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SOME QUESTIONS IN LATIN STEM FORMATION. 
By J. B. GREENOUGH. 


HE science of Linguistics is really less than a century old, a 
very short time indeed even to gather and coordinate any 
considerable body of facts, much less to schematize and explain 
them. So the complexity of the facts and the great significance of 
some of the minutest of them often lead men to subtlety of reasoning 
on subjects which would really find their explanation in the most 
obvious phenomena. The development of words from simpler ele- 
ments, technically called stem formation, is a case of this kind. If 
you take up almost any book on this subject you are sure to find the 
most ingenious theories invented to account for things that ought to 
suggest their own explanation if looked at from the fundamental 
points of view already established in the science. No question has 
been more ingeniously discussed than that of the origin of the Latin 
gerund. Dozens of far-fetched, and fine-spun theories have been 
worked out to account for its form and use. Yet it seems that the 
great fundamental principles as they are already settled beyond,con- 
troversy are sufficient to account for all the facts about this seem- 
ingly difficult question. Let us examine a few of these principles. 
All agree that the Indo-European family of languages has developed 
its words by a process of stem formation in which significant elements, 
presumably verbal roots, have been enlarged and differentiated by the 
addition in sequence of other significant elements, mostly of pronomi- 
nal origin, and that these combinations thus grown or made have been 
again and again subjected to the same process in a greater or less 
degree, but always following the same type according to the genius 
of the particular branch of the Indo-European family. The Northern 
European languages have generally short words, because this process 
of further formation was in some manner arrested early ; the Southern 
European and the Asiatic languages of the stock have long ones, 


because the process was fostered and continued to a very great 
I 
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extent. The process is well exemplified by the series Ausones, itself 
evidently formed by a familiar suffix, on (en) (z.¢. aus + on) Aurun- 
cus, t Aurunculus (cf. sermunculus) Aurunculeius (cf. Pompeius). Tf 
this word had not been appropriated to an individual or family we 
might have gone on to f Aurunculeitas (cf. Appietas, actually made 
by Cicero) or | Aurunculeare and from that to + durunculeatura or 
farther still unless the word should break down under its own weight. 
Another principle is that in this continued process two or more 
of the elements successively added become fused together so as to 
be regarded as a single suffix and used as such. For instance, in the 
series mentioned, unculus comes to be felt as an integral element and 
so is applied as a whole to words where the intervening steps do not 
appear and probably never existed. Thus we have avunculus, with- 
Out any avo (-onis), or avuncus. By comparing several series of words, 
however, we can in almost all cases recognize the steps of the process. 
These two principles of stem formation have been followed in the 
Latin language more, perhaps, than in any other, so that the Latin 
vocabulary is particularly rich in such long and highly developed 
words, whereby the shorter have been in great measure superseded. 
Another principle is that words in the process of development 
tend to become specialized in particular meanings. In their origin 
adjectival in sense, z.e. expressing qualities either active or passive 
or sometimes both indifferently, they become participles, nouns of 
agency, names of instruments, or even, more exactly, names of per- 
sons, places, or of any idea that seeks expression in human speech. 
A fourth principle, not so freely recognized, but to my mind equally 
certain, is that scientifically no derivative is strictly (ze. originally) 
made either from a verb or noun as such. Derivation evidently goes 
far back of any such distinction as verb and noun. The elements 
used were neither verbs nor nouns, because they were both at once, and 
in this state of language the type of derivation was fixed. The later 
derivatives, consciously made, come from parts of words abstracted as 
stems and treated in the old manner just as if inflexion had never 
existed. Any form that seemed like a root or a stem could be con- 
ceived as a suitable element for further formation on the fixed pattern. 
Thus the word /audator is not in a strict sense derived from /au- 
dare. The tor type must have become fixed long before there was 
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any verb or noun like /aus or Jaudo. Such forms as actor, genitor, 
were early developed in the language and had become attached to 
agere and gignereas nouns of agency for those verbs. Soon the same 
pattern were produced /audator, auditor, and the like. All this 
depends on the principle that composition and stem formation pre- 
ceded in idea and type any inflexion or distinction of parts of speech 
whatsoever. 
Our principles then are: 


First. | Stem formation by successive addition of suffixes. 

Second, The fusing together of two or more of these suffixes so as 
to make a new available one. 

Third, ‘The specialization of the meanings of the words at any 
stage of their development. 

Fourth. Derivation proceeds by stems and antedates inflexion and 
parts of speech. 


In view of these principles, when we find the long words which 
are so characteristic of Latin, the natural presumption is that (apart 
from obvious composition) the words have been built up by continu- 
ous further formation by means of the living elements existing in the 
language, and unless some controlling reason appears to the contrary, 
this presumption is to be taken as true. As the suffixes are for the 
most part of pronominal origin we must, in analyzing a word, take 
off successively from the end the recognizable suffixes and discover 
the stems or the various steps through which the word has passed in 
its further formation. 

Now it is noticeable in Latin that among the numerous derivatives 
there are a number of sets or series of words, in which each word 
has the same final letters with different letters in the body of the 
word, but with only slight differences in meaning. We have, for 
instance, figura (the only one of its kind) alongside of pictura (one 
of a large number). If we proceed by the method above indicated, 
we find in one case a root fig + stem-suffix u + stem-suffix ra, in the 
other pig +tu-+ra. It seems obvious that we have here two differ- 
ently formed stems continued by the same suffix ra. 

In a pair of somewhat similar formation, maturus and Matuta, the 
same stem is continued by means of different suffixes. Compare this 
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t matu- with mane, and we see ma + tuand ma+ne. So we may con- 
clude that the much-used tura is a compound suffix formed of tu+ ra 
and is really the feminine of tu + ro.? | 

Again we have rationalis, rationabilis, and ratiocinabiliter (imply- 
ing a f ratiocinabilis). We instantly recognize ration + @ + lis, ration 
+ a+ bilis, and ratiocina + bilis. This process, which is a well-known 
one, ought to be carried still further, so that the ultimate analysis of 
the last form should be, on the same principle, ra + ti-+on+co +no+a 
(representing the formative elements of a verb stem, treated, however, 
according to old patterns as a productive stem in conformity with the 
fourth principle above) + bo+lis. We notice in the process that 
ra + ti may be bracketed, as in mens, mentis ; that ti + on may be brack- 
eted, as in mentio, mentionis; that co + no may be bracketed, as in 
lenocinium,; and that bo + lis are fused in the same manner. These 
again are often fused with 4, as we ultimately get the practical suffix 
in our bearable. So the steps are f ratis, ratio, t ratiocinus, ratiocinor, 
ratiocinabilis (as implied in the adverb). It is to be noticed that in 
any single word we can rarely be sure of the chronology, so as to 
know whether the fusion of the suffixes came before or after the 
formation of the particular word, but by comparison we may always 
be sure of the type, and may confidently by means of daggers give the 
typical intermediate steps. This to my mind is the only proper way 
of analyzing words so as to give certain conclusions. Let us apply 
it to less obvious cases. 

Some most difficult series are those in 


lis bilis — tilis 
ris bris cris tris 
lus (lum) bulum culum — 
rus brum crum trum 


As we see, the letters vary in the middle, but the last elements are 
the same. The words in each of these series have nearly the same 
meaning, and in view of the principles laid down we may assume 
on the face of the matter that the varying letters come from different 
stems, #.¢. from the use of different suffixes at some stage of the pro- 


1 The length of the u is only incidental, and need not be considered here. 
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gressive development of the words. They differ from each other 


just as the words 
Serax felix ferox fiducta 


or 
opacus apricus —— caducus 


which have the same x or cus ending, but are formed from different 
verb stems. 

Let us see, then, whether we have any warrant for assuming the 
successive stems and the successive suffixes in these groups, as we 
found them in Auso, Auruncus, t Aurunculus Aurunculeius. 

We take in the first series, say, fragilis, nobilis, versatilis. Accord- 
ing to our first principle, these have been made by continuous 
further formation. As elements we have a root frag; we have a 
common suffix o/a. These have given us /ragus (cf. silvifragus). We 
have also a suffix li. This gives fragilis, “ breakable,” a type which 
is well represented in the language (cf. agi/is, habilis, docilis, bibilis). 
We may notice in passing that in accordance with our third principle 
the type has become specialized in the sense of passive capability, 
though no such sense seems inherent in the suffix. The words are 
adjectival in sense originally (cf. Aerdiis from herba). The type, 
however, has, as so often happens in Latin, been supplanted by other 
longer forms. Suppose we proceed in the same manner with the 
others. We have a stem versato (versatus), which seems to be treated 
exactly as the simpler form /ragus. The result is naturally versatilis. 
This also remained as a type (cf. coctilis, fissilis, flexilis, volatilis), so 
that we finally have fuzviatilis, “belonging to a river.” The meaning 
of this last word is a clear indication that the original force of the 
compound ending tilis was an adjective one, not exactly defined in 
any one function, as it generally became later. The change in mean- 
ing may be illustrated by ‘a catchy melody,’ ze. one easily caught. 
I can see no reason why we should not proceed in the same manner 
with zodilis. We have a root (or stem) no, as in zofus. But here we 
haven’t any f zobus. Still we do have morbus, turba, manubiae (imply- 
ing a t manubus), tubus (cf. tumeo), tribus (tres), dubo (are), dubium, 
addubanum, and herba (whence herbilis). We have also many forms 
which, treated on the same principle, show a b element as a component 
part. Such are ber, bris, bre; ber, bra, brum; bulus, -a, -um; bundus, 
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“a, -um; and we may probably reckon /¢rades, trabea, and plebes. We 
shall also find the same phenomena in the other series hereafter to be 
discussed. Why may we not, then, assume a f nobus (like morbus, 
herba, | manubus) further formed by lis, as in fact herdilis is formed ? 

The second series has for example celeris, mediocris, celebris, eques- 
tris. For variety we may also give alebris, anclabris, October, tuber. 
Proceeding as before, we have a stem cele obviously akin to cel/o.} 
Added to this we have ri (a well-known suffix, like li in the first series) 
making ce/eris often, phonetically, celer. 

In the second word we have a stem medio and the common suffix 
ko/a, which would make f mediocus. This form is fortunately proved 
by medioximus, especially medioxume, an odd superlative of medtocriter 
(medioc + timus, cf. oxzme). To this we may confidently add ri (cf. 
li in the first series) making mediocris. For a parallel to ¢ medtocus 
we may cite alca, “spelt” from alo. 

In alebris we have a stem akin to aia, precisely as we have cele 
in celebris and celeris from cello. The natural presumption would be 
that this stem was further formed with a suffix (see first principle), 
just as we have a/ica with the ka formation. If a/icris had happened 
to result we should have seen the connection at once. But the bo/a 
formation was so meagerly retained that we are driven to conjecture. 
Still we have all the forms mentioned before, — morbus, turba, herba, 
and the analogies of the other suffixes. Particularly we may compare 
manubiae by the side of manubrium. It is to be noticed that the 
force of these comparisons grows in geometrical proportion with 
every additional analogy. Why may we not suppose an f a/eda (or 
bus), like morbus and turba? This is now ready for a further forma- 
tion with ri again, giving the form a/ebris, as we have it. (We may 
here compare a/zdi/is, its synonym that later supplanted it.) In this 
way bris becomes a suffix to be used as in muliebris, anclabris, Octo- 
ber, all with a general adjective meaning, and fuder specialized as a 
noun. These show that there was no definitive idea attached as yet 
to the termination. 

For the tris formation, as in palustris, eqguestris, we have no direct 


1 The relation of this e to the o and i suffixes is not clear, but the interchange 
is a common one. 
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evidence except the frequency of the ti, to, ta suffixes, as well as 
that of the ri forms. All the Latin words in tris bear marks of imi- 
tation, as if formed by analogy, and all have an added s, evidently for 
an older t. This secondary character of these forms seems to point 
to an earlier Indo-European fusion of the elements into a new com- 
pound suffix, so that none of the existing forms are analyzable in such 
a manner as to show the intermediate steps. The frequency of the 
occurrence of these elements, however, points to the same process, 
only accomplished at an earlier period of the language. This view was 
held by Schleicher in regard to all this class of suffixes. 

The third series is represented by ago-/um, “shepherd’s staff ”’ (cf. 
coagulum), fibula (or lum), Rediculus, ridiculus, sediculum, sudiculum., 
Of these ago-lum is surely ag +o (cf. prodigus) +1o (as in agélis). 
For fibula, subula, and the like, we can refer to the bo formations 
already mentioned, especially ¢urda and its diminutive ‘urdula. 
Notice particularly turdulentus, in which no diminutive force is 
apparent. We may compare also fudbus, tubulus, tubulatio, which 
can hardly be separated from the root tu in ¢umeo and tuder. 

For this formation it is customary to resort to the L-E. suffix 
dhios (in Gr. 6Aos) producing the Latin form /td/us, -a, -um, and the 
like. But the idea of the insertion of the o (u) to make bulus, 
etc., seems purely arbitrary. The forms are not found syncopated 
except rarely, and the whole doctrine depends on the supposed 
analogy of culum, clum, which we shall discuss presently. It is 
certain that the Latins had a bo suffix to work with in all these 
series. It seems much more natural, therefore, to suppose bo + lo, 
whether the b comes from I.-E. dh or not (for which see later, p. 13). 
But why in the case of an obviously compound suffix we should 
assume the syncopated form as the original, we can hardly see, 
except on the favorite principle that the dificetior lectio must be the 
right one. 

For the c formation culus, cula, culum, as in Rediculus, ridiculus, 
uchiculum, etc., we have in the language the available suffixes ko 
and lo. So, then, it is difficult to see how Rediculus, the name of a 
divinity having a shrine at the spot where Hannibal was supposed 
to have “turned back”’ from the attack on Rome, can be separated in 
formation from other adjectives in culus, -a,-um. We may easily 
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imagine a { redicus, like manducus, apricus, amicus, or a } redicus, like 
focus, Marcus, medicus, alica, vomica. This, further formed by lus, 
would be like ¢umulus, retculus. ‘The greater part of the lus forma- 
tions, to be sure, are diminutive, but there are also many adjectives 
and nouns of this sort not diminutive. And even if more were so, 
that would be inconclusive when we consider the diminutive tend- 
ency of common speech, going as far back as ¢idov yrop, and com- 
ing down to ‘take your little medicine,’ ‘go and eat your little dinner,’ 
in familiar slang. Ridicu/us, again, must have been formed in the 
same manner, and we may compare zrridiculum, ‘‘a laughing stock,” 
which has every appearance of a noun of means and yet can hardly 
be separated from ridiculus. Sedtculum also falls in here, as well as 
tendicula, “a stretcher.” Operculum is surely not far off, and verna- 
culus, laniculum, and Ocriculum serve to show the adjectival character 
of the suffix. 

The case is precisely the same with these words as if, having zocus, 
toculus, we had, as has often happened, lost zocus entirely. We should 
then have to supply this word from the analogies of primary ko 
derivatives when we undertook to analyze zocularis. Now in the 
case of the culum words, we have with adjective meaning, either 
active or passive, Rediculus, ridiculus, toculus, which must surely have 
been formed with ko+1o; we have an enormous number of ko and 
c formations with all sorts of meanings, chiefly agent, and we have 
pairs like appendix and perpendiculum, pugnax and propugnaculum, 
vertex and deverticulum, tenax and tenaculum (cited by Ter. Maurus), 
retinacula and also tendicula, “ stretcher,’”’ before mentioned. 

As to the diminutive forms, they are unquestionably built up as 
we have stated, — uvenis, iuvencus, t cuvenculus. But it is customary 
to distinguish the forms in culus regularly diminutive from those in 
culum (supposed clum). There seems, however, no reason to sepa- 
rate the two forms. It is to be remembered that a diminutive is 
only a specially used adjective form. The formation of “greasy” 
and ‘woolly ” is the same as that of “Willy” and “baby.” <A diminu- 
tive is regarded as not the thing itself but something like it, nota real 
“bear” but “ bearish,” not “white ” but “ whitish.” We may also call 
attention to the tendency in rustic speech to substitute diminutives 
for regular names. See a very good discussion of this in Cooper, 
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Word Formation in the Latin Sermo Flebeius, Ginn & Company, 
1895, p. 167. He particularly mentions tools and the like. Further- 
more, the elements ko, lo, yo, and on, which are employed either alone 
or in various combinations for diminutives, are regular adjective 
terminations with a variety of meanings. 

We may compare for the meanings of such adjectives @yxy (where 
the termination has almost an instrumental meaning), raucus, paucus, 
caducus, bibax, ferox, averruncus. See also above, agolum, bibulus. 
So also soctus, cximius, somnium, and again bibo (onis), gero, Strabo, 
Rufo. 

With all these indications it seems far better to accept the culum, 
clum formations as made by means of ko + lo rather than to hunt for 
any phonetic change from t to c in the suffix tlom, which 1s the 
ordinary method of explaining them. To seek any other explanation 
for these forms than the one I have followed certainly seems nodum 
guacrere in sctirpo. Even those who have adopted this arbitrary 
fancy are forced to assume a confusion of the two modes of forma- 
tion in the minds of the Romans, which is to my mind an utterly 
unnecessary and arbitrary assumption. 

If we conclude that the culum group is thus formed, the pre- 
sumption is increased that bulum is formed in the same manner. 
We have already seen the probability that bilis and bris could be 
so developed, and we have seen traces of sufficient bo formations 
to serve as a groundwork for the added lus. 

It seems, therefore, the most natural supposition, and to my mind 
the only possible one, that all these forms are directly produced as 
adjective formations by added suffixes. Originally of all genders, 
they have had various fates. The neuters became specialized as 
instrumental nouns, in which use they might well be more subject to 
syncope, as seems to be the case, through a natural tendency to differ- 
entiation such as we have in “through” and “thorough.” But they 
are by no means universally syncopated and, on the other hand, z- 
culum is also syncopated, though not a clum form at all, any more 
than agolum. — 

In the same category with the other series we may now put rus, 
ra, rum; cer, cra, crum; ber, bra, brum; ter, tra,trum. The rus suffix 
was early specialized in a passive sense, so that active or neuter adjec- 
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tives of this stamp are somewhat rare. But we have ruéder (cf. ru- 
ahiras), liber (cf. éXevBepos), gnarus (cf. ignarus). Still the derivatives 
cannot be cited as having the prevailing tendency to an instrumental 
meaning like that of crum and drum. But if we bear in mind the 
third principle, that of specialization at various stages of develop- 
ment, there is no difficulty, nor need there be in any case. Adjec- 
tive forms exist throughout the series, though they tend to become 
partially specialized. 

As to the crum formation, everything that has been said of cris 
will apply to this also. Furthermore, /udicer (perhaps pulcer) points 
to an adjective-ending not different, except in the stem vowel, from 
mediocrts. 

For the ber, bra, brum series we have creber, faber, Mulcber, dolabra, 
terebra, cribrum. Cerebrum may be added, as well as fenebrae. The 
usual derivation of these words by which they are supposed to come 
from ft ceresrum and } temesra has always seemed to me forced to the 
dast degree. One can easily suppose the loss of s, but how sr could 
generate br it seems impossible to imagine. Why not assume a 
compound suffix be-ro (bo + ro, perhaps syncopated early), making 
adjectives under the general tendency to enlarge words by succes- 
sive further formations? Nor is there any reason why /a¢ebra should. 
not be formed in the same manner. 

In connection with this formation we may mention as parallels 
| Zudiber (implied in /udibrium), ludicer (not found in the nominative 
masculine), /ud:bundus. All these seem sufficient to show the adjec- 
tive character of the forms, but the mode of development must depend. 
upon the general principle as set forth under bilis and bris. We 
may add t /ucuder, implied in /ucubro (are), clearly with an adjective. 
sense. 

The words in trum cannot be separated from an I.-E. type in the 
face of Sk. aritram, dporpov, aratrum, but such a word as tarpds is suff-. 
cient to show the adjectival character of the formation and put it 
in the same category with the others. The only difference is that 
this compound suffix was fused earlier than some of the others (cf. 
Schleicher’s view), and the specialization begun earlier. In other 
respects tris and trum do not differ from the rest of these forms. 

So if we follow the analogy of medtocris, alebris, alibilis, etc., we: 
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shall be almost forced to divide crum into co+ro and brum into 
bo + ro, so that the whole group of formations would be 


Stem + li + bo + li —___—— +to+li 
“6 4+fri + bo + ri +co-+ ri + to + ri 
“« +lus + bo + lo +co+lo + to +ro 


No doubt the schematising tendency of the Latin mind tended to 
perpetuate this variety and regularity where they are not preserved in 
other languages, and the fondness for further formation tended in the 
same direction. But at any rate this extraordinary parallelism is too 
marked to be overlooked or explained away by far-fetched reasoning 
or possible phonetic changes. It seems impossible not to see in this 
parallelism the same processes at work which appear in 


ferax felix jerox fiducia 
and in opacus apricus caducus. 





Nor does it make any difference that Latin b corresponds to I.-E. 
dh, as I shall endeavor to show later. 

This investigation has been conducted solely on Latin ground, as 
I think all such investigations should be until that ground has been 
fully explored. Yet no satisfactory conclusions can be reached with- 
out reckoning with Indo-European comparative grammar. In fact, it 
was not till linguistic science became comparative that any such 
investigations have been possible. But the comparison ought not to 
be applied until all the data of the particular language have been fully 
considered. It is the violation of this principle that has vitiated the 
usual doctrines in regard to these classes of words. Because, for- 
sooth, some of these terminations were found to be Indo-European it 
was at once concluded that all must be. Hence the resort to tlon 
and dhlon with the necessary forced accommodation and ingenious 
phonetic devices. But the time to employ Indo-European compari- 
son is after we have put in order the Latin facts. What we have 
thus far set down as natural inferences from the Latin seems to me 
unassailable. Now what further light does comparative etymology 
shed on the problems? First, the suffixes tro/tra as well as tri 
must be recognized as already existing in Indo-European. So also 
tlo/tla and dhlo/dhla. Moreover, Latin b in these formations must be 
held to correspond to I.-E. dh. Further than this there is nothing 
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conclusive. Are we to assume, then, at once that trom tri, tlom dhlom 
must have been the only original suffixes and the only original forms 
of them at that? I confess that is a jump that I have never been 
able to make in spite of the gregarious habits of comparative philolo- 
gists. For several years I have been in the habit of telling my pupils 
that the orthodox doctrine was so and so (especially in regard to the 
tlom clom fancy), and that they must hold it as a working hypothesis 
till it was disproved, but that I myself did not believe a word of it, 
and hoped that soon somebody would show its fallacy. In time, no 
doubt, the absurdity of the tlom clom doctrine will force itself upon 
somebody else and we shall then have an original epochemachende 
discovery. 

Meantime, I wish in this paper.to help bring about this desirable 
result. The real gist of the whole matter is that the bo/ba suffix, 
from whatever source derived, remained in Latin a living element 
of formation, used alone, as in morbus, turba, herba, manubiae, or com- 
bined with others, as in ber (bris), ber (bri), bilis bundus, and bo (onis). 
The same is true of to/ta, ko/ka, ri, li, and on/en. Hence we may be 
allowed to recognize these elements, simple or compound, in Latin 
etymology. If any other language distorted them or lost them, their 
non-appearance proves nothing ; it is only an absence of evidence. 
Tenebrae by the side of famisra only means a different suffix, just as 
we have plenus, -pletus, plerique side by side. So ¢erebra by the side 
of réperpov. So again, in Latin we have both falpebra and 
palpetra. 

One of the most significant bits of testimony in regard to bo/ba 
lies in the words Jongabo (or 260), apexabo (or Zbo) preserved by Varro, 
“kinds of sausage,” evidently so named from the skins in which they 
were made. These forms show clearly that they were produced by a 
free employment of a compound suffix, bo, #.e. bo + on, evidently in 
common use. Such words could not be made from Jongus and apex 
unless the suffix were a well-known one, like lus or culus or tor. 
Now compare this with furda, turbo, in which the elements appear 
entirely distinct. One cannot escape the conclusion that there must 
have been many words with the bo/ba suffix, and others already 
further formed with bo (onis), in order to give rise to such analogical 
formations as /ongabo and apexado. 
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Again, whatever origin we assign to the Latin b, and whatever be- 
came of the aspirate dh, it seems certain, in the light of the facts 
and inferences above given, that the Romans must have had, at 
some time in their development, a bo/a suffix to work with, and it 
seems impossible to doubt that they used it, as they did ko/ka, 
ro/ri, and lo/li, and all the rest of their inherited material, for their 
favorite further formation of adjective words, and that these words 
tended to become specialized in various meanings. This theory and 
this alone explains the remarkable parallelism in these forms. 

To sum up this part of the discussion, it seems clear that in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down at the outset, all these parallel 
types of words have been formed by the successive addition of well- 
known simple suffixes to roots or stems ; that the stems (or words) 
thus successively formed have remained in the language in sufficient 
numbers to be ready for further formation, and thus to give the type 
for new compound suffixes with more or less specialized meanings ; 
that in course of time, and with the vicissitudes of language, some 
of the earlier types have been partially lost, though enough indica- 
tions of them have been preserved, in one form or another, to justify 
the assurance of their previous existence ; and that ultimately com- 
pound suffixes have arisen, specialized to a high degree in some 
cases, which remained as permanent agents in the development of 
the language. It is therefore unnecessary to hunt for correspond- 
ences in other languages, because the Latin forms, when rightly 
treated, explain themselves, so that the devices of ¢ for ¢, confusion 
of really conscious formations with Indo-European phonetic varia- 
tions, and all other linguistic mare’s-nests, become superfluous and 
futile. 

There is one other series that has been more discussed than any 
other on account of its supposed difficulties. But if it is considered 
in the light of what has been said, it seems absolutely simple, — the 
series (ger) undus, (/udi) bundus, (7ud7) cundus. We may even add 
a tundus, as we. shall see later, only this did not take root as a 
regular suffix. 

Now if we follow the method we have suggested with these words, 
we shall analyze their forms thus: ger + 0 + on + dus, lud + 0 + bo + 
on + dus, rub + o + co + on + dus, z¢. secus, f seco, secondus; ludus, t lu- 
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dibus, t ludibo, ludibondus ; rubus, t rubicus (cf. rubico), Rubicon, rubi- 
cundus. To these we may add rvofundus,—ro+ta+on+dus, 2.¢. 
ro-tundus. Now if we compare these with the others, we can see the 
same parallelism. 








coagu-lum Sundi-bulum oper-culum 

agi-lis alz-bilis versa-tilis 
ac-ris ale-bris medto-cres tllus-tris 
gerun-dus ludt-bundus rubi-cundus ro-tundus 


Let us see, then, what examples we have for the intermediate stages 
in this series. We have morigerus, gero (onis), “carrier,” and finally 
gerundus, the older form of the gerund. We have mordus (perhaps 
originally moridus) and ¢urba. Then, though we have no f morbo 
(onis), yet we do have ¢urdo, and all the forms implied by /ongado, 
apexabo, and finally moribundus. We have rubus, and though no 
| rubicus, yet rubico, which implies its existence, Rubicon, rubicundus. 
These combinations, it seems to me, are impossible to assail, and we 
may consider this series completely analyzed so far as its form is 
concerned. 


GER, gerus gero (onts) gerundus 
MOR, ft mort- t moribus t moribo (onis) moribundus 
(morior)  (morbus) (turbo) 
RUB, rubus t rubicus Rubicon rubicundus 
rubico (are) 
RO (?), rota t roto (onis) rotundus 


One objection might be made to this combination, namely, that 
we have anfereno in Umbrian, which could not phonetically come 
from ferondus, as ferendus might in Latin. This objection instantly 
disappears when we consider that the on suffix is precisely one of 
those in which the graded vowel or ablaut is most conspicuous. So 
on, en, and n (alone) are parallel forms which probably stood side by 
side when the type of this formation was fixed. At any rate, either 
was available for further formation, and probably both were taken in 
Latin, perhaps only en in Umbrian. 

We have now only to account reasonably for the meaning and use 
of the gerund proper. For this purpose we must refer to our third 
principle, —the adjectival sense of these derived words. Fortu- 
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nately we have a few words of this sort which retain their earlier 
meaning, #.¢. a meaning which would naturally result from the above 
combination, as vofa, ‘a wheel,” ft roto (onis), “rolling,” rotundus, 
“round ”; -secus (pedisecus), Tseco (onis), secundus, “ following,” “‘ sec- 
ond,” so volvendus, “‘rolling,”’ and so ante conditam condendamve urbem. 
{ Calus/@ (from which calo -are), calo -onis, “ orderly,”’ “soldier’s ser- 
vant ” (cf. calator, same meaning), Kalendae, certainly with no gerun- 
dive signification ; to these may be added merenda, “ noon meal,” and 
turunda, “a kind of cake,” of uncertain development, but certainly 
not gerundives. So also fammand:, “being burned.” The bundus 
and cundus forms remained adjective, but bundus approaches a parti- 
ciple in that it often takes an accusative. It is not at all surprising 
that these adjectives should have tended to become active while the 
gerund proper went the other way. We may compare the suffix rus, 
which yields both active and passive adjectives, and even tus is 
occasionally found active, as in potus, pransus, and so also oletum, 
“midden.” Cf. also tenuatur habendo, “by wearing.” 

How, then, could the undus endus form become gerundive? The 
answer is: In the same manner that nouns become infinitives and 
supines, and adjectives become participles. A scheme of conjuga- 
tion in its origin is not purposely made by grammarians, but certain 
forms are associated with the verb by use until they are habitually 
thought of asa part of it and then are gathered together by the learned 
and taught as formal grammar. So we may suppose a number of 
adjectives, probably neuter or passive, in sense like rotundus, secundus, 
volvendus, So used as to become attached, as nominal forms, to the 
verbs with which they are etymologically connected. 

Then the genius of the language makes them a part of the verb 
and they follow its development, and one can be made from any 
verb without the intervening steps. 

Following this the first conjugation would seem to require an a 
instead of an e and we have amandus, and so with the other forms 
capiendus, audiendus. The step in the meaning from a neuter, as 
volvendus, through, perhaps, secundus to condendus, a real passive, is an 
easy one. However the next step from present passive to necessity 
was made, we at any rate know that it was made, and a hint is given 
as to the manner by the use of the continued present for future in 
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many languages and especially in Latin. After this, from w#// to shall 
is a very short step. We may compare the use of the future for the 
imperative. The gerund has long been recognized as the impersonal 
use of the gerundive (I printed it in my grammar in 1872). Just as 
bellum pugnatum est gave rise to a pugnatum est in which the subject 
disappears as indefinite and not needing expression, a usage not dif- 
ferent in principle from ‘so it is said’ in English, so from urdis con- 
dendae (“of a city being built”) comes condendi (“ of it being built’’) 
where the abstract idea of the action or ‘ suffering’ stands in the same 
relation to the thought that the combined idea of the action and its 
object (or subject) has in the gerundive form. After a while this 
abstract action, expressed impersonally, takes a new object, as has 
happened in many cases in Latin and Greek (ody) éxdvras ddixyréov 
(éor.), agitandum est vigilias. Such a transformation process serves 
to explain the curious construction of the gerundive with a genitive 
instead of an accusative, eius (“of her”) videndi, conservandi sui, and 
the like. It is of the same kind as metuens frigoris, metus frigoris, 
along with metuens frigus. Only a transitive verb can take the true 
passive construction in agreement as in conservandae urbis. So while 
the impersonal gerundive is acquiring the power of governing an 
accusative it wavers between adjective and verb, so as to take a geni- 
tive like a noun or adjective, and this construction was preserved in a 
few combinations in Latin, though the main development went in 
another direction. Conversely this usage tends to confirm our expla- 
nation of the process of development. 

It is worth while in passing to note, in connection with the devel- 
opment of the gerund, the curious tendency of the Latin to unite in 
one idea a noun and participle. This appears in the post reges exactos 
construction as well as in the gerund (cf. ante conditam condendamve 
urbem). It appears again in the Caesar mortuus combination used 
as subject. In the ablative absolute Caesare mortuo, the usage has 
given rise to an impersonal construction appearing as an adverb 
consulto, auspicato, and not differing much from videndo as used in its 
free occurrence as ablative of manner, whence comes the Italian 
present participle. The common construction guid opus est facto is 
still nearer the gerund in its essence, and must have been developed 
from usages like hoc volo factum, where the same union of noun and 
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participle is noticeable. The construction aliquid locare faciendum 
also shows this union, and very likely formed one of the steps towards 
the use of the gerund as a participle of necessity. 

To conclude, it seems to me that a theory which agrees with all the 
facts in Latin and is not contradicted by comparative grammar must 
be the right one. It therefore seems certain that the gerundive with its 
family bundus and cundus has been developed in the same manner as 
the other series, namely, by successive further formations, resulting 
in a verbal adjective (active or passive), and that this adjective has 
been attached to the verb, first as a present passive participle which 
the Latin had lost, then becoming a future passive participle (?), and 
finally a participle of necessity, as in its use as nominative and accusa- 
tive. That, further, the gerund (as is generally recognized) is nothing 
more than the impersonal of the gerundive taking a case according to 
the other uses of zoinréov and agitandum. 


THE MOUTH-PIECE OF THE AidAds. 
By ALBERT A. HOWARD. 


HE description given by Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. iv. 11, of 

the way in which the mouth-piece of the atAés was made, is 

apparently much more detailed and more complete than has hitherto 
been supposed to be the case. 

The mouth-piece there described is, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
a double reed of the kind used in the modern bassoon. This is 
shown by a variety of evidence,’ and particularly by the technical 
name Cedyos ? (cf. §§ 4 and 6), which must mean a mouth-piece made 
of a pair of similar parts. That this pair was a pair of reeds 
(yA@rrat) is shown by the words 76 orépa trav yAwrroy® at the end 
of § 4, for if these reeds belonged to two separate pipes the plural 
Ta ordpara would have to be used. 

The further evidence in Theophrastus would seem to indicate that 
the mouth-piece was, in his time, made in exactly the same way in 
which, after a lapse of more than two thousand years, the mouth- 
piece of the bassoon is now made. The process to-day is as follows. 
From a piece of cane, twice the length of the desired mouth-piece, a 
strip of the requisite width is split and the interior pulpy surface is 


1 Cf. The Avddés or Tibia, Harv. Stud. iv. pp. 23-25. 

2 The definition of {edyos given in the lexicon of Liddell and Scott is certainly 
incorrect in so far as it relates to the avAés. In the singular the word implies a 
pair, and it would be absurd to use the plural fetvyy to denote a pair of pipes. 
Furthermore, in the passage cited in support of this definition, Theophrastus is 
speaking, not of the instruments themselves, but of the mouth-pieces, as is clear 
from the context and particularly from § 6, where the cane has been cut into strips 
about six inches long (much too short for any instrument). In the other writers . 
who use this word the reference is always to the mouth-piece and never to the 
instrument. The plural feéy7 must therefore mean mouth-pieces, ordinarily a pair 
of them. 

8 Cf. von Jan’s emendation of Aristotle, de audib. p. 801 b 33, Ta yap xovra TGy 
gevyéwv (MS. devrépwv) ras yAdooas rhaylas, etc., Berl. Phil. Woch., 1894, col. 209. 
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gouged out. The strip is next scraped in the middle of its outer 
surface until it will bend easily lengthwise ; the scraped part is well 
moistened, and the ends of the strip are bent round until they touch 
each other. The ends thus brought together are wound with strong 
thread and curved by pressure into a cylindrical tube which can be 
attached to the instrument. The two flattened surfaces caused by 
bending the strip of cane are then scraped very thin and the mouth- 
piece is finished by cutting the strip at the bend. 

Theophrastus tells us in § 6 that the strip of cane, from which in 
his time the mouth-piece was made, was at least two palms, 14.8 cm. 
long, a length which is nearly one fourth that of the longest pipe 
found at Pompeii, and nearly one half that of either of the Elgin 
pipes in the British Museum. It will be readily seen that this length 
is out of all proportion to the length of the pipes themselves. 

The representations in works of art invariably show a short mouth- 
piece, and my own experiments in determining the scales of the 
ancient instruments which have been preserved led me to choose a 
mouth-piece not longer in any case than 8 cm. Two mouth-pieces 
of Egyptian pipes, one of which is certainly, the other probably, of 
the double-reed type, found in the ruins of Panopolis and described* 
by Victor Loret, are respectively 7.6 cm. and 8 cm. in length. The 
mouth-piece of the modern bassoon is about 7 cm. in length. 

This evidence leads naturally to the conclusion that the finished 
mouth-piece of the aiAds was only about half as long as the strip of 
cane described by Theophrastus. Furthermore, both reeds of the 
{etyos were made from the same joint or strip of cane, as is shown 
by § 7, cvpguveiy 8 ras yAwrras Tas éx Tov aitod pecoyovarion Tas dé 
dAXas ov cupdwvety ;? while the words which follow, describing the 


1 One of these mouth-pieces is described in the Journal Astatique for 1889, p. 
213, the other ina paper read before the Société d’anthropologie de Lyon, June 3, 
1893. The one described in the second paper is of the double-reed type, and 
though somewhat longer, closely resembles the double reed of the modern bassoon. 
It is of course possible that the mouth-pieces of Greek and Egyptian pipes were 
not made in the same way, but it is hardly probable since the instruments them- 
selves are very like each other. 

21 interpret these words to mean that reeds from the same joint of cane, if 
made into a mouth-piece, will vibrate in unison, but that others will not. The 
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final operation in the making of the mouth-piece, seem to imply that 
the strip of cane has been doubled upon itself : runOévros 5¢ Sixa rod 
pecoyovatioy To ordpa THs yAwTrys éxarépas yiverOar Kara THY TOU 
KaAdpov topny, for if the strip is cut at the point where it was bent, 
the mouth of each reed is at the point where the cut was made, 
agreeing exactly with the statement of Theophrastus. 

The only apparent objection to this explanation is caused by the 
words xal tyv pev (yAwrrnv) zpos TH pily apiorepav elvar tHv St rpds 
tovs BAacrovs Sefidv, which follow immediately the words ras 8& 
d\Aas ov cvpdwvely, and have always been interpreted as meaning 
respectively the reed of the left and the reed of the right addAds. 
This interpretation is perhaps due to a passage in Pliny, MV. #7. xvi. 
172, std tum ex sua quemque tantum harundine congruere persuasum 
erat et cam quae radicem antecesserat laevae tibiae convenire, quae cacu- 
men dexterae, which seems to be an attempt to give the substance of 
the statement in Theophrastus.? The words dpcrepay and Sefidy are, 
however, feminine, and must refer to yAwrryy, not to atAdv. It is 
hardly conceivable that Theophrastus should have been so careless 
in his use of language as to speak of right and left reeds when he 
meant the reed of the right pipe and the reed of the left pipe. It is 
far more likely either that Pliny misunderstood the passage of Theo- 
phrastus in this point, as he certainly did in others, or that he copied 
it, without verification, from carelessly written notes and excerpts 
such as are described in the letters of the younger Pliny, ili. 5. 11. 

The whole difficulty disappears at once, however, if we suppose 
that Theophrastus had before him, while writing, an illustration either 
of the plant itself or of one of the joints suitable for making a mouth- 


reeds must be those of a single fetyos and not those of a pair of fevyy, for on any 
' Other supposition the statement of Theophrastus is obviously untrue, as is shown 
by every orchestral performance in which two oboes or two bassoons are employed, 
since the mouth-pieces of the two instruments are probably never made even from 
the same cane. The two reeds of a single mouth-piece are, however, always made 
from the same joint of cane, not for the reason given by Theophrastus, but because 
it is easier so to make them. 

1 Owing to the fact that this passage is quoted by Pliny, we are shut off from 
the regular refuge in cases of difficulty, explaining the objectionable words in the 
Greek as a gloss. 
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piece, or if we accept the view of von Christ ! that the writings of our 
author partake of the nature of “ Kollegienhefte,” and imagine this 
particular lecture to have been accompanied by practical illustrations 
or by drawings. 

The most natural way to bend the strip of cane would be to take 
the part nearest the root in the left hand, the upper end in the right 
hand, and then to bring the ends together, when they would conform 
exactly to the statement made by Theophrastus. 


1 Geschichte der Griech. Literatur, § 373. 


METRICAL PASSAGES IN SUETONIUS. 


By ALBERT A. HOWARD. 


CONSIDERABLE number of passages in the “ Lives of the 
Caesars ”’ conform so closely to metrical rules, and in content 
are of such a nature that the conclusion is forced upon us, either 
that they are conscious quotations from poetry, or that Suetonius, for 
some reason which is not perfectly clear, dressed them in poetical 
garb. Attention has been called to some of these passages in an 
article by the late Professor Lane, in the last volume of the Studies, 
but apparently it was not his intention to cite all possible examples 
of this peculiarity. 

Not all of the passages which conform to metrical rules were in- 
tended as poetry. Some of them are almost certainly to be regarded 
as the result of accident, occurring as they do in most prosaic sur- 
roundings, and showing in their contents nothing of a poetical nature. 
Thus in Aug. 25, libertino milite ... bis usus est : semel ad praesidium 
coloniarum Illyricum contingentium, zterum ad tutelam ripae Rheni 
Jiuminis, the words in italics are, without change, a faultless sena- 
rius. The rhythm of the words, owing to the correspondence of 
ictus and word-accent, is obvious, and yet it is almost equally obvious 
that the passage was not intended as poetry. The rhythm would not 
be so conspicuous were it not for the word /4umzinis, which completes 
the senarius, and it is worthy of note that in nine other places in which 
Suetonius mentions the Rhine this word is not added, and that in 
one place only, /#/. 25, where a contrast seems desirable, is it added. 
Again, in Aug. 32, the words ac plerisque tudicandi munus detractants- 
bus are, without change, a trochaic septenarius, with the regular diaer- 
esis after the fourth foot, and with ictus and word-accent everywhere 
coincident, so that the rhythm of the passage, there being no elisions, 
can hardly escape notice. The sense of the passage is, to say the 
least, unpoetical. A third extract in Ca/, 10, tantique in avum et qui 
iuxta erant obsequli, ut non immerito sit dictum, ec servum meliorem 
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ullum, nec deteriorem dominum fuisse, shows in the italicized words, 
without change, a dactylic hexameter plus the words dominum fuisse, 
and if changed to the direct form, by transposing a single word, may 
be read as senaril: 


nec sérvus melior Ullus nec domints fuit 
detérior. 


These words of the orator Passienus are, however, quoted in slightly 
different order by Tacitus, Azz. vi. 20, neque meliorem unquam servum 
neque deteriorem dominum fuisse, and as here there is no suggestion 
whatever of metrical form, it is hardly conceivable that Suetonius 
intended to quote them as poetry. 

There is one quotation which seems to occupy a middle ground 
between poetry and prose. It is the passage at the end of Aug. 4, 
where we are told that the poet, Cassius Parmensis, in a letter 
addressed the following insulting words to Augustus: Materna tibi 
Jarinast ex crudissimo Ariciae pistrino: hanc finxit manibus collybo 
aecoloratis Nerulonensis mensarius. Without change the first half of 
this extract may be read as senarii, and we know from the pdems of 
Catullus that the iambic! metre is peculiarly adapted to this vituper- 
ative form of address. The word farina, in the sense which it here 
has, occurs in literature only in Persius 5.115, although as a slang 
expression it was possibly common enough in colloquial language. 
This fact alone is hardly sufficient evidence on which to base the 
assertion that this meaning of farina is poetical, and that there- 
fore the quotation is poetical, but there is other evidence which 
points in this same direction. The whole passage has a poetical 
tinge ; finxif, meaning to touch or handle, is found rarely, and then 
only in poetry ; /Verulonensis, if this is really the word used by Cassius 
as an indirect allusion to Thurii, is pretty certainly poetical; and 
there is no word in the entire quotation which cannot be introduced 
into iambic verse. It seems incredible that any one should have used 
such insulting language as is here quoted in a prose letter to Augus- 


1 Ribbeck, Romische Dichtung, ii. 4, says of Cassius Parmensis: “ Wie sein 
giftiger Prosabrief an Octavian ganz im Stil des Antonius gehalten war, so denkt 
man sich seine Verse am besten als Epigramme im Tone Catullischer Distichen 
oder Iamben.”’ 
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tus, and equally incredible that a poet should have written a verse 
and a half of iambic poetry without recognizing the fact that he had 
done so. 

The most obvious method of attacking the emperor was by means 
of verse, patterned after the model in Catullus 29, and it is of interest 
to note that in Aug. 68 and 70 we find no less than three such attacks 
in iambic verse. . 

It seems, therefore, not improbable that the entire letter of Cassius 
was, in its original form, in iambic verse, and that Suetonius, with- 
out attempting to preserve the entire context, quoted from it so much 
only as illustrated his remarks about the alleged occupation of the 
emperor’s grandfather, accidentally preserving nearly two verses in 
their original form. 

The following passages, treated either as scraps of verse or as com- 
plete verses, seem, from the poetical nature of their contents and 
often from their sententious character, to justify the conclusion that 
they are conscious quotations from poetry, changed in a few instances 
into indirect discourse, to adapt them to the construction of the sen- 
tence in which they are introduced. 

Lul. 32, Tunc Caesar Hatur inquit guo deorum ostenta et inimicorum 
iniguitas vocat. Iacta alea est. 

Professor Lane reversed the order of the words inzmicorum iniquitas 
and treated the quotation as composed of senarii. Without change 
in the order of words we have one complete iambic octonarius and 
part of a second : 


Edtur quo dedérum ostenta et inimicorum iniquitas 
vocat. Iacta alea ést. 


The actual words of Caesar seem, however, to have been acta alea 
esto, as appears from Plutarch, Caes. 32. 6, dveppipOw xvBos, and from 
Appian, B. C. li. 35, 6 xvBos dveppipOw, cf. Petronius, de dell. civ. 174, 
iudice fortuna cadat alea, and Erasmus, on the authority of these pas- 
sages, proposed in his edition the readirtg esto, without observing the 
metrical character of the quotation. This change would suit, even 
better than the accepted text, the supposition that Suetonius is 
quoting poetry, though this fact, in itself, is hardly sufficient ground 
for emending the MS. reading. 
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The quotation may well have been taken from some tragedy. The 
events of the Civil War were treated m epic poetry by several differ- 
ent writers, and at least two so-called tragedies dealing with incidents 
of this war are mentioned in literature: the /ér of Balbus (Cic. ad 
Fam. x. 32. 3) and the Cazo of Curatius Maternus (d:a/. de orat. 2, 3), 
while many of the historical details of the war, which have been 
preserved by Plutarch, Appian, and Suetonius, have a decidedly dra- 
matic coloring which might fairly lead to the supposition that a con- 
siderable mass of tragedy, not mentioned in the literature, dealt with 
this subject. It is at least significant that all of the dramatic scenes 
of the Civil War are drawn from other sources than the Commentaries 
of Caesar himself, who does not even mention the crossing of the 
Rubicon. 

Aug. 87, Cum aliquos numquam soluturos significare vult, ad Xai. 
Graccas soluturos ait. 

In the direct form the italicized words are the beginning of a 
trochaic verse, ictus and word-accent everywhere coinciding : 

Ad Kalendas Graécas solvent. 


A little later in the same chapter the words: 
Conténti simus hdéc Catone, 


are the beginning of an iambic verse. 

7ib. 24, Impudentissimo mimo f nunc adhortantis amicos incre- 
pans ut zgnaros, quanta bellua essct imperium. 

The word mimo is an emendation of J. F. Gronov for anima, the 
only MS. reading. If the emendation is accepted, it follows that 
the emperor is quoting from a poetical source, although the words 
in the order in which they stand are void of rhythm. The original 
may have been a senarius: 

Impérium belua ignoratis quanta sit, 
although it must be admitted that this is a somewhat violent attempt 
to restore it. 

Tib. 24, Querens miseram et onerosam iniungi sibi servitutem. 

In the direct form by changing ef to afgue we may read the quota- 
tion as a senarius : | 


Misera dtque onerosa initingitur mihi sérvitus, 
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and, in spite of an irregular caesura, I am inclined to think that this 
is a genuine bit of verse. 

Tih. 25, ut saepe /upum se auribus tenere diceret. 

Perhaps this proverb was common enough in prose, but a Roman 
could hardly help remembering Ter. Phormio 506, auribus tened 
lupum. 

Ti. 28, Subinde iactabat # crvetate libera linguam mentemque liberas 
esse debere. 

The words of the emperor, if changed to the direct form, are parts 
of two trochaic septenarii: 


In civitate libera 
lingua mensque liberae esse débent. 


There is but one case of elision and but one substitution in the 
entire passage ; ictus and word-accent everywhere coincide, so that 
the rhythmical nature of the quotation is obvious. Possibly these are 
versus populares. 

Tib. 62, Identidem /elicem Priamum vocabat, guod superstes omnium 
suorum extitisset. 

These words in direct discourse are a faultless trochaic septenarius: 


Félix Priamus quéd superstes 6mnium suorum éxtitit, 


and might well have formed a part of some well-known tragedy. 
Cal. 29, Gallis Graecisque aliquot uno tempore condemnatis, gloria- 
batur, Gallograeciam se subegisse. 
These words are, in the direct form, the beginning of a trochaic 
septenarius : 
Gdllograecidm subegi, 


and were possibly intended as a parody of the famous versus popu- 
fares sung in Caesar’s Gallic triumph; cf. Zu/. 49, Gallas Caesar 
subegit, etc. 

Nero 49, Causatus nondum adesse fatalem horam. 

In the direct form these words are perhaps the beginning of a 
trochaic septenarius : 


Néndum adest fatdlis hora. 


Nero was so thoroughly the actor that it need cause no surprise to 
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find him quoting tragedy when his life is hanging in the balance; 
almost with his dying breath he quotes from the //ad: 


“Ixwwy pp woxurddwy dul xréros ovata Bae. 


Vit. 8, Bono, inquit, animo estote! nobis adluxit. 

These words of Vitellius, uttered to allay the anxiety of his adher- 
ents who regarded as an evil omen a fire which had suddenly broken 
out in the dining room of the headquarters, may well be a quotation 
from some tragedy. Without change they are an incomplete senarius, 
lacking only the last foot, which was perhaps the word deus: 


Bono dnimo estote! Nébis adluxit [deus]. 


Vesp. 16, Quidam natura cupidissimum tradunt, idque exprobratum 
ei asene bubulco, qui, negata sibi gratuita libertate . . . proclamaverit, 
vulpem pilum mutare non mores. 

The words in italics suggest a possible moral to some well-known 
fable about the fox in disguise ; possibly the same puzzling fable 
which is referred to in Hor. Sav. ii. 3. 186, 


astuta ingenuum vulpes imitata leonem, 
and in Persius v. 116, 


pelliculam veterem retines et fronte politus 
astutam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem, 


or, in another form, the wolves in sheep’s clothing of St. Matthew 
Vill. 15. 

Assuming a fable in poetic form after the style of Phaedrus, the 
words of the quotation are, without change, an incomplete senarius, 
which may be completed as follows : | 


[Fdbula haec] 
vulpém pilum mutdre non morés [docet], 


or in the direct form: 
Vulpés pilum mutdre non morés [potest]. 


An exact metrical equivalent for either of these forms may be 
found in Phaedrus v. 7. 10: 


Inter manus sublatus et multum gemens. 
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IONIC CAPITALS IN ASIA MINOR. 
By W. N. BATES. ° 


Ce EZ in his Histoire Critique des Origines et de la Formation 

des Ordres Grecs (p. 272) says that the volutes of Ionic col- 
umns in Asia Minor were usually connected by a straight line.! 
This statement is repeated by Collignon in his Manuel da’ Archéologie 
Grecque (p. 58). With a view to testing its accuracy I have exam- 
ined all accessible illustrations of different Ionic buildings in Asia 
Minor and as a result have found that the statement requires 
correction. 

The volutes were connected by a straight line (Fig. 1) in the fol- 
lowing buildings : in the temple of Dionysus at Teos (Antig. of Jonia, 
pt. I, ch. I, Pl. 2; pt. IV, Pl. 23, 24,25); in the temple of Dionysus 
or Aphrodite at Aphrodisias (Aztig. of Jonia, pt. III, ch. II, Pl. 3, 16, 
17,18; also Texier and Pullan, Ruins of Asia Minor, Pl. 26, 28, 29); 
in the temple of Zeus at Aizani (Texier and Pullan, Pl. 10, 13, 14, 
15); in the temple of Apollo at Sagalassus (Lanckoronski, Les Villes 
ade la Pamphylie et de la FPisidie, TI. Pl. 25, also p. 157); in the 
temple at Termessus (Lanckoronski, II. Pl. 2, also p. 50); in the 
Propylaeum at Priene (Antig. of Jonia, pt. I, ch. II, Pl. 12, 14, 
15); in the portico of the agora at Aphrodisias (4nitiz. of Jonta, pt. 
ITT, ch. II, Pl. 5, 6); in the theatre at Aizani (Texier and Pullan, 
Pl. 20); the engaged columns in the great theatre at Laodicea 
{Antig. of Jonia, pt. II, Pl. 50); in a small building at Cnidos 
(Antig. of Lonia, pt. III, ch. J, Pl. 13, 14). 

The volutes were connected by a depressed line (Fig. 2) in the fol- 
lowing buildings: in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus (Wood, Dis- 
coveries at Ephesus, Pl. opp. p. 196); in the temple of Athena Polias 


1 «3°, Elles se raccordent au moyen d’une ligne horizontale ainsi que dans 
les bas-reliefs de Ninive. — C’était la disposition la plus ordinaire des chapiteaux 
de l’Asie Mineure,” etc. 
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at Priene (4Antiz. of Jonia, pt. I, ch. II, PL 3) 5» 6, 7; pt. IV, PL 7, 
8,9; also Rayet et Thomas, Milet et ke Golfe Latmique, Pl. 10, 12, 
14); in the temple of Apollo Smintheus at Hamaxitus in the Troad 
(Anti. of Ionia, pt. IV, PL 27, 28, 29). This temple has a slightly 
depressed line. The temple of Apollo at Didyme has a slightly de- 
pressed line according to Rayet and Thomas (PL 40), although 
other authorities represent it as straight (Antig. of Ionia, pt. I, ch. 
III, PL. 4, 5, but see PL 2; also Texier and Pullan, PL 3, 4,5). The 
line is depressed in the columns of the temple at Messa in Lesbos 
(Koldewey, Die antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos, Pi. 20, 2 I, 24); in 
the upper row of columns in the stoa of the temple of Athena at 
Pergamon (Altertimer von Pergamon, Pl. 21, 23); in the upper row 
of columns in the Propylaeum at Pergamon (Altertiim. von Ferg. P1. 
31; for capital of anta, see Pl. 30); in the entrance to a shrine in 
stoa of the temple of Athena at Pergamon (Altertiim. von Perg. P\. 
27; cf. 28); in the great altar at Pergamon (Baumeister, Denkmdler,. 
p- 1251); in the Nereid monument at Xanthus in Lycia (Baum. 
Denk. p. 1013, after Falkener); in the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
(Fergusson, History of Architecture, I. p. 273"); in the lower row 
of decorative columns in front of the stage building in the theatre 
at Aspendus (Lanckoronski, I. Pl. 24). There is an abnormal form 
of capital in a small building near Lesbos © \/©) (Koldewey, 
Lesbos, Pl. 16). 

To sum up: There are five temples and five other buildings hav- 
ing the volutes connected by a straight line; and four temples and 
seven other buildings with the volutes connected by a depressed 
line. This excludes the temple of Apollo at Didyme about which 
authorities differ. Rayet and Thomas represent the line as slightly 
depressed, while Texier and Pullan and the Dilettanti Society appear 
not to have noticed the depression. It would seem as though the 
large drawing by Rayet and Thomas ought to be trusted rather than 
the smaller drawings in the other books. It is possible, too, that 
there was a difference in the capitals. From this list it is seen that 
actual remains of Ionic buildings in Asia Minor show that the 


1 Fergusson says that the details of the construction of this building are prac- 
tically all known. 
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columns, instead of being usually connected by a straight line, are 
so connected in only a minority of the buildings. Furthermore, a 
comparison of the dates of the various buildings shows that the 
depressed line prevailed, roughly speaking, from 400-200 Bc. and 
that the straight line was the rule after that time. 

The following is a list of the buildings, with the dates which are 
assigned to them: 


Lo | 
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STRAIGHT LINE. 


Temple of Dionysus at Teos 


“wu és or Aphrodite at Aphrodisia 


“ “ Zeus at Aizani ; 
« = Apollo at aes ; 
«© at Termessus ; 
Portico in agora at Aphidisiay: 
Theatre at Aizani : 
Propylaeum at Priene. . . ..... 


. Theatre at Laodicea .......-. 


Vestibule at Cnidos. . ....... 


DEPRESSED LINE. 


oe 


. Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 


rT ‘© Athena Polias at Priene 
66 “© Apollo at Didyme (?) . 7 
6 ‘© Apollo Smintheus in the Troad . 


. Stoa of temple of Athena at Pergamon . 


. Propylaeum at Pergamon . 

. Shrine of Athena temple in stoa at eisai. 
. Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 

. Nereid monument at Xanthus . 

10. 
II. 
12. 


Altar at Pergamon . 
Theatre at Aspendus 
Temple at Messa in Lesbos . 


perhaps 350 B.c.? 
early Roman Empire. 


Roman Empire. 
66 66 


66 6é 66 


between 356-323 B.C. 

about 325 B.c. 

‘350 B.C.2 

400-350 B.C. 

time of Eumenes II 

(197-159 B.C.). 

time of Eumenes II. 
66 6é 66 66 

after 353 B.C. 

4th century B.c. 

time of Eumenes II. 

Roman Empire. 

date uncertain. 


1 See Antiq. of [onia, pt. IV, p. 37, where the date is thought to be between 193 
and 133 B.C. 
2 Reber, Hist. of Anc. Art, trans. by Clarke, p. 238, puts the date at about 
470 B.C. 


THE DATE OF LIBANIUS’S Aéyos émirddios er’ "Iovitavy. 
By J. W. H. WALDEN. 


N an article in Hermes,’ 1892, E. v. Borries suggests that Liba- 
nius’s Adyos émirdguos éx’ “IovAcavg, though usually assigned to 
the year 368 or thereabouts, was delivered rather several years 
earlier, probably as early as 363. The source of the belief in a 
late date for the oration (368 or 369) is traceable to Sievers’s Das 
Leben des Libanius, pp. 253, 203. As early as 1845, however (and 
of this v. Borries was apparently unaware), Clinton? put the date at 
365, and considerably earlier than Clinton, Reiske in his edition of 
Libanius, 1791, says, referring to the Adyos émrdduos (i. p. 620), 
‘certe non ante. A. 365 exeuntem.’ Perhaps it would not be neces- 
sary to raise the question again, after Clinton’s assignment of the 
oration to 365, did there not seem to be danger of the Germans 
leading us astray on this point. There is, it would seem, really very 
little reason for putting the date as late as 368, and no reason at all 
for putting it as early as 363. 

Sievers’s prime mistake was in considering that Libanius’s refer- 
ence to the earthquake which followed the death of Julian must 
necessarily be to the earthquake of Oct. 11, 368, and not to that of 
July 21, 365. The passage in question reads as follows (i. p. 621): 
7 pev ye yy KaAGs Te yoOero Tod mdOovs, Kal rpoonKovoy Kovpg Tov avdpa 
ériunoev, drovecapevyn, KaOdrep irmos dvaBarny, roAes Tocas Kal Tdcas, 
év Tladaorivy rodAds, ras AtBiwv drdoas. xelvror pev al péyrorar Suxe- 
Alas, xéivras St “EXAHvwv, wAv pds, al macat, xeirar S€ y KaAy Nixaia, 
celeras S¢ y KadAe peyioryn, Kal Oappetv wept rod pédXAovros ovK eye. 
TAavTGA aiT@ rapa THS yns, 7, €& BovAE ye, Tov Tloaedavos. If we glance 
at the passages (given by Clinton, i. pp. 464, 470-471) that refer to 
the two earthquakes in question, there can be little doubt left in our 


1 Hermes, xxvii. Die Quellen su den Feldziigen Julians, pp. 176, 196. 
2 Fasti Romani, i. p. 463. 
33 
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mind that it is the effects of the earlier of the two that Libanius is 
here describing (unless, indeed, we except the single reference to 
Nicaea; see below). The earthquake of 365 was accompanied by a 
tidal wave and inundation, and was general ; per omnem orbis ambi- 
tum...; concutitur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis (Ammian. 26, 10, 
15-16), per totum orbem facto (Hieron.), mf oAns ras yzs (Theoph. 
p- 47 D). Besides Sicily (Hieron.), Alexandria and the coast of 
Laconia receive special mention (Ammian. 26, 10, 19). Sicily and 
Greece, and perhaps Alexandria, are mentioned by Libanius. The 
earthquake of 368, on the other hand, was local, and though the 
shock was a severe one, so severe as utterly to destroy Nicaea, no 
place other than Nicaea is mentioned as having been affected. The 
only question apparently in connection with Libanius’s reference 
to the earthquake is: Is the single reference to Nicaea enough to 
induce us to put the oration after the earthquake of 368 as well as 
after that of 365? It seems not. Nicaea must have suffered from 
the earlier earthquake, which was so general, and Libanius’s words 
in reference to the other places affected do not suggest to us that 
they were written more than three years after the event. The ter- 
minus ost guem of the oration, however, is July 21, 365. 

Equally suggestive of an early date (cf. Clinton, i. p. 465) is 
Libanius’s notice about the inroads of the barbarians that followed 
the death of Julian (1. p. 620) : SnvOar S¢ xai Bavpopdra xat Kerrot 
Kat wav dcov BdpBapov ayaa Cov év orovbais, avis ra sin Ongarres 
émiotparevovot, Siamrd€ovow, dreAovar, Spacr, Siwxovres atpovor, duwxe- 
pevot Kparovoty, worep oixérae trovynpol, Seordrov TereAevTynKérTos, 6ppavois 
éravordpevot, The same events are referred to by Ammianus and 
Zosimus. Ammian. 26, 4, 5, hoc tempore velut per universum orbem 
Romanum bellicum canentibus bucinis excitae gentes saevissimae limites 
sibt proximos persultabant. Gallias Raetiasgue simul Alamanni popu- 
labantur, Sarmatae Pannonias et Quadi, Picti, Saxonesque et Scotti et 
Atacotti Britannos aerumnis vexavere continuis, Austoriani Mauricae- 
que aliae gentes Africam solito. acrius incursabant, Thracias et adtripie- 
bant praedatorit globi Gothorum. Persarum rex manus Armeniis 
intectabat.... ZOS. 4, 3, 4, Tov & brép rov ‘Pavov BapBdpoy, ews pev 
~ "TovAsavés mepeiv, 7d “Papaiwy dvopa Sediérwv, dyardvrov re et pydels 
avrois Kara xwpay pévovary évoxAoin, THs Tovrov TeAeuTAS dyyeADeions 
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dxavéornoay airixa trav olxeiwy 70av Kal mpds Tov Kata ‘Pwpaiwy mape- 
oxevalovro wodepov. Cf. 4,9, 1, 7d yap Teppanxdy darav, dv rerévOa 
Kata Tous xpdvous év ols ‘IovAavés riv rod Kaicupos elxev dpxiy pepvy- 
pevoy, dua TH yvovos THV airov TeAevTAY TO Tals avTav Yuxais éuremyyos 
Séos drroveccdpevor Kai TO pica mpoorepuKds avrots Odpaos dvaAaPovres 
épooe ravres Tots bd THY ‘Pwpaiwy Bacirciav eryzecay ywpiots. 

Ammianus’s notice refers to the year 364, but that is an impossible 
date for the oration. The trouble continued, however, for a number 
of years after Julian’s death, and it was not till June 366 (cf. Clinton, 
i. p. 466) that the Alamanni along the northern border were finally 
quieted. (Cf. Zos. 4,9, 4, of this date, 4 pév oby mpds 76 Teppavxdy dav 
paxyn tavrys Eruxe Tore THS TeAevTAS.) The Goths also proved trouble- 
some in the years 365 and 366, for they assisted Procopius (Ammian. 
27, 4, 1), who came to his death about the time of the defeat of the 
Alamanni in 366. The barbarians were, however, by no means quiet 
during the years that followed. The Alamanni surprised Moguntia- 
cum in 368, and the Gothic war which followed the defeat of Proco- 
pius lasted through three campaigns, 367, 368, 369. Here again, 
therefore, as in the case of the previous notice, although Libanius’s 
words would seem to point to a time as soon as possible after the 
death of Julian (between July 21, 365, the date of the earthquake, 
and June 366, the date of the first general repulse of the barbarians 
along the northern border after Julian’s death), the possibility of a 
later date is not wholly excluded. 

Sievers (p. 253) makes a point, however, of Hieronymus’s notice 
for the year 368: Libanius Antiochenus rhetor agnoscitur (Mai, Script. 
Vet.).. It isno improbable supposition that for the year when Libanius 
‘flourished ’ Hieronymus selected the date of his best-known speech. 
This supposition, however, carries with it a consequence which Sievers 
did not anticipate, and which he would perhaps have hesitated to 
accept. If 368 is the date of the oration, it is the date of its publi- 
cation, and not of its delivery. This appears from the following 
reasoning: Libanius informs us that the four years immediately pre- 
ceding his 57th birthday was a period of continued indisposition owing 
to the vertigo (i. p. 96: xat 6 xAvdwy otros érn rérrapa érexpdra:... 


1 Sievers reads insignis habetur and assigns the notice to 369. 
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ai Hv pev eros EBdopoy eri rots revryKovra Ajyov ydy).' Libanius’s 57th 
birthday was in July or August 371, as his soth birthday was in July 
or August 364 (i. p. 94: ra d& éxt rovros, qv piv ‘Oddpma ra Trap 
hutv: eros 5& éuot wevryxoorov). During this period of four years, 
from the middle of 367 at the latest to the middle of 371, he was 
unable to declaim at all or to continue his instruction to his students 
unless lying in bed (i. p. 95 f£.: &v fv éxetvors perprov, Ore pyTe Tous 
Adyous pyTE Tos véovs épevyomev. aiTd yap 57 TovTO oty F wapayyn, 
TO Ws HOLOTA TEpL TATA TovEly, OLKOL TE ext THS KAivyS, él SE TOD OKiprodos 
év rp Sidackareiw’ ... at 8 eridei~ers exrrodwv, dndys 5& Piros wrpoordyv). 
It is of course possible that the Adyos émradios never was delivered, 
and indeed Reiske seems to have had some doubt on this point, for 
he says, i. p. 620, ‘si dicta unquam fuit.’ The probabilities are, how- 
ever, in favor of its delivery. In any case, a year or two one way 
or the other would hardly count for much in the Chronicon, for 
Hieronymus’s reckoning is notoriously loose when it comes to details. 
(See Mommsen, ‘ Die Quellen der Chronik des Hieron.’ in Abh. d. sachs. 
Gesell. d. W. i. (1850) p. 684; Ritschl, Parerga, p. 623 ff.) How- 
ever, it may be possible to account for the date 368. The exact date 
at which Libanius set up as a public teacher of rhetoric at Antioch is 
uncertain, but Sievers (p. 64, 12; 215 ff.) makes it out to be prob- 
ably in the autumn of 354. Hieronymus completed his Chronicon 
in 380 (Migne, P. Z. xxii. 44 f.). Taking these two dates as ex- 
tremes, we should have the year 368 representing very nearly a point 
midway in Libanius’s public career at Antioch. As such, it is one 
which we can readily believe Hieronymus would have selected as the 
year in which he ‘flourished.’ For similar methods of reckoning 
adopted by Hieronymus, see Ritschl’s article in the Faverga, p. 623 ff. 
I notice also what seems to be a similar case in Hieronymus’s 
remark on Basilius of Caesarea. Basilius entered the episcopate at 
Caesarea in 371; he died in 380. Hieronymus marks the year 
376 thus: Bastlius Caesariensis episcopus Cappadociae clarus habetur. 
Does this mean that Basilius published some work in 376 or does 
the date simply represent the middle point of his episcopate at 


1 x\véwy must, as Sievers says, p. 140, 36, refer to the trouble in the head, and 
not to the gout, which set in some years earlier. “ 
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Caesarea? The latter supposition is a possibility. The year 368 is 
also the point midway between the two dates which Libanius him- 
self mentions in connection with his own age (364-371). Perhaps 
no conclusion can be drawn from a coincidence of this sort [though 
compare a similar case cited by Ritschl], but these latter dates 
may furnish a starting point for our reckoning. It is probably the 
case that, for most events contemporary with himself, Hieronymus 
depended not so much upon written accounts as upon verbal state- 
ments, records, and internal evidence. The pointedness of Libanius’s 
reference to the earthquake and the inroads of the barbarians, com- 
bined with the inherent probability that the éx:rdgios was actually 
delivered and not simply published, makes it likely that in Libanius’s 
case at least the date of Hieronymus’s notice, if we consider the year 
significant, is to be accounted for by some such reckoning as that 
suggested. 

Further intimations in Libanius himself as to the date of the ora- 
tion have not much significance. The famines and plagues which 
followed the death of Julian are referred to (i. p. 621), but the only 
notice in the chronicles referring to anything of the sort is Hierony- 
mus’s mention of a famine in Phrygia in 370. Clinton (i. p. 465) 
notices that the revolt of Procopius (365-366) is not mentioned by 
Libanius, and concludes therefrom either that the event was not yet 
known at Antioch or that the issue was still doubtful. It is to be 
presumed that Libanius would make mention in his oration of as 
many as possible of the miseries that followed the death of Julian, 
but still this argument, it must be admitted, is not conclusive for an 
early date. Libanius’s reference to the indignities put upon those 
who had met with favor from Julian (i. p. 620) is thought by Sievers 
(p. 253) to be a possible reference to the indignities put upon Maxi- 
mus by Valentinian (Eunap. Jax. 102, 105), and is adduced as evi- 
dence of an earlier date for the oration than 375. If this argument 
has any force at all, the notice in Libanius points more nearly to the 
year 365 than to the year 368 or 369, for it was soon after the acces- 
sion of the two emperors that Maximus was subjected to the treatment 
referred to. It is not at all clear, however, that the reference is so 
particular as is suggested by Sievers. Socrates (47. £. ili. 22; cf. 
Clinton, i. p. 465) puts the éwerdgios under Jovian’s reign. Perhaps 
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this mistake signifies nothing more than that Socrates at least thought 
the oration early. 

The question, then, stands thus: The terminus fost guem of the 
Adyos érirdqguos is July 21, 365. All the evidence points to an early 
date for the oration, — to a time, we may say, between July 21, 365 
and June 366. A later date is, however, not absolutely out of the 
question. But if we assign the speech to a time later than the sum- 
mer of 367, such a date is the date of publication, and not the date 
of delivery. 


NOTES ON THE SYMBOLISM OF THE APPLE IN 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


By BENJAMIN OLIVER FOSTER. 


HE stories of the Garden of the Hesperides and the wooing 

of Atalanta suggest at once the importance of the apple in 
ancient mythology; but the extent to which superstitions of various 
kinds about apples are current to this day, and even in our own 
country, may perhaps not be so generally realized. These modern 
folk-notions about the apple have to do chiefly, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, with love or fruitfulness. A girl removes the 
peel of an apple in one long strip, throws it back over her head, 
and, turning round, tries to discover, in its twists and curves, the 
initial of her sweetheart. Or the seeds of an apple are placed on 
the palm of the hand, which is then clapped to the forehead, and, 
from the number of seeds sticking there, certain valuable conclu- 
sions are drawn. H. F. Tozer says that in modern Greece throw- 
ing an apple is a sign to express love, or to make an offer of 
marriage.? Frazer in Zhe Golden Bough * tells of a custom among 
the Kara-Kirgiz, in accordance with which barren women roll upon 
the ground under a solitary apple-tree, in order to obtain offspring. 
By an old Hallow-e’en custom, still kept up in Scotland, a maiden 
goes alone into a room and eats an apple before a mirror, whereupon 
the face of her future husband is supposed to appear, looking over 


1 Frankel, Arch. Zeit. xxxi (1874), pp. 36 ff., in an article on the Venus of Melos, 
gives a partial list of passages, and a brief discussion of the subject. It is treated 
also in Dilthey’s de Callimachi Cydippa (Leips. 1863), to which I am indebted for 
a number of citations. Clearchus of Soli, a scholar of the Alexandrine period, 
wrote a little essay of about 250 words on this subject (Athen. xii. p. §53 E) chiefly 
interesting to us as showing that in his time the origin of the symbolism was quite 


forgotten. 
2 Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 1869, ii. p. 331. Cf. Wachsmuth, 
Das alte Griechenland im Neuen, pp. 82 ff. 8 i. p. 73. 
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her shoulder. In Montenegro a bride takes an apple and attempts 
to throw it upon the roof of her husband’s house, believing that, if 
she succeeds, their union will be blessed with children.? 

The Greek and Roman counterpart of this modern conception of 
the efficacy of the apple in such matters forms the subject of this 
paper. I have endeavored to make a complete collection of the 
allusions to the thing in literature, and have used the evidence of 
art, in a few places, where it promised to be helpful. I have not, 
however, attempted a thorough study of the representations of the 
apple in ancient art. 

The word ‘apple’ I have ventured to use throughout as a convenient 
translation of pov, which may mean almost any sort of tree-fruit, 
except the nut. To attempt to distinguish the different kinds of 
pijAa, or to determine which kind is meant in each particular 
instance would be beside my purpose. Any one who is interested 
in this phase of the subject will find a good treatment of the words 
pinAov, malum, etc., in Victor Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere, 
1894°, pp. 594 ff.’ | 

In considering the apple as a love gift, it will be convenient to 
start with its connexion with Aphrodite. For this we have in art, 
including that of the best period, very abundant evidence, and I 
shall cite only a few typical illustrations. Pausanias,* in describ- 
ing the cult at Sicyon, tells of a statue of the goddess by Canachus, 
which held a poppy in one hand, and an apple in the other. The 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes, too, of which the so-called Venus Gene- 
trix is a copy, held an apple in her left hand. Frankel*® describes 
an archaic mirror frame, now in the Berlin Antiquarium, in which 
Aphrodite is represented with an apple in her right hand. A sil- 
ver statuette from Syria® represents her with a mirror in one 
hand, and an apple in the other. The Rhamnusian Nemesis is 


1 R. Folcard, Jr., Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics, Lond., 1884, p. 220. 

9 /bid. p. 222; other examples will be found in this chapter. 

8 See also the article 4f/e/ by F. Olck in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie, 
1894. 

# Paus. ii. ro. 5. 

8 Arch. Zeit. xxxi. p. 39. 

6 Lajard, Recherches sur le culte de Venus, Pl. 19, § (cited by Frankel). 
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represented as holding an apple bough, and the Rhamnusian Nemesis, 
we are told,’ was patterned after Aphrodite. With the statue of 
Aphrodite discovered in Melos were found certain fragments, one 
of which is a left hand holding an apple. It is Frankel’s opinion 
that this belongs with the statue, though this is doubtful. It would 
be easy to multiply examples, but it is, perhaps, unnecessary. 

To the connexion of the goddess with fruits, points also the cult- 
name éy xyrows, under which designation Aphrodite Urania was wor- 
shiped at Athens. Further evidence of her being a vegetation 
goddess — Aphrodite des Erdenlebens —are the titles pyAcia,? év xadrd- 
pow, or év Ae,® dvOeaa,* LeiSwpos,> yriddwpos,® and evxapros.’? With 
these may be compared the famous invocation by Lucretius in his 
first book.® 

Another good proof of this connexion of the apple with Aphrodite 
is the Atalanta myth. The story as told by Servius is, in brief, as 
follows : Atalanta’s father Schoeneus learned from an oracle that, after 
her marriage, she was destined to die, or, according to other accounts, 
to be transformed into some animal. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
the trial of speed was imposed upon all wooers, with the provision 
that, in the event of her being victorious, the defeated suitor should 
suffer death, but that the first man who succeeded in out-running her 
should have her for his wife. Hippomenes called upon Aphrodite 
for aid in his attempt, and the goddess gave him three golden apples 
from the garden of the Hesperides, and explained to him their use. 
Provided with these, Hippomenes entered the race, and, whenever 
Atalanta’s fleetness left him behind, he threw out an apple, to one 
side or the other, and she, stopping each time to pick up the pretty 


1 Cf. Suidas, Hesychius, Photius, s.vz. 

2 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, ii. pp. 642 f., says: “ The pomegranate was 
sacred to her in Cyprus and on coins, of the Roman period, of Magnesia on the 
Maeander we find the figure of the goddess with this fruit in her hand, and with 
the inscription "Agpodirn undela.” 

® Athen. xiii. 572 F. # Hesychius s.v. 

5 Empedocles so called her, according to Plutarch, Am. p. 756 E. 

® Stesichorus, frag. 26. 

7 Plutarch, /oc. cét., says Sophocles so called her. 

8 Lucr. i. 1 ff., especially vv. 7 f., t#b% suavis daedala tellus | summittit flores. 
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toy, was vanquished in the race, and became his bride. Hippomenes, 
however, forgot or neglected to return thanks to Aphrodite, and was 
punished by Cybele, whose sacred grove Aphrodite had impelled him 
to violate, by being turned, with his bride, into a pair of lions.? 

This story is a very old one. We can trace it back, through a couple 
of fragments, to Hesiod’s poem on the Heroines.? But these frag- 
ments afford no evidence that Hesiod told about apples in this story, 
nor have we any pre-Alexandrine author to help us; for Theocritus is 
the earliest writer, next to Hesiod, who furnishes any allusion to the 
myth. We should be compelled to admit, then, that Atalanta’s 
apples, like the apple of Discord, might possibly have been a late 
invention, were it not for a Greek crater, discovered in 1887, which 
Robert ® describes as belonging to the best period of the art — the 
middle of the fifth century — and to the school of Polygnotus. I 
think everybody must agree with him that there can be no question 
but that this painting represents the story of Atalanta. Its chief 
features are these: on the left are Schoeneus and Atalanta — the 
latter nude, save for a band wound about her hair, with its ends 
fluttering in the breeze, and bands of some sort (Ovid’s ‘a/aria‘) 
about her feet. On the right, Hippomenes is making ready. He 
has put off his ch/amys, and, having anointed himself, is about 
to use the flesh-scraper, but has stopped short, and is gazing in 
astonishment at Aphrodite, who, dressed in rich attire, appears 
before him, though she seems to be invisible to the others. In her 
right hand is an apple, which she is reaching out to Hippomenes, 
and Eros,° who attends her, carries another apple. It cannot be 
made out, from the somewhat obliterated left hand of the goddess, 
whether that holds the third apple, or not. Other (male) figures are 
perhaps attendants upon Hippomenes, or, it may be, his rivals for 
the hand of the princess. 


1 Serv. ad Aen. iii. 113. 

2 Edition of Rzach, frag. 42, 43. 

8 Hermes, xxii. pp. 445 ff. 

4 Ov. Metam. x. 591. 

6 For the apple in connexion with Eros, which is doubtless due to his relation- 
ship to Aphrodite, cf. Philostr. mag. i.6; Furtwangler, Vasen-sammlung (Berlin 
1885), nos. 2387, 2911, etc. 
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So it seems certain that when Theocritus says: 


“Irropévys dxa 59 Trav rapOevov 70eAr€ yapat, 


PON’ dy xepotv éXiw Spdpov dvvev- 
Theoc. /dyll. iii. 40 £. 


he is not inventing, nor borrowing from another Alexandrine, but is 
thinking of the old form of the legend, perhaps that of Hesiod him- 
self. Robert! notes, also, that Ovid’s beautiful version of the story 
is in curiously minute accord with this painting.? He, too, is appar- 
ently drawing from the same source with Theocritus. 

Before dismissing this story, I should not omit to state that 
there are traces of a version connecting the apples of Atalanta with 
Dionysus. Theocritus, in the Pharmaceutriac, makes the lover speak 
of coming to his mistress, 


para pev év xoAroor Atwvicoo dvAdcowr, 
Theoc. Jdyll. ii. 120. 


‘and the scholiast comments: Mada pév: KadXipayos év ro rept Aoyd- 
dwy rov Atovicov orépavov éx pydwv eval prow, é& dv Kat tov ‘larroperyv 
AaBeiv, "Adpodirns airnoapévys, ws Arddwpos 6 roinrys év Kopww6cxois. — 
Mada pev éy KOA: Ta épdopia Kal Epwros rronrixd, KaO6 bxd' A ppodirns dd0- 
peva rp ‘Irropeve pra éx Avovicov. ratra 8 els dowra tiv “Ataddvrnv 
éxinoey, Os Gynow 6 PAryras - 

Ta of wore Kumrpis éXotoa 
pira A.wvicov Saxev did xpotaduyv. 


This scholium is also noteworthy, as affording the only hint which 
we have, that the golden apples had, for Atalanta, any significance 
apart from their beauty, which attracted her as a toy does a child.® 


1 Loc. cit. p. 448. 
2 Ov. Metam. x. 560 ff. Note especially vv. 650 f.; 578-580; 591 ff. 
* The late epigrammatist Arabius saw in Atalanta’s apples a marriage-gift (on 
which see below) : 
Eva yapwr Eppirres 7 GuBorlny raxurFros 
Tolro yépas copy xptceor, ‘ Irmébyueves ; 
dudw prov Avvecer, érel xal rapSévor dputs 


elpyev, xal fuylns cduBorov Fy Tladins. 
Anth. Plan. 144. 
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Let us next consider the story of the Apple of Discord and the 
Judgment of Paris. So far as we know, the apple in this story is, as 
I have said, a late invention. It is so familiar a tale, that we can 
hardly realize that the classic poets of Greece did not know it at all, 
but this seems to be the truth. Lucian,! a scholiast on Euripides,’ 
the epigrammatist Damocharis,’ and the very late epic poet Coluthus* 
are our only sources in Greek, while Latin literature has only Hygi- 
nus,° Servius,® Apuleius,” and some writers in the Anthology.® Art 
can do no better for us.’ Here it first certainly appears, says Frankel,° 
in wall-paintings and Roman reliefs. Nevertheless, the lateness of 
its appearance in the story does not make it valueless for us, since it 
furnishes one more piece of evidence that the apple was, in ancient 
times, connected with Aphrodite. Friankel,' indeed, sees in this 
legend a direct connexion with the subject of the present study, — 
surmising that these late writers conceived of Paris as bestowing his 
favor upon the goddess by the symbolism of the gift of an apple, 
just as men gave apples to their mortal sweethearts. With this idea 
I am not inclined to agree, however, since none of our sources for this 
story make Paris a lover of Aphrodite, nor do they give any hint of 
such a thing — unless the award of the apple be itself considered 
as implying it. 

Still another indication of the relation of the apple to Aphrodite 
isthe story of Melus, as told by Servius." He relates that Melus, 
priest of Aphrodite, and foster-father of Adonis, hanged himself on 
a tree, with grief at the latter’s untimely death. Aphrodite then 
turned him into an apple-tree, which was named, for him, piAdov. 


1 Lucian, Sympos. 35; Dial. Mar. 5. 
2 Schol. Eur. Androm. 276. 

8 Anth. Pal. ix. 633. 

* Coluthus, de raptu Helenes, 67. 

5 Hyg. Fad. 92. 

6 Serv. ad Aen. i. 27. 

7 Apul. A/etam. x. 32. 

8 Riese, i. p. 117, Nos. 133, 134, 135; P- 125, Nos. 165, 166. 
® Loc. cét. p. 38, note 12, 

0 Jbid. p. 38. 

1 Serv. ad £cl. viii. 37. 
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Finally, the notes on the Rhamnusian Nemesis in Suidas and 
Photius indicate that the apple was universally known as an attri- 
bute of Aphrodite. Suidas, under the caption ‘Papvovoia Népecis, 
SayS: avrn mparov ddidpvro évy “Adpoditys cxypare: 8:6 cai xrddov dye 
pyAeas, and the same words are found in the note of Photius. 

Two other myths should be mentioned here, after which I shall 
consider the apple as used in historic times. These are the story 
of the apples which Mother Earth caused to grow, as a wedding gift 
to Hera, and the story about Persephone, which relates that she 
was compelled to remain with Pluto in the lower world, because she 
had eaten of a pomegranate there, and had thereby sealed irrevocably 
the marriage compact.* With these myths should be compared the 
following statement in Plutarch: 6 drwy éxéAeve rHv vipdyny TE vup- 
diy ovyxaraxAiverOa pyrov Kvdwviov xaratpayotoay: aivrrduevos, ws 
douxev, Ore Set rnv dws ordparos Kail pwvys xdpiv eidppocroyv elvar rpw@rov 
kai ydctav. Coniug. Praccept. 1, p. 138 D; cf. Quaest. Rom. 65, p. 
279 F. This passage proves the use of the apple in marriage rites 
to have been a very ancient one, and I agree with Dilthey (p. 115) 
that the myths arose from the actual custom, not the custom from 
the myths. It is likely, too, that there was some basis in real life for 
the throwing of apples at the bridegroom which Stesichorus speaks 
of in his Epithalamium of Helen: 


~roAnra pev Kvdana para roreppirrovy roti didpov avaxrt, 
moAAa St pupowa pvdAAa 
Kai podivovs orepavous twy Te Kopwridas ovAas 
frag. 27, Bgk. 
and for their use by Laodamia in a religious ceremony performed in 
honor of her dead husband.’ 

We have seen above, that, with the Greeks of our own day, the 
apple is used in courtship. In Furtwangler’s Catalogue of Vases 
in Berlin is described a painting which the editor thinks may repre- 
sent sucha scene.* The young man, however, is presenting the love- 
token not to the maiden herself, but to her father, and Furtwangler’s 


1 Eratosthenes, Caéast. iii.; Hyg. Astron. ii.; Athen. iii. p. 83 C (quoting Asclepi- 
ades of Myrlea) ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 484. 
2 Apollod. i. 5, 3. 8 Hyg. Fad. 104. 4 No. 2518. 
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interpretation is not convincing. In literature, the notices of this 
custom are numerous. In the lexicon of Suidas the words pyA@ BaAr- 
Ojvo. are thus explained: éxt roy es épwrad tive éxayonevwv. (Hesychius 
interprets pyA@ Boddy similarly. His words are: rroqoai tia xai els 
épwra trayayéoOau.) Here, then, we have the expression ‘to be hit 
with an apple’ used asa metaphor. The practice itself must, of course, 
have been common, and of long standing, before the words descrip- 
tive of it could have become a stereotyped phrase, synonymous with 
‘love-making.’ And yet, strangely enough, this figurative use of the 
words does not make its first appearance in late writers, but was 
taken, by Suidas, from one of our earliest sources on the custom, 
Aristophanes, whom the lexicographer quotes, in the passage just 
cited, as furnishing an illustration of his definition. The words of 
Aristophanes occur in the Clouds, in the speech of the Just Argu- 
ment, who is made to say to the Athenian youth : 


pnd’ eis dpxnorpives dogrrey, iva wy mpds Tatra Kexyvirs 
pnrw BAnfels td wopvidiov rijs cixdcias droPpavabijs - 
Nub. 996 £.1 
We labor under the disadvantage, then, of having to investigate 
a custom which, by the time of our earliest source, has already 
become so stale as to furnish this metaphor. 
The following epigram, which appears to have been written to 
accompany the gift of an apple, is ascribed to the philosopher Plato: 
r¢ pyrw BaddrAw oe, ov 8 i pev Exotoa gireis pe 
Sefapéevn, THS ORs TapOevins petddos. 
ei 8° dp’, & pi yiyvorro, voeis, rodr’ air AaBovoa 
: yy WpNY Ws GALyoxpOVLOS. 
i a me Diog. Laert. iii. 23. 
The next one, also ascribed to Plato, apparently served the same 
purpose : 
pirov ey: Bade pe prrdv oeé Tus. dAX’ éxivevooy, 


‘ran: Kayo Kal ov arvoueba. 
BavOirmy: Kay po.parvop Pe 





1C£. Schol. ad Joc.: phy Brnbels: ovrws Oreyor ol wahaiol rd wrofoa Kal els 
Spwra ayayety. 
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In the fifth idyl of Theocritus, it is the lady who does the wooing. 
The goat-herd Comatas is the speaker : 
BddXe Kai pdrouor Tov airoAov a KXeapiora. 
ras alyas mwapeAGyta Kai adv te rommuddode. 
Theoc. /dyli. v. 88 f. 


One can scarcely believe that Theocritus merely meant, here, 
‘Clearista makes love to her goat-herd,’ but so the scholiast took 
it. His note runs thus: Pod\Aa nai padrourw: dvri rov weparai pe els 
épwra trayayéoOa. To yap pyra BadArAav éxi rovrots éraccoy. 

The initiative is similarly taken by the girl in another idy]: 


BadAe roe, MoAvpape, 76 rotpvov a Taddraa 
pdAdactv, Svcépwra rov aizdXov avdpa xadedoa 
Theoc. Jayll. vi. 6 f. 


Vergil was thinking of these two places, when he wrote: 


malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 
Verg. Zcl. iii. 64 f. 


In the second and third idyls, imitated in the third bucolic, the 
lover brings a present of apples to his mistress,' and, in the eleventh 
(v. 39), Polyphemus calls Galatea yAvxvpadov.? 


1 Theoc. Jayl/. ii. 120: 


para perv év xddrows Awwrvbcow purddoowr. 
Ibid. iii. 10 f.: 
qvlde ro déxa para dépw: ryvdbe xadetroy, 
ow éxédev xadedety rb: Kal avjpioy ANA Tot olod. 


Verg. £eci. iii. 70 f. : 


quod potui, puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 
aurea mala decem misi; cras altera mittam. 


Compare, also, Verg. £c/. ii. 51 f., and Martial, vii. oI. 
2 Explained by the scholiast, ad Joc., as rpéopOeyua épwrixdy. With this place in 
Theocritus may be compared Sappho, frag. 93 (Bergk) : 
olov 7d yAuKtuadoy epetOerat Expy éx’ tad 
Axpov éx’ dxpordrw: deddOovro 5¢ uadodpéwrnes, 
ob pay éxNeAdOovT, ANN ovdK edUvavT’ erlxer Gas. 


This passage is explained by one in Himerius (i. 16): Zarqgols Ry Apa wiry ev 
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Theocritus, indeed, used this idea so often that I cannot feel that 
the editors have any excuse for meddling with the received text in 
Idyll, xiv. 38. The injured lover is upbraiding his false sweetheart 
for the favor she has shown his rival. Finally she bursts into tears, 
and he exclaims, as she rushes from the room: 

aAoyv ioioa. 


OdAre pitov. tyvy Ta oa Sdxpva para péovte. 


Evidently his meaning is ‘ These tears of thine are flowing as love- 
tokens for him.’! 
In another place we are told of Polyphemus: 


nparo 5° ov pdrois, ovde dd, ovde xixivvors, 
GAN’ épOais pavias, ayetro 5¢ wavra mdpepya. 
Theoc. J/dyl/. xi. to f. 


In the first book of Propertius is a charming bit of description, 
where the poet tells how he came into Cynthia’s house and found 
her sleeping : 


et modo solvebam nostra de fronte corollas, 
ponebamque tuis, Cynthia, temporibus ; 

et modo gaudebam lapsos formare capillos ; 
nunc furtiva cavis poma dabam manibus, 

omniaque ingrato largibar munera somno, 


munera de prono saepe voluta sinu ! 
Prop. i. 3, 21 fff. 


Another Propertian passage describes Cydonian apples as a love- 
gift: 
illis munus erant decussa Cydonia ramo. 
Prop. iv. 13) 27. 


ekkdoat Thy Kbpnv, Tocotroy xapiurapuévny rots wpd wpas spépacbar owebdove.y, Scor 
[ov5"] axpw rod Saxrtdov yeboarGa, re [52] xad’ wpay tpvyay 7d phrov wédAdorri 
Tnphoa Thy xdpww dxudfoveay. 

This place in Sappho is imitated by Longus, Pas¢. iii. 33; 34. Two other 
places in Longus may be noted here, i. 24; iii. 25. 

1 For parallels to the construction of ué\a — which I take to be predicate- 
apposition — cf. /dy//. v.124: ‘Iuépa dv’ Vdaros pelrw yadda; ibid. 126: pelrw xd 
ZuBaptris éuly uéu; Verg. Lei. ili. 89: mella fluant illi. 
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This line bears a close resemblance to Lucretius’s mention of them, 
in his account of primitive customs: 


vel pretium [sc. amoris], glandes atque arbuta, vel pira lecta. 
Lucr. v. 965. 


Both places are probably reminiscences of Theocritus. 
A very pretty picture of this lover’s custom is found in the poem 
addressed by Catullus to his friend Ortalus (Ixv. 15 ff.): 


sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 

ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita ventis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo, 

ut missum sponsi furtivo munere malum 
procurrit casto virginis e gremio, 

quod miserae oblitae molli sub veste locatum, 
dum adventu matris prosilit, excutitur : 

atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu, 
huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. 


Philostratus gives a minute description of a picture in which 
apples are prominent. The parts of chief interest to us are: MyjAa 
gpwres Sod rpvyGow ... of yap KdANoTo: Tov épdruv idod rérrapes trre- 
EedOovres Tav GAwv Svo pev airav dvriréurover pyrov dAAjAas, 4} Se 
érépa Suas 6 pty rofever tov Erepov, 6 Se dyrirogever Kai ovde drreAy Tots 
mpoowros ereoriv, GAAG Kat orépva mapéxovow GAAHAots, fy’ éxet Tov Ta 
Bey reAdoy. Kaddv TO alvypa’ oxdre ydp, & Te Evvinus ToD Cwypadov « 
iri tadra, b rat, Kat dAAjAwV Tpepos, of piv yap da Tov pyAov raiLov- 
Tes 3o0ov dpxovra, dev & pev ddinor giryoas Td prov, 6 8% brrias 
ard brodéxerat Tals xepat SpAov ws dvrigiAyowy, ef AdBo., kat dvrurepypwv 
aird, To 8¢ rav Troforay Ledyos éumedotow Epwra 48n POdvovra, kat pypt 
Tovs pev wailey eri ro dpfacOa rod épav, rovs de rogevav eri ro py 
Angar rod wéGov. Philost. /mag. i. 6. 

There is an entertaining account, in Lucian, of a lovers’ quarrel. 
Ioessa, complaining of the shameful way her lover, Lysias, carries 
on with other women, in her presence, says: réAos dé rod pyAov daro- 
Saxwy, dmore tov Aigirov cldes doyxoAovpevov — é\dAae yap Opacwn — 
mpoxwpas Tws evoToxws TpoonKovticas és Tov KOATOV avdTyS, ovde AaHeiy 
ye wepwpevos éue> 7 5& diAjcaca perasi rav parrav tro Te arodécpyp 
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mapeBicaro, Dial. Mer. xii. 1.' This custom of taking a bite out of 
the apple is a feature of the game in another place in Lucian,? and 
in Alciphron.® With the ¢iAjcaca of Lucian we may compare this 
line, from an epigram ascribed to Petronius: 


oscula cum pomis mitte; vorabo lubens. 
Petr. Epi. 34. 


Another curious development of the practice of giving apples is 
found in the messages which were sometimes written on them. For 
the existence in historical times of such a custom we have no 
evidence ; but three stories which have come down to us describing 
this use of the apple make it probable that it was not unknown in 
real life. These are the story of the Apple of Discord, — which 
Lucian says bore the legend 7% xaAx AaBerw,* — the story of the apple 
that got Cydippe into such a coil, and the one, preserved in the 
scholia to the //ad, about the maiden who fell in love with Achilles, 
and assisted him, by a message written upon an apple which she 
flung to him, to capture her native town. This last story, which is 
of unusual interest in that the scholiast ascribes it to Hesiod, thus 
making it the oldest of all the sources for our study, is as follows: 
"AxtAAeds td tov Tpwixdv modAenov ropOav Tras meptoixous THs “IXiov 
wddets, apixero eis THY wdAat pév Movyviav, viv 5¢ Iydacoy xadovperyy, 
Kat avtTnv ovv Tats GAAas éXelv. aroyvovros S€ abrov TiHv eis Td TéAOS 
woNopxiay da thy dxvporytTa TOD Torov Kai pédAovros dyaxupelv, paciv 
ciow TOV TEXaY Ovody Tiva TapOEvov epacHyvaL Tod “Ayxi\AAEws, Kal AaBod- 
cay pndov eis TOUTO émiypdiyat, Kat pias cis pécov Tov Axadv: Fv 8& év 
aire yeypappévov “ py oredd’, “Axirred, xpiv Movyviav édciv: vdwp yap 
ovx éverres SupGow xaxds.” Tov 8% “AxiAdea éripeivavra ovTw aBelv 
THv rod TH TOV VoaTos Ordve. 7% icropia mapa Anpytpin xal *Horddy. 
Schol. Ven. A. on //. Z 35.5 While it is true that the apple is here 
used, primarily at least, not as a love-token, but to convey a message 


1 Cf. the almost word-for-word imitation by Aristaenetus (i. 25). 

2 Lucian, 7ox. 13. 

8 Alciphron, Zis?. iii. 62, 2. 

* Lucian, Dial. Mar. 5. 

§ Dilthey (p. 113 *) thinks we have in Philostratus (Zss¢. 62, Kays.) an allusion 
to this story. 
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of encouragement relative to the siege which Achilles is prosecuting, 
one is strongly tempted to believe that the maiden’s apple was 
meant to bear more than one message, and to hint that another 
citadel was quite as near capitulation as was Monenia. 

Cydippe’s story’ is transmitted to us in the Heroides of Ovid, 
who found it in a poem by Callimachus. It is something like this: 
Acontius was a beautiful youth of the island Ceos. At the yearly 
festival, in Delos, he saw Cydippe, the daughter of an Athenian of 
high rank, and straightway fell in love with her. Following her to 
the temple of Artemis, whither she had gone, in company with her 
nurse, he plucked a quince, and, writing on it, “I swear by the 
sanctuary of Artemis to wed Acontius,” flung it at her feet. The 
nurse picked it up and handed it to Cydippe, who read it aloud, 
for Nurse’s benefit. By thus saying aloud the words on the quince, 
she became bound to marry the young Cean, for the goddess had 
heard her vow. Now Cydippe’s father had promised her to another, 
and, upon her return to Athens, preparations were made for the 
solemnization of her marriage. When the day appointed for the 
ceremony came, however, Cydippe was suddenly taken sick, and 
the marriage had to be postponed. Twice again, the day was set,’ 
and, twice again, did Cydippe fall sick. Finally, the father appealed 
to Delphi, and learned that the wrath of Artemis, occasioned by the 
breaking of Cydippe’s vow, could only be appeased by the girl’s 
marriage to Acontius, which was, accordingly, allowed to take place. 

Yet another side of the wide sphere of usefulness of the apple is 
recorded by Horace, in the Saétres ii. 3, 272 f.: 


quid, cum Picenis excerpens semina pomis 
gaudes si cameram percusti forte, penes te es ? 


upon which Porfyrio comments: solent amantes semina ex malts orbi- 
culatis duobus primis compressa digitis mittere in cameram, velut augu- 
rantes, st cameram contigerint, posse sperari ad effectum duct, guod animo 
conceperunt. 

I shall now consider a number of passages which must be dealt 
with in determining how much the likeness of the apple to the shape 


1 Imitated in one told of Ctesylla ; Antoninus Liberalis, 1. 
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of a woman’s breast had to do with the part it played in courtship 
and marriage.? 
Aristophanes has, in the Acharnians (v. 1199): 


trav ritOiwy, ws oxAnpa cai Kvdana. 

In the Lysistrata occur the words (v. 115): 

ras ‘ EAévas ra pada. 
The scholiast explains: rovs pacrotds ppra dyoiv. In the Leclesia- 
susae (v. got ff.) the young man says, of the girl: 

TO Tpvpepoyv yap éurépuxe 

Tots amaAotwe pnpots 

xdmt rots pyAos * éravOet- 


Two other writers of comedy, also, make the comparison. Crates 
(frag. 40 Kock) has: 


wavy yap éoriv wpixdrata 
Ta TiTH” womrep pHAOv 7 pupaixvAd. 


Cantharus (/rag. 6 Kock) has: 


Kvdwvios pyAovow els 1a rer Oia. 


1 For this symbolism in modern literature, cf. Goethe, Faust v. 3771 ff. 


Faust. Einst hatt’ ich einen schénen Traum ; 
Da sah ich einen Apfelbaum, 
Zwei schéne Aepfel glinzten dran, 
Sie reizten mich, ich stieg hinan. 
Drm Scuéng. Der Aepfelchen begebrt ihr sehr, 
Und schon vom Paradiese her. 
Von Freuden fiihl’ ich mich bewegt 
Dass auch mein Garten solche trigt, 
with the note in the edition of von Loeper (Berl. 1879), who cites “ Dschami in 
Jussuf u. Suleika, 15 Gesang, von der Brust Suleika’s: Zwei frische Aepfel, 
welche einen Zweig geziert; Ariost. Ras. Rol. vii. 14: Due pome acerbe e pur 
a’ avorio fatte, Vengono evan, come onde; Konrad’s Tryanischer Krieg, von der 
Helena: Als ob zwén epfel wiinneclich, Ihr waeren dar gestecket; auch Biirger: 
Und suche den Baum, den Baum, Der den Apfel der Liebe dir trug.” Cf. 
also Goethe’s Der Miillerin Verrath, third stanza, and Grimm’s Worterbuch s.vv. 
Apfel, Frauenaepfel. 
2 The scholiast says: pijdos: rats wapeats, on which Rutherford (Schol. Arsst. 
ii. p. 550) observes that this is a known late sense of ujdov. In view of the other 
places in Aristophanes, I feel pretty certain that the scholiast is mistaken. 
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Coming down to Theocritus, we have, in a mime attributed to him, 
a dialogue in which the girl exclaims, as she repels the rude advances 
of her lover: 


ri pas carvpionxe; tid" evdoev dao palav; 
and the young man replies: 
pada rea mpdriora rdde yvodovra diddkw. 
Theoc. J/dyl]. xxvii. 48 f. 
The writers of the Greek Anthology yield a few more illustrations. 
Leonidas of Tarentum has this line : 
kal patos, dxpns dyyedos, xvowng. 
Anth. Plan. 182. 
In another place’ he has the word pyAotxov — literally, ‘apple-sus- 
tainer’ — used of a stvophium. 
In an epigram by Rufinus we read: 


mapOevos dpyupoméLos éAovero, xpioea paLav 
xXpwrt yadaxromaye pyro Siavopévy, xré. 
Anth. Pal. v. 60. 
Two epigrams by Paulus Silentiarius are especially illuminating. 
In one, he writes: 


el ror éuoi, xapiecoa, reav rade cUpBora paLav 
wracas, OABiLw thy xdpiv ws peydAny, 

Anth. Pal. v. 291. 
and that the rdée means ‘apples’ is clear from the epigram immedi- 
ately preceding, upon the same theme, and, very possibly, written 
for the same occasion; here apples are specified as the gift, and a 
comparison with the breasts is again intended : 


Oppo. ToAvTToinTov brokAerrovca TEKOVCNS, 
ovfvyinv pjrwv Saxev enol podéwy 
OnruTépy xapiecoa. pdyov Taxa Trupady épaoruwv 
AaMpidiws pyro pikey EpevOopevors 
elpt yap 6 TAnpwv proyt cUpmdAoKos: avr 8 palav 
@ moro, drpyKTors pHArAa Pépw waddpats. 
Anth. Pal. v. 290. 





1 Anth. Pal. vi. 211. 
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An anonymous squib addressed to an old woman whose unwel- 
come attentions have made her troublesome to some young fellow, 
should probably be included here: 


dAAnv Spiv Baravfe, MevecOov: od yap éywye 
éxxaipov pyAwy mpoodexopat putida: 
GAN’ aici rrerdOynxa cvvaxpdlovoay drrwpyy. 
wore Ti wepates AevKov idely Kdpaxa ,; 
Anth. Pal. xi. 417. 


The curious piece of metaphorical writing that follows, reminding 
one strongly of the figurative language of the Song of Songs, is from 
the speech of Bacchus to Beroe, in the Dzonysiaca of Nonnus, an 
epic poet of, perhaps, the fourth century of our era: 


“rapbeve viv xpdvos HAGE* wore rpvydwpev drapyV; 
aos oTdxus Hétyro Kal dyroto xarifeu: 
Ajpiov dunow craxvyddpoy, ayri dé Anois 
pyrpe ten pears OorAvVora Kurpoyevety. 
Sé£o S& yecomdvov pe Tens broepyov dAwis * 
iperépys pe komioce putynkdpov ‘Adpoyeveins, 
Odhpa Hurov ryfau hepéo Brov, Ayepidwy Se 
opgaka ywwokw veoOnréa yepotv addaoowy. 
olda, 7d0ev wore pda weraiveras* olda purevoat 
Kat wreXenv ravigvdrAov épedoperny KuTrapiocy * 
dpoeva Kat poivixa yeynOora OnAci pio-yw, 
Kat podov, Hv €0éAys, mapa piAaxe Kado défw. 
HN poe xpvodv ayos Komdns xdpiv> ov xpéos CABov: 
proOov éxw Svo uyAa, puns Eva Borpuv drwpys.” 
TOA parnv dydopeve, Kal ovK nueiBero Kovpy 
Baxxov py voéovca yuvaipavéos orixa pwr. 
Nonnus, Dionys. 42, 297 ff. (K6échly’s edition). 


What inferences may fairly be drawn from all this evidence? It 
may be held, I think, that from Aristophanes down, the comparison 
of breasts with apples was a familiar one. On the other hand, we 
must not forget that only in late writers do we find this symbolism 
an element in the game of sending or throwing apples, as love-gifts. 
What we must seek, in order to explain satisfactorily all the many 
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phases of this widespread, tenacious custom, is some simple, funda- 
mental idea, through which, in some way, the general notion of love 
or fruitfulness shall be symbolized in the apple. This requirement 
is not satisfied by the hypothesis that the apple represented the 
breast, and, for that reason, and because the writers who so under- 
stood the practice are late writers, I am inclined to believe that they 
were themselves deceived by the commonness of the comparison of 
apple and breast, and invented, while they supposed, very likely, 
that they were following tradition, a symbolism of their own. 

My conclusion is that in the remotely ancient attribution of the 
apple and the apple-kind, as typical of all fruitfulness, to Aphrodite 
— the a/ma Venus of Lucretius’s invocation — and its connexion also 
with other divinities of like functions (such as Dionysus, the god of 
vegetation, and Ge, the mother of all things), originated the mean- 
ing which it was felt to have when employed in courtship and the mar- 
riage ceremony. So much seems fairly plain. But the evidence on the 
subject left us by the classical authors does not enable us to take 
the next step, and offer an explanation of the fact that the apple 
was used in preference to other objects, as representing the life- 
giving functions of these deities. The original association of Aphro- 
dite and the apple may very likely have been purely accidental, arising 
from a very ancient connexion, in some locality, of the worship of 
the apple-tree and the worship of a goddess of love. If one of 
these cults spread, it might naturally carry the other with it, and 
the apple-tree, which started, let us suppose, as an independent god, 
might, in the course of time, come to be looked upon as owing its 
sacred character simply to its being in some sense an emblem of 
Aphrodite. 


GREEK SHOES IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD.! 
By ARTHUR ALEXIS BRYANT. 


rlyos ériornubyws Néyes ; | oKuTGv roufs ; — PLATO. 


I. ANTIIOAHZIA. 


1) @yot yap 6 Swxparnys éx rerrdpwv tov dvayxaordtwy rod ovyKel- 
wOa, A€yer S& rovrous tpavryny Kat yewpyov Kal oxvTroTopoy Kal olxoddpov.* 

In all save the most primitive of Edens the Socratic rule above 
set forth holds good :— man must be clothed and fed and shod and 
housed, and carpenter, cobbler, farmer, and weaver will always find 
a place. So in Greece, though a kindlier climate enabled the inhab- 
itants to reduce such protections to their lowest terms, we find the 
shoemaker briskly at work. 

With his brethren of the forge, the tan-yard, the rule, and the 
loom, he appears again and again in our extant literature, — serving 
now to point the philosopher’s moral, as in Plato and Aristotle, now 
to illustrate the orator’s logic, or to receive the comic poet’s abuse, 
— but ever spoken of in familiar terms as a daily acquaintance. 

We are thus prevented from supposing, as a cursory inspection of 
vase-paintings might perhaps lead us to suppose, that the unshod 


1] have tried to see what we could lear from the literature of the fifth and 
fourth centuries as to our subject. It is not my purpose here to discuss, except 
indirectly, the monumental evidence. The principal modern articles on the sub- 
ject are: HERMANN, Griech. Privatalt. pp. 180-184, 185-196; BLUMNER, Zech- 
nologie, I, pp. 267-286 ; IWAN VON MULLER, Gr. Privatalt. (Handbuch, Vol. IV, 
I pt. 2d ed. 2), pp. 103-104, 245, 249; BLUMNER, Leben u. Sitten, I, pp. 60-67; 
III, pp. 158, 160; GUHL U. KONER, Leben d. Gr. u. Rom. (ed. 6, curav. R. Engel- 
mann), pp. 306-309; BAUMEISTER, Denkmdler s.v. FUSSBEKLEIDUNG (I, p. 574) ; 
SCHUHMACHER (III, pp. 1587-1588) ; SMITH, Dict. Ant. s.vv. calceus, baucides, 
carbatina, cothurnus, embas, endromis, sandalium ; DAREMBERG ET SAGLIO; 
Dictionnaire, s.vu. arbyle, baucides, blautae, carbatina, cothurnus, crepida, 
diabathrum, embas. 2 Arist. Pol. 4. 4. p. 12g1a. 13. 
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foot was the rule in Hellas. The Spartans indeed, by the law of 
Lycurgus, enjoined this on their youth : 

2) Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. 2. 3: dvré ye pyv rod dwradvvew rovs 
wooas trodypaciw erafey dvurrodnoig Kparuvev, vouifwv ei rotr doxjceay, 
woAd pav pdov ay dpha éxBaive, doparéorepov S¢ mpavy xaraBaivev, xal 
andjoa Kat dvabopety xai Spapyety Oarrov dvumddyrov ei oKyKws ely Tovs 
wooas 7 brodedenevor. 

We read that the old Agesilaus felt this habit of his early years 
still strong upon him in age. So Aelian’: 

3) “AynotAaos 6 Aaxedapovios yépwv 4dn dv dyvmddyros moAAdxts Kal 
dyirwy mpoje ... Kat radra éwOtvds év dpa yepepiy. 

Plato, with his poetic sympathy for Spartan theories, reckons care 
for shoes among the vanities which the philosopher will lightly es- 
teem,’ and in the Zaws tabooes them for his warrior youth along 
with all manner of hats, as impairing the natural vigor of the god- 
provided coverings for head and feet: 

4) Plato, Zegg. 12.942 D and E: 

Kal TO ye peylorov, THY THS Keparys Kai Today Sivauy py SaPHeipav 
TH Tov dAXOTpiwy oKeracpdTwv TepiKadudy, THY TOY oiKxeiwy dmroA\tTAS 
mirov re kat trodnpatuy yéveoty Kal piovv. 

Socrates, as we know, in summer and winter, in city and field, 
trusted to these oixeta trodjpara of his own hardy feet®: 

5) Plato, Phaedrus 229 A: Acip’ éxrparduevon xara tov “Tuoodv 
twuev. €lra Grou ay ddfy év qovyia Kab {nodpeBa. 

Ris xospov, ws eouxev, dvurddyros Ov Ervxov. ov pev yap oy dei. pgo- 
Tov ovv Hiv Kata TO bddriov Bpexovor Tots wodas lévas Kai ovK andés, 
GAXws re cal tHVvdE THY Wpay Tod Erovs xal THS HuEpas. 

And this he did even when ordinary mortals betook themselves to 
felt wrappings and leggings of sheepskin to shut out the cold,* so 
that his friends recall with gusto his rare concessions to custom, as 
when, ‘in best bib and tucker,” and with shoes on his feet, he went 
to dine at Agatho’s.® We are told that some others, too, at Athens, 


1 Var. Hist. 7. 13. 2 Phaedo 64 D. 

8 Cf. with the Phaedrus passage above Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2. and Ameips. Conn. 
Jrag. ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 27 (Kock, I, 672. 9), where Socrates is called “the bane 
of shoemakers.” * Plato, Symfos. 220 B. 

8 Id. sbid. 174 A, and infra, 118. 
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men of simple habits and Spartan endurance, like Lycurgus the 
financier,’ and Phocion the orator,? went habitually unshod; but the 
very fact that these are so cited, not to mention the other idiosyn- 
crasies of costume and custom attributed to each, marks them as 
exceptions to a rule almost universal. 

As few men went barefoot all the time, so there were times when 
most men put off their shoes. Indoors, whether at meals (6, 7) or 
in bed (8, 9, 10) or at the bath (11), or at exercise in gymnasium or 
palaestra, men never wore anything on their feet.’ 

6) Ar. Vesp. 103-104: 

ev0ds 8° dd Soprycrod Kéxpayev éuBddas, 
xdmer éxeto’ €Owv mpoxabevde tp wave. 


7) Eubulus, Dolon. frag. 30 (Kock, II, 175. 30)*: 


éya Kexdptacpa: pey, avdpes, ov Kakds, 
GAN’ elt tAnpys, Wore Kal ports wavy 
bredyodpnv aravta Spay ras éuBadas. 


8) Arist. De. Part. Anim. 4. 10. p. 6874. 28 : 

GAN of A€yovtes ws ouvverrynKey ov KaA@s 6 dvOpwros GANG yEpioTa 
rav Cywv (dvurddyrov re yap airéy elvai dace Kai yupvov Kal ovk éxovra 
Grrdov mpos GAKyv) ovx dpOas A€yovow. Ta pev yap GAAa piav exe Bor- 
Peay cai peraBddAdr\jcoOa dvri ravrys érépay ovx éoriv, GAX dvayxKatov 
worep trodedepevov det xabevdev. 


9) Ar. Heel. 313-315, and 319: 


éyw 5¢ xardxepos mada xeLyTiov, 
ras éuBadas Cyrov AaBeiv éy TO oKdTw 
kat Ooipdriov: dre dy 8° éxeivo WyrAadov 
ov eduvdpny evpey... 

- «+» AapBavw 
TOUTL TO THS Yyvvakds WucdumrAocd.oy 
kal ras éxeivys Lleporxas tpéAKopau.® 


1 Pseud.-Plutarch, Vt. X. Orat. p. 842 C. 2 Plutarch, Phocion 4. 
8 Women did not usually remove their shoes indoors, except at night. Cf s.v. 
Tlepoixai, infra, p. 89. * Ap. Ath. 3. 100 A. 


5 This whole passage is beautifully illustrated by the marble relief of Aescula- 
pius and the sick man (Hirt. Bilderbuch f. Myth. Arch. u. Kunst, I, XI, 3). The 
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10) Id. sid. 340-347: 

... kal yap 7 Ewep éyw 
dpovdy or’ éxovoa Ooipdriov otyw ‘ddpovy. 
Kov TovTo Avil p’, GAAG Kal Tas éuPBddas. 
ovxouy AaBely y' abras éduvdyny ovdapod. 

BA. pa rov Acdvvaor odd" éyw yap Tas éuas 

Aaxwvixas, dAX’ ws Ervxov xeLyriay, 
és Tw KoOdpyw Tw 700° évOeis Tenor, 
iva py "yxéoap és THY otovpay: etc. 

11) Crates, Zher. frag. 15 (Kock, I, p. 134): 
GAN’ dvtides rou éyw yap abra mapmadt 
7a Oeppa AovTpa mpOTov a~w Trois énois 
éri Kidvwv worep Oia TOU Tawviov | 
éxi ris Oardtrys; wad’ éExdorw peioerat 
cis Hv wiedov. pet St GUSup “dvéxere. 
drer’ dAdBacros evOéws nfer pipov 
abrdparos, 6 omdyyos Te Kai Ta oavdada.? 


Even out of doors in the warmth of a summer day, in the country 
vineyard or rambling by the cool river, it could have been no star- 
tling thing to see men of good station barefoot. Those of humbler 
station in good weather went unshod about their work. The monu- 
ments here show us that Plato‘ is building on facts when he says of 
his visionary state that its inhabitants 

12) otrdv re wovovvres Kal olvoy Kat indrca Kai brodnpata, Kai olxodo- 
pnodpevor oikias, Odpovs pev Ta Tora yupvot Te Kal dvvTddyToa épyd- 
GovTat, TOU Se xetpdvos Hudrecpévor Kat drodedepevor. 


two shoes placed neatly beneath the bed at the foot suggest the comical 
gropings of the old man above, when he does not find his é¢ufdées in their 
accustomed place. 

1 Ath. 6. 268 A. 

2 It is clear that the bather removed his shoes on entering the bath. After his 
bath and anointing, they were brought to him, perhaps to keep his feet dry and 
clean while he was completing his toilet. For this purpose they may have had 
wooden soles (¢f. infra, p. 79). It is just possible that the owdyyos, here men- 
tioned, may have nothing whatever to do with the bath, but be that used to clean 
and polish the sandals (cf. infra, p. 92). 

8 Cf. supra, 5. 4 Rep. 2. 372 A. 
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But in the streets of the city (13), unpaved and miry as they were,! 
in journey abroad (14) or service afield,? and ever in winter when 
out of doors the men of Athens wore shoes? (12, 15). 
13) Ar. Vesp. 273-276: 
ri wor ov mpd Oupav aiveras dp’ ipiv 6 yépwv ob8° Sraxover; 
pov droAdAexey Tas : 
éuBddas, 7 mpocéxoy’ év 
T@ OKOTy Tov SaxTvACy Tov. 
14) Ar. Eg. 319-321: 
vy Ata xdpeée rodt’ pace rairév, dore kal yéAuv 
mdaproAruy rois Snpdrarot Kat pido tapacyebeiy 
apiv yap elvan Ilepyaojow éveov éy rais éuBdovv. 


15) Ar. Vesp. 445-447: 
. » Kal TOUS TOdAS XELL@VOS GvTOS WHEAEL 
wore py pryav Exdoror’. GAA TovToLs y odK én 
ovd’ éy 6@Oadrpoicor aldws rdv waAumdv éuBador. 


From this last passage it would seem that even the slaves in win- 
ter time were by good masters furnished with shoes,* — perhaps had 
a right to expect them. 

We should not then expect on Athenian streets to meet with many 
barefoot men; and, save in the balmiest weather, a closer look at 
those we saw thus unprotected would probably reveal to us, above 
the bare feet, the homely rpi8wv and furrowed brow of the frugal 
philosopher®: 

16) Aristophanes, Vud. 102-104: 

aiBot rovnpol y' oda rots dAaLdvas 
TOUS WxpLGyTas, TOs dvuTodnTous A€yers 
ov 6 kaxodainwy Swxparys kat Xarpepav. 


1 Cf. Hermann, Griech. Antig.3, Vol. IV, p. 137, and the passage in Ar. Ves. 
248 sgq., among others. 


2 Plato, Sympos. 220 B. 8 Cf. also 9 and Io and especially 112. 
4Cf. also Xen. Mem.1.6.2: {Ys yodv ovrws ws 005’ ay els Soddos bwd deoréry 
Starrdpevos pelvece .. . dvumbdnros re kal dxlrwy duaredets ; and infra, 70. 


5 Cf, for similar phraseology, Theocr. /d. 14. 5. 
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Il. THE SHOEMAKER AND SOCIETY. 


17) “Erc ra dSrodypara a dyes épynoda airds oxvroropjoau, Kal 7d 
iudriov idyvar Kal Tov xeTwvioxov.! 

Whatever the skill of the versatile Hippias, the average mortal 
did not make his own shoes in Athens more than with us, and 
somebody had to make them for him. The shoemaker, like all 
those craftsmen whose occupations kept them indoors and seated,’ 
was pitied and despised by the athletic Greek, for shoemaking 
was essentially a sedentary occupation (18, 19, 101).° 

18) Ar. Plut. 160-162: 


réxvor St waa Sid ce xat copicpara 
év roto. dvOparociy éo8” yipnpeva: 
6 pev yap airav oxvrorope Kabynpevos, etc. 


19) Hippocrates, De Artic. 820 D*: xepdvagw dpa rovrowe xpéov- 
Tat Oxdoa » oKuTLKYS epya 7 xaAKeins 7 GAXO Te ESpeiov Epyov . . . etc. 

The shoemaker was often a slave, perhaps master of his earnings 
above a daily toll due his owner, but bound to him, nevertheless. 
So Aeschines °: 

20) xwpis 8& oixéras, Syuovpyods THs oKvToTopKys Téexvys évvea 7 
Séxa. wv Exacros rovrw bvy° dBodrods awéhepe THs Hpepas, 6 O° Hyepov 
Tov épyaorypiov tprwBorov. 

When not actually a slave the shoemaker was used by comedian 
and philosopher as the type of the Philistine Sjpos (21). 
21) Ar. Eecles. 431-433: 


clr’ €OopvByoav xdvéxpayov ws ev A€yau 
TO oKVTOTOpLKOY TAROOs, of 8° ex Trav dypav 


dveBopBopvgay .. . etc. 


1 Plato, Hipp. Min. 368 C. 

2 Cf. Plato, Rep. 6. 495 D; Xen. Occ. 4. 2, etc. 

8 Cf. Red-figured cy/ix in British Museum (Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. a. Wiss. f. 
1867, Taf. 4, 5) and the famous, black-figured Orvieto vase (Mon. dell? Inst. XI, 
tav. 29. 1. = Baumeister, figg. 1649, 1650). 

4In Ar. Eccles. 385 sgq. the whole assembly is said to look like a conclave of 
shoemakers, from its pale, “indoor” complexion. 

5 In Timarch. 97. 
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Like Shakespeare’s “mender of soles,” in /udius Caesar, his 
estimation was of the lowest. ‘rd oxvroropsxov 7AHO0s,” says Aris- 
tophanes, above (21); “if haply a cobbler learn wisdom,” says 
Plato, in the Zheaetetus’: 

22) ‘iva cal of oxvrorduot abraéyv THv codiav pabwoww dxovoavres.”’ 

The xaAxeds, oxvrotduos, BupoorwAys, etc., are the “ butcher, baker, 
and candlestick-maker,’”’ — the “ Hob and Ned and Dick” of Greek 
literature * (23, 24). 

23) Plato, Sympos, 221 E: dvous yap xavOyndiovs A€yer Kal yadxéas 
Twas Kal OKUYTOTOMOVs Kat Bupdodépas Kal det Sia Tov airdy rabra haiverat 
A€yery, Gore depos xat dvontos avOpwros was Gv Tov Adywy KaTayeAdoee, 

24) Ar. £g. 738-740: 


Tous pev KaAous Te Kaya0ods ov mpoad€xeL, 
cautoy St AvyxvorwAace xai vevpoppadors 
Kai oxvrordépos Kai BuporordAats érdidws. 


In spite of the cobbler’s humble position, his shop (cxvroropeiov),® 
in the region of the dyopa, or elsewhere, like the shops of barber and 
perfumer, was a favorite resort of loafers, and must have witnessed 
lively scenes, where all Athenians loafed of a morning (25, 26). 

25) Lysias, Or. 24. 20: éxaoros yap tpav Aorta: rpoopatay 6 
pev mpos pupotwdrcioyv, 6 5& mpds Kovpeiov, 6 5€ mpdos oxvToTopeioy, 6 5° 
dot ay Tux, Kal wAdioToL pev Ws TOs éyyuTdTW THS dyopas KaTecKevac- 
pevous, Adxiorot 58 ws rods wAcicrov dméxovtas airys’ wor’ d tis bpov 
wovypiay Karayvoceras TOY Ws ene elovdvTwy, SpAov Ort Kat TOV Tapa Tots 
GAAos SarpiBovrwv: ef 88 kdxeivwv dravrov ‘“AOnvatwy: dravres yap eA 
o6e mpordoray xai SvarpiBav dpod ye mov. 

26) Teles ap. Stob. /lor.95. 21: Zyvwv épy Kparyra dvaywockeyv 
éy oxuteiy xabypevov Tov “ApirroréXous mporperrikov . . . dvaywaoKovTos 
8 abrod tov oxvréa Eby mpocéexe apa parrovra. 

In it apprentices might probably be seen, taking their first lessons 
in the mysteries of their craft (27, 28, 29). 


1180 D. 

2Cf. also Plato, Protag. 319 D; 324 C; Rep. 5. 466 B; Gorg. 491 A. 

8 For an excellent picture of a oxvroropeiov, vid. the Orvieto vase, above (p. 62, 
n. 3) cited from Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, tav. 29. 1. A good reproduction also in 
Baumeister, Denkmdler, fig. 1649. 
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27) Xen. Mem. 4.4.5: da xpovov yap adixdpevos 6 “Irwias "AOnvale 
wapeyévero TH Swxparea A€yovr. mpds Twas, ws Oavpaorov ey 7d, ci pev 
ris BovAcro oxutréa KddfacGai tia 9 Téxrova 7 xaAxéa 7} brwéa, py do- 
péty, Grou Gv wéeuwas Tovrov Tvxot, etc. 

28) Aristotle, De Sophist. Elench. 32. p. 184a. 4: domwep av di tis 
émoriunv ddoxwv rapadiceay éxi 7d pndey roveiv robs wddas, dra cKvTo- 
Topuxny pev py Siddoxoe pd’ dOev Svvycera wopiLerOu ra Toradra, Socy 
St wodAa yey Tavrodaray trodnudtuv: otros yap BeBonOnxe pev mwpods 
THV xpelav, Téxvnv 5° od rapéduxev. 

29) Plato, Rep. 5.456 D: év ot ry oda, Hv wxiLoper, worepov ote 
qptv apeivous avdpas eLeapydcba. rovs pvAaxas Tvxdvras ys SixrAOopev 
matdeias, |} TOUS OKUTOTOMOUS TH OKUTLKH waLdevOevTas ; 

Here, too, customers might be measured for orders, as in the 
Orvieto vase already several times cited,! or shoes might be pur- 
chased ready-made, for we see from the monuments that the shoe- 
maker’s shop served as well for the display and sale of his wares. 
We have no Greek evidence for the open-air vending of shoes that 
is pictured in the famous Pompeian forum scenes.’ 


III. THE COBBLER AND THE TANNER. 


The raw material from which shoes were made was much the 
same in Greece as it is with us to-day. The Bupcordpos, cxvrordpos 
(30) oxureds (27), as the very names given him would imply, dealt 
mainly with the hides of large animals (oxvry,® déppara,* Bipoo*), the 
commonest being that of the ox,® and these had been previously 
dressed, or tanned. Exceptions to this rule are so rare that Xeno- 
phon, when the Ten Thousand were obliged to use undressed skins 
for their xapBdria, thinks fit to mention the fact (37). 

30) Plato, Gorg. 447 D: worep Gy ci ériyyavey dv trodnparwv 
Synprovpyds, darexpivaro Gy $y ov aoe Ste oKvTOTOMOs. 


1 Vid. supra, p. 63, n. 3. With this it is interesting to compare the like Roman 
scene, from the Herculaneum wall-painting published in tt. d’ Ercol., Tom. I, 
tav. xxxv, p. 187. 

2 Pitt. d’ Ercol., Tom. III, 41 sgg¢. 

8 Vid. 31, 32. 5 Vid. 34. 

4 Vid. 33. 6 Vid. 35, 36, 37, etc. 
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31) Plato, Charm.173 D: rivos émornpovus A€yas ; 7] oKUTOY TOMAS ; 

32) Arist. Bth. Mic. 1. 11. p. L101a. 4: ... Kat oxvroropoy éx Tov 
Sobévrwv oxutav KdAXAcTov brddnpa Tocely. 

33) Plato, Rep. 2. 370 E: ‘AAN’ otk dy rw maw ye péya te ely, 
ovd” ef abrois BovxdAous Te Kal wroipévas Tovs Te GAXOVS voueas rpoTHeciper, 
lva of re yewpyot ext Td dpovy exorev Bois, of re oixodopuor mpds Tas dpwyas 
pera Tov yewpyay xpnoOa trofvyiows, tpavra 8& Kat oxvrorouor Séppacr 
Kal €piots. 

34) Xen. Afol. Socr. 29: ovx Env xphvat rev vidv wept Bupoas acdeverv. 

35) Sappho ap. Hephaestion p. 42. 1. (/rag. 98 Bergk) : 


Oupwpy modes éExropdyuior, 
7a. dé cd Bara repreBona, 
miovyyo. St Sé&’ éferdvacay. 


36) Ar. £y. 314-318: 


TIA®. 018° éyw 7d rpdypa Tov0” GOev wdAat Karrveras. 

"AAA, ef 88 py OV y oloOa Kdrrup’, odd" éyw xopdevpara, 
doris troréuvwy érwres dépya poxOnpod Bods 
Tois dypoixoow travovpyws, wore patverOar Tax, 
Kal mpiv Huepay hopjoa peilov jv Svotv Soxpaty. 


37) Xen. Anad. 4.5.14: kat yap joav, éredy érédiwe 7a dpyxaia 
brodnpata, xapBdrivat werounpevas €x THY veoddptwv Boar. 

The tanner (Bupcoddiys (38 ¢¢ passim), oxvdrodeyys Or oxvrAddapos 
(39, 40), BuprormAns (24 etc.), oxvrodepyys (41) or Bupaoro.ds*) seems 
as a rule to have been a different person from the cobbler, or shoe- 
maker. Both trades are often mentioned in catalogues of profes- 
sions,” and they are usually distinguished. But the tanner did some- 
times make shoes and do other leather work as well. The Paphla- 
gonian in the Knights fulfills this double function, and Theophrastus? 
speaks of a oxvrodépys who repaired a torn wallet of leather.* 


1 Deinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 160, where Bipoa means, as usual, fanned hide. 

2 Vid. 24, 39, 42, and cf. Plato, Sym. 221 E. 

8 Charact. 16. Vid. 43, infra. Cf. also the shoemaker’s and tanner’s tools 
found in one shop at Mayence along with boots and sandals. Bliimner, Zech- 
nologie, I, p. 281, fig. 29. 

*QOn this branch of the leather trade, cf infra, 117: oxurdpia parrd. 
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38) Ar. £g. 44: 
... OUTOS TH rpoTépa voupnvia 
éxpiaro SotAov, Bupcodeyy TadAaydva. 


39) Ar. Av. 490-492: 
dvarndaor mavres ér epyov anys Kepapijs oKvA0dEepas 
oxuryns Badavns dAqdiraporBoi ropvevroAvpacmdomryot, 
ot b¢ BadiLove’ brodnodpevor vixTwp.... 


40) Demosthenes, J Aristogit. I. (Or. 25. 38): Grar’ év rovros 
Tov pey Tarairwpov Pwxidnv Kai Tov xaAKorvmov Tov éx Tlepaids Kal rov 
oxvAddeyov Kai dowv GAAwv KarrydpyKxe wap dpiv ld’ ddixotvras rHv 
woAuy, etc. 

41) Theophrastus, Hest. Plant. 3.18. 5': rav 8 xrAwviwy Trav véwv 
éf ivov ra pvAXa els S¥o Kar’ GAAnda 58 ex Tov TAayiwy Dore GroLxélv. 
Barrovos 88 rovr@ xai of oxvrodéyar ra. Séppara Ta devxd. 


42) Ar. Plat. 513-514: 


lg , “A aA A er a A 
Tis xaAxevew 7 vavrnyely 7 parte 7 TpoxorTocety 
7 OKvToTopety 7 wALwOoupyety 7 wAvveV 7 oKvACdEpely. 


43) Theophrastus, Char. 16: xai éay pds OvrAaKov adpirwv Siaddyn, 
xpos Tov éEnyntnv éA\Owv épwrdy, ri xp) moretv: Kai éav daroxpivytas aire 
éxdotvas TO oKvTOOgYy emipparvar, etc. 

Of the process of tanning we learn little from writers within our 
period? The Knights contains a good many references which later 
authorities enable us to interpret. Opavedoera (v. 369), Stararra- 
Aevbyoe xapai (v. 371), and wapacrop® (v. 481) are all said by the 
scholiasts to mean “peg out,” or “stretch out,” as the tanner 
stretched his hides on bench or ground to clean them;*® and 
wapariA® (Vv. 373) is explained by the tanner’s practice of depilating 
the hides. As a preparation for this depilation, the hides were 
treated with a strong acid solution and the resulting ichor was in 
high favor as a fertilizer. So Theophrastus, who calls. it xémpos 


1 Of the xuydcBaros or “ dog-thorn.” 
2 On the whole subject, see Bliimner, Zechsologie, I, p. 257 sq. 
8 Vid. Bliimner, /.c. 
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Buprodefixy or oxvrodeyixy.' The actual process of tanning was per- 
formed much as it is to-day. We have mention of the bark of the 
pine (44) and the alder (45), the leaves of the myrtle (46) and of 
the sumach, or dog-thorn (41), as well as the familiar gall-apple (47). 

44) Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 3.9.1: weixys yap 1d piv qmepov 
wo.ovot, TO 5° dypiov, THs 8° dypias Svo yévy: Kadodor 8 riv pév idaiay, 
tiv dt wapadiav: ... 7d St pvAAov Aerrdrepov Kai duevyvorepov 4 mapa- 
Nia Kal Nedrepoy Tov pAotovy Kai eis Ta Séppata xpyoimov: % Se érépa ov.? 

45) Theophrastus, Ast. Plant. 3. 14. 3: povoyevés 58 xat 4 KA“Opa 

. Tpaxvprovov S& Kai 6 Prods ~owHev epvOpis, de O Kai Barra ra 
Séppara.. 

46) Hippocrates, De Morb. Mul. 1. p. 628. 22: ...%4 odiy pop 
Bupaodeyuxy, pupoivns piAAowe Kai Barov év olvp péeAdave épety Kat KAvLeuv. 

47) Theophrastus, Ast. Plant. 3. 8.6: xyxidas 5 ravra pepe ra 
yey, povy 8 cis Ta Séppara xpyoinny 7 Hpepis. 

The tan-yard was thus famed in ancient as in modern times for an 
odor, not “born to waste its sweetness on the desert air” (48, 49, 
50). 

48) Ar. Eg. 892: 

. lar Bor. 


ovK és xdpaxas aropbepet Bupons Kdxicrov dfwv, 


49) Ar. Pax. 753: 
SiaBas Bupody dcpas Savas xdredras BapBapopvbovs. 
50) Ar. Vesp. 38: 


. . Wave, wave, py A€ye: 
ofa. kaxiorov Touvurvov Bupons campas. ‘ 


And, if we may trust the scholiast on the Acharnians, 724, tanner- 
ies, like the abodes of the dead, must be outside the city limits.® 

51) Schol. Ar. Ach. 724: réros &w rov doreos, Aerpos xaAovpevos, 
é0a ra. Bupoia fv. 


1 Theophrastus, De Caus. Plant. 3. 9. 33 3-17-53 5 15. 2. 

2 Bliimner, curiously enough, has confused the (dala and the wapaXla in spite of 
this plain statement. See Zechnologie, p. 263,n.1. A rare instance of sleepiness. 

* That this was so in later times is shown by the passages from Artemidorus 
(Onirocr. 1. §1; 2. 20; 4. 56) which Bliimner (o. c.) cites on p. 262, n. 1. 
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IV. THE SHOEMAKER AND THE SHOE. 


The Athenian gentleman was as particular about the style and fit 
of his shoe as he was about the cut and hang of his iudriov. Plato 
recognizes the value in good looks of neatness here. 

52) Plato, Aipp. Mai. 294 A: worep ye éradav ipdrid tes AGBy 7 
brodjpara dpporrovra, Kav 7 yeAotos, KaAAiwv daiveras.} 

The shoemaker, we may be sure, was as careful to wear fine shoes 
as the clothier’s clerk is now to dress well, or the ragged bootblack, 
of the city street, to put a fine polish on his tattered underpinnings. 

53) Plato, Gorg. 490 D: GAX’ eis trodnpata SiArov Ste Set wco- 
vexréely Tov hpovipwrarov eis TavTa kal BeATLCTOV. Tov oKUTOTOMOV tows 
péepora Set trrodypara xat wAciora trodedenevov wepitarely ; 

The multitude of shoe-names which Pollux has preserved to us,— 
all of which I have found in writers before Theocritus, — testifies, 
more eloquently than any statement, to the variety and fastidious- 
ness of taste that prevailed.’ 

The work on the shoe was hand-work, — the shoemaker guiding 
his simple tools, with the intervention of no machine.’ So Plato in 
the First Alcibiades : 

54) Plato, 4&. 129 Cand D: dowep oxvroropos réuver rov rope 
kat opidy Kat dAdos épyavos ... Ti ov, Popevy Tov oKvToTdpov Téenvew 
épydvots pdvov 7 Kai xEpoiv; 

These dpyava, as we see from the monuments, and from actual 
samples which have come down to us, were remarkably like our 
own. The tools for which we have literary evidence are the fol- 
lowing : 

A) The &nives or cutters, roueds, and optAy.* 
These two are evidently differentiated in the A/abiades pas- 
sage, above. The scholiast on the Repudlic 1. 353 Ais more 
specific : 
55) optrAy éortv dpyavov tuyriKdv, ivdredov tiv Bdow exwv, ws TO 
évaytiov 6 Tropeds KuxAoreph. ere S¢ oxvTOTOpLKa épyadeta. 


1 Vid. also 64, 65, 89, ##/fra. 2 Vid. Pollux, 7. 80, 94, etc. 
8 Cf. again the two vase-paintings referred to on p. 62. 
4 Cf. omdedpara, Ar. Ran. 819. 
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B) The strop, rivog (if Schneider’s explanation be correct)? of 
the wood of the wild pear tree, dxpds. 

56) Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 5.5.1: ra 8% poxOnpa odypra. Siva- 
Tat Tépvery Ta OKANPA pGAAOV TOV porakov: dvinor yap év Tois 
padraxois..., mapaxova S¢ pdAicra tavta: dt 6 Kal of oKvTo- 
Topo. mowovvTa, Tovs mivaKas dxpdaoos. 

C) The /ast, xadérovs (57) and 

D) An unnamed tool which served to smooth and shape the 
upper about the last. 

57) Plato, Sympos. 191 A: 6 8 rére mpdcwroyv peréorpepe Kal 
ovveAKwv travraxd0ev 7d Séppa éxi tiv yaorépa WorEep TA CVOTATTA 
Bodrdvria év ordpa rody, dréde xara peony THV yaotépa O 84 Tov 
éudarov xadrovar, Kal ras pev GAXras puridas ras woAAds éfeA cave 
Kat ra. oTHOn SinpOpov éxwv Te Tovovroy Gpyavov olovy of axvToTdopor 
wept Tov KaAdzoba Acaivovres Tas TOV oKUTaV puTidas. 

E) The aw/, creas or dryriov, both of which forms Pollux? 
gives, and both of which have been respectively emended 
into the passage of Nicochares’s Crefans which he there strives 
to quote. Kock (I, 772) reads yet another form, ozeap: 

58) 1d tpurdvas dvriradov dreap xAios. Whatever may have 
been the exact form of the name, the awl itself was like those 
in use to-day.® 

Besides these, whose names we know, or of which we have special 
mention, the monuments show us a hammer, a pair of pliers, a low, 
three-legged table, and a cutting board of some little thickness. 
Still, shoemaking was mainly an affair of the awl and the needle in 
the popular mind: 

59) Plato, Politic. 180 C: ryv 7 ad mrAntixny dduopicdpefa xat 
THY TH TpyTE Kat papy xpwperny cwlecw, As 7 wAELoTH OKVTOTOMLKH. 
Indeed, this is true to-day, although the cutting and pounding are 
really as important. After the layers of the sole* had been cut, and 
the upper, if there was to be one, shaped and fitted, the leather was 
pierced by the awl, and the parts stitched together with threads of 


14d Theophr., Vol. Ill, p. 436: sunt tabulae ad quas cultros attritos sutores 
acuere solebant. 2 10. 141. 
8 Cf. upper left-hand corner of Orvieto vase. 4 Vid. infra, p.90 sqq. 
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sinew (vetpa).' Hence, “to stitch” is often vevpoppadpeiy (60, 61) 
and the shoemaker himself, by synecdoche, vevpoffddos (62) ; 
-although, in large cities, as Xenophon? tells us, where the cutting and 
pegging and stitching were performed by different hands, the term 
vevpoppados would be reserved for the sewer, as oxvrorduos for the 
cutter proper (24, 61). Bliimner’s contention® that the vevpoppddos 
was a cobbler, or repairer, of shoes, in distinction to oxvrordpuos, shoe- 
maker, does not seem to me a sound one. That there was any more 
stitching in the repairer’s work than in that of the shoemaker is 
certainly not likely. The distinction I have tried to draw is more 
natural and goes equally well with the ancient evidence. 

60) Plato, Zuthyd. 294 B: aire re dvr mavta ériotacbov, olov 
TexTovuKyy Kal oKUTUKHV, — wdvv y, épy — 7 Kal vevpoppadeiy Suvare 
éorov; — xal val pa Ala xarrvey,* épy. 

61) Xen. Cyrop. 8.2.5: év d rats peydras woAeot Sia Td TOAOIS 
éxacrov SeioPar, dpxe xai pla éxdorw Téxvy eis TO TpéperOat, morAAMKs Se 
ovd’ GAn pla, GAN brodjpara roved 6 pev dvdpeia, 6 St yuvaxeia, gore Se 
vOa. xai trodypata. 6 piv vevpoppapav tpéherat, 6 St oxiLwv, 6 88 yuTadvas 
pdvov ovvréuvuv, & Sé ye rovrwv ovdey rotdv, ANA ouvribels Tada. 

62) Plato, Rep. 4. 421 A: vevpoppddor yap PatrAor yevopevor xal 
StapOaperres Kat wpooroinodpevor elyar py GvTes more ovdev Server. 

In general, however, a single shoemaker would cut and fit and 
finish the shoe, and terms properly confined to the makers of parts 
are loosely used for the general word.’ The curious word micvyyos 
(or ricovyyos) is used for shoemaker by Sappho (35) and Pollux tells 
us that ‘“‘ some of the comic poets” also made use of it®: 

63) Pollux; 7. 82: rods d ra trodnpara pdrrovras movyyous evo1 
TOY KwuLKaY KaAdovoL Kal Ta epyaoTypia airav movyy.. 

It would appear that in the finer shoes, and in new work, sewing 
alone was employed, it being a mark of rusticity or poverty to wear 


1Cf. Hesiod, Of. 544: Séppara oupidwrey vetpy Bods. 

2 Cyrop. 8. 2. 5; vid. infra, 61. 

8 Technologie, I, p. 270 and n. 4. 

4 This is the proper word for “ repair” ; cf. infra, p. 71. 

8 Cf. 26 supra: oxutéa.. . pdwrovra, and 63. 

6 The word is found once in Alexandr. Aetol. ap. Athen. 15. 699 C, but this is 
somewhat later than our period. 
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“tapped ” shoes, with nails in them.’ So Teles says of the young 
Metrocles, when he was studying with Theophrastus and Xenocrates: 

64) Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 317: rére pew yap €€ dvdyxys Ba 
brodnpo. Exey Kai rovTo dxdtruvrov 7AOovs OvK Exov, era xAavida, etc. 
_ It was considered poor taste, also, to wear ill-fitting shoes. So 
Theophrastus® makes it a sign of dypouxia. 

65) ... “peLw rov rodds ra brodypata hopely.” * 

The honest cobbler, skilled in his art, as Aristotle says, will make 
good shoes. 

66) Aristotle, 2th. Lud. 2.1. p. 12194. 23: ed Sy tis éorw dpery 


oKuTiKys Kal orovdaiov oxvréws, Td Epyov ore wrovdaiov brddnpo.. 


But Lack the will, or lack the skill, 
So fares the luckless buyer ill. 


Unscrupulous oxvrordpo, by the use of split leather and leather 
cut transversely to look thick, would often provide such unpleasant 
surprises for their patrons as the Chorus in the Knights received at 
the hands of their Paphlagonian scoundrel (36, and ¢ 14). 

It was, as we have seen, as much a part of the shoemaker’s work 
to repair shoes as to make them (67, 68, 69), but the wearer of 
“‘ twice-cobbled ” shoes was branded by Theophrastus as aveAevOepos 
(69). The word for cobbling, pegging, repairing, resoling, and the 
like is xarrvev (69, etc.), and the adjective wadiumya (102; Gf 69), 
was applied to the cobbled shoe. 

67) Plato, Meno. 91 D, E: xairou répas A€yets, ei of pév ra br0dy- 
para épyafduevoe Ta tmodata cai Ta indria éLaxovpevor odK av Svvavro 
Aabeiy rpidxovO” Fpépas poxOnporepa dmodidovres 7 TapéAaBov ra twared 
TE Kat TA Urodnpara. 

68) Ar. Lys. 414-419: 

repos S€ Tis mpos oKvTOTOpMo Tadt AEyet 
veaviay kat méos éxovt ov mratdiKdv: 
@ CKUTOTOME MOV THS yuvvacKds TOU Todds 
To SaxrvAidiov mele ro Cvyov 
a0” daadov dv. ovr’ oty ov THs peony Bpias 
€XOuv xdAacov, rus Gy eipurépus exy. 
1 Cf. infra, 69. | 8 Char. 4. 4 Cf. also supra, 14, 36. 
3 This is just within our period, as we are speaking of Metrocles’s early life. 
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69) Theophrastus, Char. 22 (dveXevOépov éort) xai ra trodypara 
raAwp@ange. KexaTtTrupeva popeiv Kai A€yew OTe Képaros ovdey duadéper. 

It is pretty certain, however, that gentlemen sometimes violated 
this rule of Theophrastus, as such rules are transgressed by those 
who please, in all society. 


V. THE SHOE. 


Of the shoes themselves we are confronted with a bewildering 
variety. There were shoes for men and shoes for women! (61); 
there were good shoes and poor shoes (70); leather shoes and felt 
shoes (p. 93), and shoes with wooden soles (p. 79); there were san- 
dals and slippers,? and _ half-boots,® and top-boots ;* tall shoes for 
short people (71, 72),° thin shoes for tall people (72); shoes for 
summer and shoes for winter. 

70) Xen. Oec. 13. 10: tudria re yap a Set wapexew ed rots épya- 
ornpot Kat brodypara ody Spo mavra ow, GAAG Ta pev xeipw, Ta Se 
Bedrriv, tva F tov xpetrrw rots BeArioos ryiay, TO 88 xelpom Ta Frrw 
d.ddvan. 

71) Xen. Oec. 10. 2: eyw roivuy, épn, dav wore airynv, & Sadxpares, 
évrerpimpevnvy TOAAD pty Ypvip, Grrws Aevxorépa er. Soxoin clvac 7 fv, 
TodAy 5° éyxovon, Srws EpvOporépa paivorto tis dAnOeias, trodjpata 5° 
exovov byyAd, Grus peiLwv Soxoiy elvas 7 erepixer, etc. 


72) Alexis, /sostaston, frag. 98. 7. (Kock, II, p. 329): 


, 4 > 4 2 ra ig 
TVYXGVEL pLuKpa Tis OvVTA, HEeAXAOs év Tals Bavxiow 
éyxexdtrurat’ paxpd tis, did Babpov Aerrov pope. 


The general word for shoe appears to have been trddyua (2, 3, 4, 
etc., passim), as the word meaning “to wear shoes,” “to be shod” 
was trodedécOar.® 


1Cf. also Xen. Oec. 9. 6. 

2 Vid. s.v. Batra, infra. 

8 Vid. s.v. éuBdses, infra. 

4 Vid. s.v. €uBdrat and xé6Popvoi, infra. 

5 So among the Medes, Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 41. 


6 Cf. 73, infra, etc. 
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On the other hand, almost all the adjectival names of shoes, as 
Tlepouxai, Aaxwvxat, etc., are feminines. All these, furthermore, as 
will be seen, are of the true shoe, or sole-and-upper, variety,’ while 
the few neuters are all pretty certainly of the sandal type. We 
should therefore infer that drddnpa, in accordance with its deriva- 
tion, was originally a designation of the sanda/ only, while éuBads, 
or some similar word, was used to denote the whole shoe-class, as we 
now conceive it. So far as I know, there is nothing to hinder this 
theory, especially since éuBds still seems to carry a hint of its 
general use.” 

The tragic word for sioe* in general seems to have been apfvAn. 
That this word does not indicate a particular style of shoe is evident, 
I believe, from the following facts :— 

a) So far as I can find, a word for shoe occurs thirteen distinct 
times in extant tragedies and tragic fragments* :—ten times it is 
apBvAn ; once each, evpapis, xpovradov, rédiAov. This would indicate 
one of three things:—either apBvAy was a particular kind of stock 
tragic boot, or the characters on whom it appears were like and in 
like situations, or apBvAn meant simply “ soe.” 

6) The word cannot denote the tragic boot or buskin, for in the 
fragment of Euripides, preserved to us in a fragment of Aristotle, 
apBvAx is identified with wréd.Aov, — and there is no doubt as to the 
nature of the latter.’ 

73) Aristot. frag. p. 14865. 22°: rots 5& Oeoriov Kdpovs tov pev 
dpiorepov 10da pyoiv Eipuridns éAOeiv éxovras dvumdderov: 


Td AaLov ixvos Hoav dvapBvAot odds 
To 8° éy rediAors, ws eAappiLoy yovu 


éxovev,’ 


1 Except the awa? (p. 80), which are doubtful both in form and gender. 

2 Vid. infra, p. 81. 

8 Unless otherwise stated, I shall use the word shoe hereafter to include all 
footgear —this for convenience. 

4 Vid. Index, s.v. apBUdn, Krd. 

5 Vid. infra, s.v. wéd.dov. 

6 Ap. Macrob. Sa¢. 5. 18. 19, where the passage of Euripides is twice quoted. 
Vid. Nauck, Zrag. Frag. Fr. §30 of Euripides’s Meleager. 

7 Aristotle’s quotation is inexact. Cf n. 6, supra. 
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os 8) way rotvarriov dBos Trois AireAois. Tov péy yap dpwrepoy twode- 
Sevra:, tov St Sefton dyvroderotow: Sef yap, olya:, rov Fyovpevoy dye 
dkadpov, dX’ ob Tov éupevorra. 

Here the Aetolians have one foot “without apBiwAn”; and the 
other “ with ré.Aov.” Either, then, apBiAn — réd.Arov, or it is a per- 
fectly general word, and avdpBvdos is absolutely equivalent to 
dvunwoceros. 

But let us consider our second alternative. Is the apBwry used as 
we should expect a special kind of boot to be used, by like persons 
and under like circumstances? Here are the facts: 

¢) It is worn by women as well as by men; by the crAan) ddyap 
of Zeus: 

74) Eur. Her. Fur. 1303-1304: 

xopevérw 8} Zqvis # xdewv) Sdpap 
Kpvovo’ ‘OAvprov Stov dpBvAy wédov," 


and by the Chorus in the Orestes of Euripides (v. 140): 


75) atya, otya, Nerdy ixvos dpBuAns 
Tiere, pi) KTumeir’, etc. 


a@) In Hippocrates, the epithet wyAomaris, “ mud-walker,” is 
added, and the apfuAy is there evidently a close-fitting and foot- 
supporting boot. 

76) Hippocrates, De Artic. 828 D: Srov 8&8 és trodjparos Adyov 
cin, dpBvra erirndecdrara: ai wydomwarides Kaedpevar* TovTo yap trodn- 
parev yKiora Kparéerat b7rd Tov Todds, GANG Kparel padXov. 

The word here is used exactly as a general word would be used. 

é) In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus the dpBvAn has a thong 
(ff. Avot) : 

77) Aesch. 4g. 935 sgg. : 


dA’ ei Soxel cor Tadd’, irai tis dpBuAas 
Avou Tdxos, rpddovArov éuBactv wodds, 
nai rowrdé p. éuBaivovO’ drovpyéoww Oeav 
py Tis xpoowley duparos Bdadro. POovos. 


1 We must suppose this a fine shoe. 
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J) The passage from the 47ffolytus* remains to be considered. 
It runs: 
78) pdprre St xepoiy qvias dx’ dyrvyos, 
avraiow dpBiAaoww dppooas wba. 

Here Monk, Paley, and others try to take atraiow dpBvAuow as 
“boots and all,” and explain that Hippolytus in his hurry did not 
wait to change his walking-shoes for more proper attire. This view 
assumes that the dpSvAn was a very definite shoe, and that unsuited 
to driving, — for whatever reason. With Dindorf, however, I am in- 
clined to accept the Scholiast’s explanation as at least as satisfactory?: 

79) avratocy dpBvAacouy: rats Tov dpparos wepi ryv ayrvya, 
&v6a. tiv ordow exa 6 qvioxos: 

80) So also Eustathius®: éa xéiras xai dpBvAn otk éxt bxodyparos 
éy ro ‘airatocy adpBvAygowy dppocas xdda” at Syrovor 1rd wepi 
Thy avrvya TOU dpparos pépos, évOa, Gaciv, 7 Tov yudxov oracis éori. 

At any rate it seems incredible that, with the line: 

atraiow dpBiAacw dppooas xdba (Or wddas ) 


and no other dative in the sentence (except xepoiv, above), we should 
take airaiow dpBvAuow with anything else than dppdvas, or fail to 
take it with that verb. 

In the remaining five passages in which the word occurs,’ it will 
bear either a general or particular interpretation. Both Orestes and 
Pentheus, who are mentioned as wearing the dpPvAy, were travellers, 
and if other things permitted, we might suppose it a heavy traveller’s 
shoe, like the ryAozxaris of Hippocrates. But I think I have shown 
that the other evidence does not permit. 

Smith’s Dict. Ant. s.v. Pero, is, therefore, not correct in the state- 
ment: ‘“‘The boots worn by shepherds and laborers in rough and 
muddy weather were usually of untanned leather and made at 


1Eur. Aippol. 1188-1189. 

2 Vid. Schwartz, Schol. in Eur., Vol. II, p. 125. Daremberg and Saglio also 
accept this view (vid. s.v. ARBYLE). 

$Eustath. ad J/. 5. 720, p. §99. 22. 

4Eur. Orest. 1465-1472; Bacch. 636-639; 1133-1134; Elect. 532-537; Aesch. 
Phrygians, frag. 259 (Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 83, who refers this to Phineus and 
not Phrygians). 5 Vol. II, p. 373. 
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home. The Greek dpfvAy was of this kind, for the epithet wyAozaris 
is given to it and it was used by travellers, hunters, and country-folk. 
It was apparently a low boot,” etc. For a short passage the 
above is rather remarkable for ill-digested assertions. It is perhaps 
kinder to say no more, although one is anxious to know in which of 
the above categories Hera should be classified ! # 

The word 7réd.:Aov, as its derivation suggests, seems at first to have 
been used in a general sense for foot-wear of any kind. For though 
its regular classical use is of a shoe of the sandal type, Herodotus 
uses it of high boots reaching the knee: 

81) Herod. 7. 75: Opnixes dé ért pév riot xeporyot dAwrexéas 
dxovres éorparevovro, wept S& rd capa KiOavas, eri S& Levpas repiBeBAr- 
pévoe trovxiAas, rept Sé rovs modas Te Kal Tas KYHpas TédiAa veBpov. 

82) Herod. 7. 67: Sapdyyo. 8 civara yap BeBaypéva évérperov 
xovres, médiAa 8 és yov dvaretvovra elyov, rdfa dé Kat aixuds, etc. 

With these exceptions the wéd:Aov may be pretty certainly identified 
with the odvdaAov, or caydd\ov ;? the winged sandal of Perseus is 
called cavdddcov in Herodotus. 

83) Herod. 2. 91: ovro. of Xeppiros A€yovor tov epoea wodAaxes 
pev ava thy ynv paiverOai ogi, rodAdKis 5¢ éow rod ipod. cavddALdv Te 
avrovd rehopnpevov evpioxea Oar, ddov Td peyeOos dSirnxv. 

While in Aristophanes and Euripides— or rather by Euripides, 
propria persona, and Euripides in caricature — zréd.Aov is used for the 
same thing: 

84) Eur. Elect. 458-463: 


mepiopopnw pey irvos épaq 
Tlepovéa Aatporopay trép 
dXAOs Toravotct rédtAot- 
ot dvav Topyovos tcxey 
Awés dyyeA@ ctv “Eppa 
T@ Maias dyporype Kovpy. 


1 The later use of the word bears out its general sense. Cf. Anth. Plan. 306, 
307, 308, where the same statue of Anacreon is successively spoken of as wearing 
one dpBuArls, BrAavrn, odvdadoy, etc. 

2 That is to say, wherever we can definitely say what the wééidop is, it corre- 
sponds to what we know of the cavdd\sov. From most of the passages in which 
it occurs, we learn little of its nature. 
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85) Ar. Zhesm. 1098-1102 (Euripides loguitur) : 


@ Oeot ri’ és ynv BapBdpuwv adiypeba 
raxet redid, dia. pévov yap aldépos 
Téuvwv KéAevOov dda TiOny tardrrepov 
Tlepoeds xpos "Apyos vavoeroAay 76 Topydvos 
Kapa, Kopilwy. 
Both wéd.Aa and cavdddta were occasionally worn by women (86, 
87, 88). 
86) Eumelus ap. Pausan. 4. 33. 2: 


Tw» yap lOwpdra xaradvp.os érXeTo Moitca 
9 KaBapa. cat érevOepa oduBar éxo.a. 


87) Theopompus, Pamph. ap. Poll. 10. 49: Oedropzros 6 KwptKos 
év Tlauiry xat cavdddua elpynxev, GAN’ eri yuvatkés. 
88) Eurip. frag. 911 Nauck?: 


xpvoea, Sy por rrépvyes rept voTrw 

Kal Ta Serpyvwv wrepoevra médiAca. 

[appoferan, ] 

Bdcopoi r’ cis aiféprov mrodrov apbeis 

Znvi rpoopetwv. 
But they were perhaps proper rather to men than to women? (87). 

Both are of the straf-and-sole variety, and not shoes with uppers: 

89) Ephippus, Mau/rag. frag. 14 (Kock, II, p. 257)°*: 

great avacTas evoToXos veavias 

rav é& ‘Axadnpeias tis bro TAdrwva roy 

BpvaowvobpacvpaxerorAnyiKeppar wv, 

mAnyais dvayxns poprroyopicbw réxvy 

Cvveyv TE KOUK GoKerta Suvdpevos A€yecy, 

ed py paxaipa vor’ éxywy rpryopara, 

ed 3° trroxabteis droua rdywvos Babn, 

et O° ev wediAw 10da TUHeis bd Cvydy, 


1Ap. Clement. Alex. Strom. 4, p. 642. The reference above is to the 77ag. 
Frag. p. 655. I have followed Nauck’s reading, which is rather doubtful. 

2 Vid. also note at end of this division (p. 79). 

® Athen. 11, p. 509 C. 
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xvyjpns iudvrwv icoperpos éXypacry, 
dyxw re xAavidos ev reOwpaxtopévos, 
oxnp dédxpewy érixabels Baxrnpia, 
dAXOrptoy, ovK oiketov, ws Euot Soxe, 
Aecfev ‘ dvipes trys "AGnvaiwy xOovds.’ 


90) Cratinus, Womoi. frag. 131 (Kock, I, p. §4)?: 1d 8¢ cavddAvov 
ov povov Mévavdpos eipyxe xal “Hpddoros, worep Td odvdadov Evrrokis év 
Xpvo@ yéver, Kal oxeddv Amravres of Kwptxot, dAAQ Kai Kparivos év rots 
Nopots 

SavddrAva Tuppyvxd. 

These Tuppyuxa are explained in 7. g2 as: 

91) Td Kdrrupa EvAwov rerpdywvoy, ot 58 indvres éxiypvoo. cavdd- 
Nov yap Hv, brédyce 8° airs Deadias rv ’AOnvav. 

The distinguishing mark of these shoes was probably the {vyév, 
the strap, or rudimentary upper, which was fixed across the toes, and 
formed the first step in the progress from sandal or sole to the 
closed shoe. Compare the Lysistrata passage above quoted (68) 
and the Scholiast ad Joc.*: 

92) Tov Lvyov: Cuvyds xadetras 6 repixeipevos Tots yuvatKeiots cavda- 
Atos imas xara rovs SaxrvdAouvs mpdos TO ovvexav eLvywpevoy Tov dda. 
The sole* was further held on by straps (iudvres, 89, 91, etc.), inter- 
lacing across the foot and sometimes carried over the calf of the leg 
to form a graceful and useful protection (89). Becker seems keen 
in his inference from Cephisodorus’s words, quoted by Pollux’: 

93) Cephisodorus, 7rophon. 4 (Kock, I, p. 801): 


... Savddrua, 88 rav Aerrocydav 
éd’ ols Ta xpvod tadr’ éreori dvOepa-® 
viv 5° dowep 7 Oeparav’ exw repeBapidas. . 


1] have adopted for convenience Kock’s reading except in two particulars: — 
I should propose {vyéy as almost certain, for the MS. éupéy in v. 8, and between 
vv. 8 and 9 there is certainly a verse lacking, probably beginning, as Dobree con- 
jectures, with ev 3’ and so dropped out. 

2 Ap. Pollux, 7. 86 and 7. 92. 

8 Rutherford, Vol. II, p. 183. So Hesychius. 

4Called ré\ua by Nicander, Georg. ap. Athen. 9. 370 A. The classical word 
seems to have been xdrrupa (vid. 99, 100, 101, fra). 64. 87. 

6 Cf. the phrase xpuceordvdadop Cxvos, of Clytaemnestra, Eur. Or. 1468. 
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He reasons that the cavdadiov, above mentioned, must have had 
more than a strap in sight in order to be thus “ gold-embroidered.” 
Hence the {vyév here must have been a considerable toe-piece.' 

The Zyrrhenian sandals, already referred to (go, 91), had, if we 
may believe Pollux, a four-square sole of wood, and gilded straps.’ 
Such a shoe Phidias, he says, represented on the foot of the goddess 
Athena. 

As to the statement of Hesychius® which Becker‘ accepts without 
question, that the cavdd\:ov was a woman’s shoe, the following statis- 
tics are interesting: wrédAov, cavdddXcov, ocdvdadov or cavdadicxos — 
among which there seems to have been no radical distinction — 
occur 24 times in our period; in 6 passages they are women’s shoes; 
in 2, indeterminate, and in 16, worn by men. -édrov occurs 12 
times, and only once of women; cdydadov occurs 5 times, and only 
twice of women ; gavddaXiov, in 5 times, refers to women thrice; and 
gavdaXicxos, occurring twice, is once plainly a man’s shoe, and the 
other time probably so. Further, the authority of the Scholiast on 
Lysistrata 68 (quoted in 92 above), which Becker interprets in his 
favor,® should really count against him, since the very fact that the 
Scholiast speaks of yvvacxeia cavdd\ia would show that there were 
caviddua dvipeia also. That the fvydv, however, was confined to 
women’s sandals is contradicted by what we know of the monu- 
ments, even if my proposed reading in the fragment of Ephippus’s 

- Castaway be not accepted.® 

Of much the same style as the cavddAra were probably the fadia, 
variegated shoes with long and intricate wrappings of thong (94), 
and the xovizrodes, which, we may suppose, covered little of the foot, 
but seem to have been rather elegant (95). The latter, however, 
may have been a kind.of Chinese slipper, and without straps. 

94) Plato, Com. frag. 251 (Kock, I, p. 665)’: padia dé zouxidov 


al rodveAktrov trddynpa. pevqpovevec 5° avrod TAdrwv re cat Bepexparns. 


1 Vid., however, GGll’s note to Becker, Car. III, p. 272. 

2 Cf. the phrase xpuceordvdanor tx vos, of Clytaemnestra, Eur. Or. 1468. 
3 s.u. cavddduov. * Char. III, p. 272, ed. Goll. 

5 Jc. 8 Vid. supra, p. 78, n. I. 

1 Vid. also Pherecrates (Kock, I, pp. 206, 227), and Pollux, 7. 94. 
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95) Ar. Eccl. 848: 
yépwv Sé xwpet xAavida Kal xovirrodas 


exw, xaxalLwv pe0” Er€épov veaviov: 

éuBas dé xetrar xai rpiBwv éppipeévos. 
Here, too, belong the so-called dsAat (96, 98) or dra (96), affected 
at Sparta, consisting of a simple sole with no {vyev; for this, and 
not single-thickness, seems to be the correct interpretation of pove- 
wedpa below.! To the same effect is Hermippus’s word atrocxidés 
or better airocxedis (97). 

96) Strattis, Lemnomeda, frag. 24 (Kock, I, p. 718)?: dada@s... 
KadXlorpards dyot ra povereApa Tév Srodnpdrwv odtw KadeioOau. Srpdr- 
Tis Anpvopdde.: 

.. vrodnuara 
gavt@ mpiacPa Tov drAG@v.. . 


97) Hermippus, Demot. frag. 18 (Kock, I, p. 229): abrocyxedis 
brddnpa TO dtAds eipyacpevov, “ Eppurmos cipnxev év Andras. 

98) Demosth. Jn Con. (Or. 54. 34): of mel” Huépay pev eoxvOpwrd- 
Kao. Kat AaxwviLev act Kat rpiBwves exovor Kai dwdas trodddevrat. 
Probably we should also place here the xarrvpara, rough soles, it 
would seem from the derivation of the word. «drrvya is used of the 
sole of a shoe (99, 100, 101) and of the shoe itself (36, 102, 103). 

99) Ar. £y. 868-870: 


.. OKUTY TOTAvTa TWADY 
rt) ¥ ‘ , N aA 
ESwxas yOn TOUTwWL KaTTUPA Tapa TEaVTOD 
tais éuBacw, packwv dirty; 
100) Ar. Ach. 300-301 : 
ws pepionkd oe KXeéwvos ert paGAXov ov €- 
Yo TERo Totow trevor KarTipara. 
101) Hippocrates, De Morb. Vulg. 5. p. 1153 D: 6 oxvreds xdr- 
Tupa KevTov 6 éri ro miTrip éexévrnoey alrov érdvw Tov ydovaros és To 
pnpov cat ¢Bawev ws Sdxrvdov.* 


1 Compare the word povoxlrwy, now accepted to mean “with only the xirdy”’ 
and not “ with only one xirwy.”’ 2 Harpocrat. s.v. 

* This passage is another proof, if one were needed, that shoemakers sat at 
work. 
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102) Pollux, 6. 64: wadiumya S¢ of xwpuixot ra madd Karripara, 
Kat madwoopiav (dvopdLover ). 
103) Ar. Vesp, 1159-1160': 


éya yap av rAainv trodyoacbai wore 
€xOpav wap dvdpav dvopevy xatripara; 

The rest of the foot-wear which we can identify falls under the 
head of genuine shoes, in the modern sense, — consisted, that is, of 
a sole and a definite and considerable upper. 

The éuBds was of this class (7, 14, 15, etc.). It was worn by men 
only (9, 10, 104). 

104) Ar. Heel. 506-509: 


GAN’ Ws TdxLoTa wpiv Tv avOpwrov ideiy 
purreire xAaivas, éuBas éxrodwv iru, 
XdAa ovvarrods jvias Aaxwvixds, 
Baxrnpias apeobe. 


It was fastened by a thong (105, 106), dyxvAn, or tuds, and was, as 
a rule, a rough, cheap shoe (95, 107, 108, 109), such as slaves wore . 
in winter (15). In the Wasps it is contrasted with Aaxwyixai (108). 
But in the LZcclestazusae the distinction completely breaks down, 
the same pair of shoes being called Aaxwyxai once, and twice éuBades 
(vid. 9, 10, and v. 633 not there quoted). Two explanations are here 
possible: (1) that there were two styles of Spartan shoes in vogue 
at Athens,? a cheaper and a finer kind ; or (2) the view which seems 
more plausible, that Aristophanes here in the Zcclestazusae uses éuBas 
in its original generic sense. So Herodotus,* speaking of the Baby- 
lonian dress, mentions their 

brodypata émyxwpia, raparAnowa tHot Bowwrinor éuBdcr. 

105) Alexis, dchais. frag. 31 (Kock, II, p. 309)*: €ore 8¢ dynvAn 
wat elds re dpparos. "Aregis "Ayauids: dyxvAnv tas éuBddos od 
Karas todiy~as AvOetoav. expyoavro 8 xai dA tH Ada. 


1 Of the Aaxwuxal. Here xdrruya seems to be loosely used for shoe in gen- 
eral, by synecdoche. 

2 So Becker-Goll, Char. III, p. 278. 8 Vid. supra, p. 73. 

41. 195. 5 Bekker, Anecdota, 338. 8. 
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106) Menander, Dessidaemon, frag. 109 (Kock, III, p. 33)?: 


dyaoy ri oe yévorro, roAvripot Oeoi- 
brodovpevos tov indvra yap ris Sebvas 
drépint’. B. exdrws, & pryvade: 

campos yap Fv, ov Sé puxpodrAdyos dp’ ot Oédwv 
Kavas mpiacOar. .. . 


107) Ar. Plut. 846: 
7a 8° éu Badia; 


Kat ravra, cuvexepalero. 


108) Ar. Vesp. 1157-1158: 


dye viv troAvov ras Karaparous éuBadas 
tac&i 8° dvicas trodod rt ras Aaxwvixds. 


109) Isaeus, De Hered. Dicacog. 11 (Or. §): es rovro vBpews xai 
peaptas dpixero. Kal wpos rots GAAots Kaxots dvedi{er kat eyxaret arg 
Ore éuBddas Kal rpiBwvia opel, worep ddixovmevds re el éuBddas Kndu- 
addwros opel, GAN’ ovk ddix@y Gre dpeAdpevos airov Ta Ovra sévyra. 
WETrOLnKey. 

At any rate, whether we identify the Aaxwwxat and the éuBddes, or 
not, they must have been very similar in shape and style. Like the 
éuBddes, the Aaxwvxai were men’s shoes (10, 104, 110, II1, 112, 113), 
and they were of the sole-and-upper type (114),* fastened like the 
éuBddes with a strap or thong called qvia (vid. supra, 104). Pollux*® 
informs us that they were normally red in color, and the passage in 
the Wasps, above cited,* leads us to infer that they were actual ex- 
ports from Sparta, and not merely Spartan styles. In modern times 
our common lace-shoe is a fair representative of the éuBas-type, as 
opposed to the slipper and top-boot, on the one hand, and the 
sandal, on the other. 

1 Clemens Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24. 

2 The mere fact that in the Wasps they are confounded with the éufddes shows 
that they were of the same style, —that is, évdduara of the foot, if we may so 
speak, and not mere drodjyara. 


87, 88. 
4 vv. 1157-1162. Vid. supra, 108, 103. 
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110) Ar. Zhesm. 141-142: 
av 8 airés @ wat worepov ws dvip rpéhea,; 
Kat ov 3Wéos,; wov xAaiva,; wov Aaxwvexai ,; 
rrr) Ar. Heel. 73-75: 
kai pny td y’ GAN’ tiv bpd werpaypéva * 
Aaxwvixas yap éxere kat Baxrnpias 
kat Ooiuaria rdvdpeia, xabdrep elropev. 


112) Ar. Heel. 268-271: 


dye vuy dvacréAdeoO” dvw ra xerovia: 

broddiaGe 8° ws rdyuora ras Aaxwvixds, 

womep Tov dvip ébeaa6’, dr’ els éxxAnoiav. 

pAAo BadiLev H Ovpal” éxdorore, etc. 
113) Ar. Eccl. 542-546: 

».. at de 87 Aaxwnxal 

@XOVTO peTa OU Kara Ti xy Baxtypia; 

iva. Goipdriov cdoaye peOvmedyodunv 

ppoupevn oe Kai KruTovea Toty robot 

Kal rovs AiGous maiovea tH Baxrnpia. 


114) Ar. Vesp. 1161-1162: 
évOes ror’ & rav KdroBav éppopévus 
és rnv Aaxwvixny avicas. ... 

The BAatra: were shoes, or, more exactly, sppers of rather finer 
sort (115), very probably white in color (116). They may some- 
times have had fancy, turn-up toes, after the Oriental and mediaeval 
fashion.’ They were such shoes as a guest at a banquet would wear 
(118, 115, 116), and were thus affected by those who made of life one 
uninterrupted revel of luxurious indulgence (117, and probably 119). 

115) Ar. £g. 888-8897: 

ovK GAN orep rivwy dvyp wéerovO’ bray xecein 
Toto. TpOTots Tots Gotaw woTep BAavTioLTL ypapat. 


1 Cf. the use of the word ovpwy in 117. 
2 This passage is another proof that men removed their shoes at banquets. 
One would infer that they were placed beneath the couch, perhaps behind. 
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116) Hermippus, Moer. frag. 47 (Kock, I, p. 237)?: 
xAavides 8° oA KaraBéBAnvra, 


Odpaxa. 5° das éwrepovara, 
xvypis S& wept odupov dpOpodrat, 
BarAavrys 8° ovdels ex’ Epws AevKFs 
paBsov 8° Gwe ryv KorraBuxnv 

éy Tots adxvporce KvALvOopevny, 
Mavis 8° ovdev Aardywv die, 

tiv Se rdXavay mAdoTLyy av Bos 
rapa Tov OTpOpea THS KTyTraALas 

év roto. Kopypac otcay. 


117) Anaxilas, Lyropoeus, frag. 18 (Kock, II, p. 268)?: 


EavOois re ptpos xp@ra Auzaivey, 
xAavidas 6° Axwv, BAavras cvpwy, 
BorBords rpwywv, rUpous Karruv, 
oa , _f 

a KoAdTTwV, KHpuKas Exwv, 

Xiov srivwv, Kat mpos Tovrots 

évy oxvuTapios parroto. popayv 
"Eqeonia ypdppara xadd. 


118) Plato, Sympos. 174 A: én ydp of Swxpdryn évruydiy Xedov- 
pévov Te kal ras BAavras trodedenevov, a éxeivos dArydais role: Kal épé 
Oar abrov dro: tor oUTW KaAds yeyernpevos. Kal Tov elety Ore eri Setrvov 
eis “AydOwvos. 

119) Lysippus, Bacchae, frag. 2 (Kock, I, p. 7or)*: ... xat 
@erradris 5¢ trddnua pyviov rovs evpéras. péuvytas 9° abrod Avourios 
év Baxxats ° ; 

Bravryn, KoOdpvw, Gerrarid. 

The xpovsre{a, xpovrada were shoes with wooden soles, as Pollux* 
tells us. We have mention of them as Boeotian and rustic (120, 
121). They are called du¢éAcva once by Sophocles, — whatever that 
adjective may denote (121). 


1 Athen. 15, p. 668 A. 8 Pollux, 7. 89. 
2 Athen. 12, p. 548 C. 41d. 7. 87. 
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120) Cratinus, frag. 310 (Kock, I, 103)': 
ovro. 8 eiaiv cvoBowroi, kpovreLoddpoy yévos avdpav. 


121) Soph. Capt. frag. 41 (Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 140): marnp 
52 T xpvadis dudiAwa xpovrada.? 

The xpy7iSes of leather seem to have been boots with high tops, — 
perhaps the “ golf-stocking” boots so common on the monuments 
(122, 123): 

122) Xen. De Re Equestr. 12. 10: xvppor 88 wai wddes brepexorev 
dy eixérws rv rapapnpidiuv, 6rALcOein S¢ Kat Tatra «i éuBarar yevo.vro 
oxvrous é& olovrep ai kpymides Tovovvrat: oUTW yap av Gua OrAov TE KVT- 
pats Kat wooly trodnpar ay etn. 

123) Hippocrates, De Artic. 828 C: Srodnpdriov 8% moréerBar po- 
AVBowov E€whev ras érdeoros eridedenevov, olov ai Xia xpywides, pvOpov 
elyov. 

So Aristocles, in Athenaeus,® draws a distinction between xpyzis 
and jrddyya which can only mean that xpymis was a doo¢ and nota 
sandal; 

124) Athen. 14. 621 B: ceuvorepos S€ rv rovovrwy éori woinTav 6 
ixapwdds Kadovpevos ... kal TO pav maAatov brodypaci éxpyTo, Os pyoww 
6 “ApioroxAjs, viv 5 xpyricw. 

From the two following passages the xpyris would seem to be a 
fine, well-fitting, close-shaped boot such as a woman would wear 
(125, 126), but our evidence is too meagre to give us any Satisfac- 
tion. 

125) Theophrastus, Char. 2: xal ovvwvovpevos éri xpymidas tov 
wooa pioat elvor evpvOpdrepov Tov brodnparTos. 


126) Plato Com., Zeus Kakoum. frag. 46. 6 (Kock, I, p. 612)*: 


... Ayewis odx é 
maiLev> TiOnur xortaBeaa opuv éyw 
racdi re Tas Kpymioas as avTn opel, 
Kal Tov KOTvAov Tov adv, etc. 


1 Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. 6. 152. 

2 As Nauck remarks, this is as yet an insoluble enigma. 

8 14, 621 B, and wid. infra, 124. Too much separate dependence must not be 
placed on this passage, as Aristocles’s date is uncertain. 

# Athen. 15, p. 666 D. 
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Here, too, belong, without doubt, the Persian slippers, evpdpides 
(127, 128), sometimes at least of crocus-color: 
127) Eur. Or. 1370: 


"Apyciov Fidos éx Oavdrov répevya 
BapBapos cipdpior. .. . 


128) Aesch. Pers. 660-666: 
BadrAnv dpxatos BadAnv 


tO, ixod, 

20° éx’ dxpov Kdépup- 
Bov 6xOov, xpoxdBarrov 
qooos evpaptiy deipwv 
Bao.reiov tTidpas 
parapov midavoKwy. 


And here, also, the "Apyeta oxicraé (129), with long opening at the 
front, — perhaps like the high boots which Pollux calls év8popides : 

129) Eupolis, PA. frag. 266 (Kock, I, p. 331)*: ... od Sewa 
ratra dé “Apyeias popeiv oxioras évepyeiv. 

And here, finally, the tall éuPdra:, Xenophon’s cavalry boots of 
leather (122),7 so common on the monuments, but mentioned only 
here in the literature of our period. One wonders what could have 
been the every-day name. 

The xapBdriwa, mentioned in the Anzadasis,® and alluded to by 
Aristotle (130), may have been, as Becker suggests,* the commonest 
covering for rustic feet, but this is rather conjecture than judgment 
upon evidence. From the two passages before us I should infer 
that the xapBarivy was of loose, baggy appearance (130), held to- 
gether by straps (130, 37), and sometimes, probably usually, of 
untanned leather, and of home manufacture. The monuments bear 
out this view: 

130) Arist. Hist. Anim. 2.1. p. 499a@. 29: 86 Kai ras eis modepov 
lovoas (KapnAous) brodoter KapBarivors Gray dAyyowor. 


1 Vid., however, Kock’s note on this disputed passage. It is cited by Ammon. 
Differ. verb. p. 133. 2 Vid. also infra, 155. 
84.5.14. Vid. supra, 37. * Becker-Goll, Char. III, p. 280. 
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Of the xapxivoe (131), the rpocyicpara (132), and the wadivdopia 
(133, 102) we know little but the names, and can only guess at 
what they were. maA.dopia may, like xdrrvpa, have been a rough 
and heavy sandal (102); wpdécx:opa was perhaps one of those split- 
leather abominations, of thin, single-layer soles,! and the xapxivos, a 
boot like the faéa, with crab-like twists to its fastenings, but this 
is the barest conjecture. 

131) Pherecrates, frag. 178 (Kock, I, p. 198)?: xarrvouo. rovs 
Kapxivovs. 

132) Ar. frag. 842 (Kock, I, p. 582)°: wpocxiopara: edos 
brodyparos ‘Apirropdyns. 

133) Plato, Syrphax, frag. 164 (Kock, I, p. 643)*: c& pe, @ 
poxOnpé, mad.vdopiay waicas a’rot Karabycow. 

The xéOopvos will serve as the transition from men’s shoes to those 
of women. Of the same general type as the xpyzis, it was properly, 
in Greece, at least, confined to the gentler sex (10, 134). 

134) Ar. Lys. 656-657 : 


dpa ypuxrov éorw dpiv,; ei 8 Avjces ri pe 
rode rayynkty rard£w “yw xoOdpyvy thy yvabov. 


Men who wore it were classed as effeminate and unmanly. It was 
thus the proper shoe for the festive Dionysus in the /rogs: 
135) Ar. Ran. 45-47: 


GAN’ ody olds 7’ civ’ drrocoBjoa yeAwv 

dpov Aeovryv ert KpoKwT@ Keywevyv. 

ris 6 vous; ri xdOopvos Kal pdoradov EvvyASernv 
wot ys darednpes ; 


136) Ar. Ran. 556-557: 


2 N > ‘4 
. . OU pev Ovv pe mpocedoxas, 
ey , 2 “a a 9 . 
oTiy KoOdpvous elxes, av yvavar o Ere; 


1 Vid. infra, pp. 90-91. 

2 Pollux, 7. 90. 

8 Phot. p. 463. 21. 

* Hesych. s.v. radtvSopla. The expression is exactly equivalent to the modern 
‘IT ll tan your hide for you,” “I’ll make sole-leather of your back.” On zantvdo- 
pla, cf. also 102, supra. 
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Even in Lydia, when Croesus would have the all-conquering Cyrus 
spare the people of his country, at the price of their manliness, he 
bids the monarch ordain them long y:réves, and harps to play like 
women, and xd@opvor to wear : 

137) Herod. 1.155: dwremwe pev ode wéupas Gria dpyia py éxri- 
wa, xedkceve S€ cheas KiOdvds re Sroddvew rotor elpact Kai KoOdpvous 
brodeecOa1, mpdere 8° adroior xiOapiLew re cal WddAXAEv Kal KamyAcvELV 
madevey Tovs maids. Kal raxéws opens, O Bactred, yuvaixas dvr’ dvdpay 
deat yeyovoras, wore ovdey Secvot Tor EvovTas uy drooréwot. 

That they were high boots is shown by the jolly tale of Alcmaeon, 
in Herodotus’ sixth book. That worthy, it will be remembered, 
was promised by King Croesus as much of his treasure “roy dv 
Sivnrae to éwvTod owpate efeveixacOa éoanag.” He dons a huge 
tunic with flowing xdAmos, and mighty xé@opvan, and, coming to the 
treasure-house, falls on his face upon the heap and stuffs his breast 
and boots and mouth and hair with the shining wealth, so that 
“ eque éx Tod Onoavpod EAxwv pev dys TOs KOOdpvous, mavTi Sé Tew oiKws 
padrov h avOpdrw* tov 76 re ordpa éBéBvoro Kai mdvra é{wyxwro.” 
Upon which Croesus, with Oriental delight in a clever trick, loads 

.him with as much again to bring with him to Greece. 

The marked characteristic of the xé@opvos was that it had no 
rights and /efts, but, like the modern rubber-boot, misfitted either 
foot alike (138, 139): 

138) Xen. Hellen. 2. 3. 31: dOev Symrov Kai xdOopvos émixadetrar (6 
@npapevys)* Kat yap 6 KdOopvos dpporreyv pev rots rociv audorépots 
Soxet: droBAéra 3° dr dpdorépov. 

139) Xen. Hellen. 2. 3.477: daoxadret St xdPopvov pe, ws auporépots 
TELPWLEVOY GPLOTTELY. 

We may well suppose that such a boot slipped easily on the foot, 
and this the passage in the Zcclesiazusae® seems to show. 

Another piece of information, that comes to us from the same 
play, is that the xd@opvo. were identical with the Iepotxat (9, 10).* 


1 Herod. 6. 125. 2 Theramenes’s defence. 8 Vid. 10, supra. 

4 Becker’s supposition, that xé@opvos is here used slangily and loosely of the 
Tleporxal, without implying any other resemblance than that of fitting either foot, 
seems unnecessary and unwarrantable. The Oriental origin and use of the 
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That the latter were for women’s wear is clear, not only from the 
above passage (9), but from the Lysistrata (140), to say nothing of 
the female flea, who wears them in the Clouds (141): 

140) Ar. Lys. 229 (= 230): 

ov mpos Tov Gpodov dvarev@ rw Teporxa. 
141) Ar. Wud. 148-152: - 
... Oeftwrara 
xnpov Siarygas era ryv YAdav AaBov 
évéBailev és Tov Kypov adTAs TW 71ddE, 
Kata Yuxevros Teptépvoay [eporxai: 
tavras vroAdvcas dvapéerpet TO xwpiov. 

We get an admirable picture of the Hepovxoi from this last passage. 
Whether we can infer that they were, as a rule, wAzte in color, is not 
certain! One point we do get from the ZLyséstrata passage (140), 
and that is, that women, unlike their brethren, wore shoes in the 
house.” 

The Bavxides, luxurious shoes (72), were of Ionian provenance, 
according to the Scholiast Aspasius, who quotes the word from 
Aristophanes’s revised Zhesmophoriazusae, but fails to cite the lines 
in which it occurs (142). They were, sometimes at least, worn by 
hetaerae (72), their shape admitting of insoles of cork to disguise 
defective stature : 

142) Ar. Zhesm. 2, frag. 342 (Kock, I, p. 482)°: Bavxdy — rpv- 
epdy, ws 6 rointyns “Apapws év KaprvdAion 

Bavxd, poroxd, Teprva, TpvpeEpa. 
perevyvexOar 8° orxey 75 dvopa dd trav Bavxiduv, 6 érriv eldos trodr- 
parov "lwvixdy, ols ai Iddes xp@vrat, ov Kat “Apirropdvys év Oeopodopia- 
Covoas pepvyrat. 
’ The d&dBabpov, a thin, light shoe of style unknown (72); the 
@erraXis, of which we know nothing, save from the company it keeps 
in the fragment of Lysippus (119); the Xccvewva, women’s shoes of 


xé8opvos is a strong confirmation of this identification with the “ Persian ” boot, 
and the uses of the two are in no way contradictory. 

1 So, however, Poll. 7. 92. 2 So the monuments. 

8 Aspasius, ad. Arist. Eth. p. 58 A. 
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luxurious type (143); the S«vOxai, quoted by Pollux? from Aris- 
tophanes ; and the zeptBapides (144, 145), perhaps slippers, since 
iudvres are not mentioned in connection with them, but associated 
with Aefaerae, and once at least spoken of as cheap, servant’s shoes 
(93); these complete the list of names of which we have any men- 
tion in extant works within our period. That many other names 
were in common use even in the fifth and fourth centuries, goes 
without saying. Herondas and Theocritus might have swelled our 
catalogue many times, but it has seemed best to confine ourselves 
rigidly to fifth and fourth century evidence. 

143) Duris, ap. Athen. 4. 155 C: Todvorépxovrd pyow el pebr- 
obein cairo. rpexPBuvrepov Gvra épxeiaGar, ovdevds Maxeddvwv dvra Sevrepov 
ovTe KaTd THY OTpaTyyiay ovTEe Kara THv dkiwotv, Kal évdvduevov airov 
Kpoxwrov Kat drodovpevoy Zexvove. SareArcty dpxovpevov. 

144) Ar. Lys. 42-48 and 53: 


KAA, ri 3° dy yuvaixes dpdvipov épyacaipeba 
}) Aaprpov, at xabypeb” éLavOcopévar 
Kpoxwta dopotoat Kal kexaAAwmiopéevas — 
kat kyBepix’ dpPocrddua, al reptBapisas. 
AY. rar’ aira ydp ra xdo?’ & cdcew mpocdoxKe 
Ta Kpoxwridva kat Tra pdpa yal mreprBapides 
xX? ‘yxovoea kat rd, Suadavy yur dna. 
2. KTHTOpOL TEptBapidas. 
145) Theopompus, Sivens, frag. 52 (Kock, I, p. 747)?: S:rodod 
AaBwy (avioas TL) ras weprBapidas. 
These shoes, such of them at least as had uppers, were all shaped 
over lasts (xaAéodes),* made in rights and lefts, by the rule.‘ The 
soles were in several thicknesses ordinarily.° These layers of the 


sole were probably called zpocyxiopara, although this is not absolutely 
certain (146, 147).° 


14, 88. 2 Schol. Ar. Lys. 45. 8 Vid. supra, 57. 

* Or the xé@opvos joke would lose all its force. Vid. 138, 139. 

5 Cf, among other monuments, the so-called ZLemnian Athena (Furtwingler, 
Meisterw. Pi. I-III), replicas of which are in most of the museums, —the Boston 
and the Fogg, among others. 

6 Cf. with these passages the word oxl{wy in 61, supra. 
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146) Aristotle, Ref. 2. 19. p. 1392a. 32: el yap mpdcoxiopa xal 
kepaXrts Kat xray Sivaras yevéo Oa, cat Srodjpara Suvarév yevérGar, xad ef 
brodypara, Kat rpdoxiopa Kai KedaArls Kal xirov. 

147) Aristotle, Prod/. 30. 8. p. 9565. 4: obx éorw év dAy réyv7 
éx Tovrov roijoaca, TAHV ws pepous, Olov y oKuTiKy trddnua ex mpocyi- 
oparos. ef éxarépov yap yéverat Sirrds 7 ovvriMenevov } POepopevor, 
and the layers were generally sewn together. This seems to have 
been the proper and original function of the vevpopéddos.! The 
upper (xrév?)*? was then sewn to the finished sole. One layer of 
the xdrrvpa, or sole, may sometimes have been of cork® or the whole 
xarrupa in all its layers may have been of wood, as Pollux tells us 
of the Tuppnuxd,‘ and we find in some samples still preserved to us. 

The thongs, or thong, called variously Seopds,® dyxvrn,® Hvia,” inds,® 
on the symmetrical display of which much thought was expended 
by the nice in such matters,® were the sole means of fastening the 
sandal or the shoe, proprie dictum, to the foot. We have mention 
of them with the rédAa (89), cavddrAua (91), pada (94), euBddes 
(105, 106), Aaxwvixafl (104), and xapBaria.” Boots, like the xéopvo., 
éuBadra, etc., and slippers, like the BAatra, etc., would have no need 
of straps. 

Of the other parts of the shoe, the yA@rra (148), and the xegaAis 
(= Cvydv?)," cannot be identified from sources at command. The 
fvyov has already been explained.” 

148) Plato, Zeus Kakoum. frag. 51 (Kock, I, p. 614)”: 

Kai Tot popeire yAGrrav ey brodnpacw, 
orepavovcd troyAwrricw, drav rivyTé Tov, 
Kay KoAdepyte, yAGtrav ayaOhv wéprere. 


1Cf 61, supra. 7 Vid. supra, 104. 
2 Vid. 146, supra. But the interpretation of this word is uncertain. Cf edd. 
ad. loc. 8 Vid. supra, 89, 91, 106. 
8 Vid. 72, and cf. also Plato, Pols. 288 E. 9 Cf. 89, supra. 
4 Vid. supra, p. 79. 10 Xen. Anad. 4. §. 14. 
5 Vid. Plato, Pol. 288 E. 12 Supra, p. 78. 
' 6 Vid. supra, 105. 18 Athen. 15. 677 A. 


ll Vid. supra, 146. One is tempted to refer the term yA@rra to the curious 
double fold, perhaps of metal, running down the front of some of the sandals on 
the monuments. The best instance of this, though a restoration, occurs in the 
Lateran Sophocles. 
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They who take pains to get, are at pains to keep. We have men- 
tion by Menander of a costly, gilded sandal-case: 

149) Menander, Misog. frag. 333 (Kock, III, p. 97)’: Mévav8pos 
év Micoytvy Kai émixpicous cavdadoOyxas A€ye. 

Xenophon gives us a pretty glimpse of a well-ordered house where 
shoes, big and little, fine and rude, and garments, “ each after his 
kind” are arranged in neat rows to the hand: 

150) Xen. Cec, 8. 19: ws 8 Kaddv gaivera, éraddv trodjpara 
épefns Kenta, Kav Grote 7, kaAdv Se iparia Kexwpropéva idetv, Kav Srota 7, 
Kadov d€ orpapara, etc. 

Shoes were cleansed and polished by means of a sponge (omédyyos)? 
kept for that purpose, which did service instead of the more modern 
brushes. We have no mention of any dressing in use in our period, 
but it is natural to suppose that the peAavrjpiov of later times* was 
known at an earlier date as well. At any rate, then as now, the job 
was a disagreeable one, and, like that of cleaning a bicycle, was 
gladly relinquished to any one kind enough or paid enough to do it, 
though it was the man who shined his own shoes, whose shoes shone 
indeed. 

151) Ar. Vesp. 600: 

GAA O€wpos xairoioriv dvpp Eigypidov ovdey érdrrov, 
tov opoyyov exwv éx THs A|exdvys TapBadi’ Fudv wepixwved. 


152) Athen. 8.351 A®: dzavrycas S€ tin Trav yvwpinev (6 Srpa- 
tovkos) ws dev éoroyyiopéva Ta trodjpata KadOs ouvnxbécOn ws 
mpaTrovTt Kaxds, vouifwv odk ay ovtTws éomoyyicOa Karis, ci py adros 
éomoyyioev. 

Not merely, then, of the original leather hue, but white sometimes, 
and black sometimes, and sometimes red, were the Athenian shoes. 
Like a modern Oriental city, we must suppose that Athens and its 
streets presented a lively and vivid panorama of color. 


1 Pollux, 7. 87. 

2 Vid. 151, 152, and cf. supra, 11. The form odéyyos also occurs. 

8 As ladies still use sponges for this purpose. 

# Lucian, Cafap/. 15. 

5 As Stratonicus was of Alexander’s time, this story comes within our period, 
though Athenaeus tells it. 
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Again, although ox-hide was the more usual material for the shoes, 
we have seen how the Thracians made wédtAa of fawnskin (81), and 
fine shoes of white or of purple felt are mentioned by several writers 
(153, 154, 155). 

153) Cratinus, Malthak. frag. 100 (Kock, I, p. 45)': od povoy 82 
6 émt ris Kepadis émiriOeuevos widos ovTws exadciro, GAAG Kal 6 rrepi Trois 
moaiv, ws Snot Kpartvos év Mad Oaxois ° 

Aevxods td rocoty éxwy idovs. 
154) Antiphanes, Antacus, frag. 33 (Kock, II, p. 23)?: 
@ Trav, xaravods tis ror éortiv ovroct 
5 yépwv; B. dd ris pev Gyews © EXAnu«ds: 
Aevny xAravis, pads xiTwviorxos KadOs, 
mALdiov dmraddv, evpvOnos Baxrnpia, 
Baad re rela ri paxpa de A€yew; drAws 
auriv dpav yap rHv ‘“Axadypeav Soxd. 

155) Duris, Ast. ap. Ath. 12, p. 535 F*: Anpyrpios 8 wdyras 
trepeBadev' THv pev yap, Srddeow qv elyev Karecxevafey éx woAXod Sazra- 
vipatos’ Hv yap Kara piv rd oxApa THS épyacias cxeddv éuBdrns wiAnpa 
AapBdvov ris moAvTEAcoTarys TopPrpas: rovTw St xpvcod moAAHY éviat- 
voy moukiAlay Griow Kat EumrporOey évevres of rexvira.* Kid and calf- 
skin boots must have been familiar, although we get no mention of 
them. Dog-skin was probably not used, and the kangaroo had still 
before him many years of unmolested and uncivilized existence. 

Something in the line of real stockings appear to have been the 
foot-wear which Aeschylus, in his PArygians,® called wéAAvrpa, and 
Critias,> ode. But Pollux seems to waver in his mind as to 
whether they were really wiAo, “hose,” or dvagvpides, “ knicker- 
bockers.” As he doesn’t quote his passages, we can be no wiser 


e 

1 Pollux, 7. 171. 

2 Athen. 12, p. 544. “Avripdvns év ’Avraly wept rav gpirocddwy rpudepdrnros 
Stareybuevds pnoww Krd. 

8 Vid. supra, 122. 

* These tales of Demetrius belong most naturally to the period 306-301 B.c., 
and so fall just within our limits. Although the display was extravagant, the pas- 
sage shows the resources at command for producing fine shoes. 

5 Vid. 156, 157, infra. 
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than our guide. Whatever they were, Crates, in his Zo/mae (as the 
editors will have it), speaks of wodeta rpipiriva, of drilling, — perhaps 
a ghostly precursor of the modern over-all! 

156) Pollux, 7. 91': a 8¢ wodeta Kpirias ward etre ridovs abra oir 
Téov ELTE TEpLELANpaATA TOOwY, Ta’Ta TéAAUTpa Karc ev Bpvsiy Aiayxvros ° 


wéAXdurp Exovorv évOeros ev dpBuAaus. 


157) Pollux, 2. 196: 6 € xwyixds TWAdrwv xai roddpia ecipyxev xal 
robeia TOUS wept ToIs moot midovs Kpitias arep AicyvAos réAXuTpa KaXel. 

158) Crates, Zolmae,* frag. 34 (Kock, I, p. 141): ra 8 wédAvrpa 
kat éldos drodyparos, domep ad Ta rodeia Tabrov hv Tais dvakupiowy, as 
oxeXéas tives dvopaLovow. Kpdrys év (ToApats).® 


kat Oy mrodeta Tpipiriva. 


Finally, as to the prices of shoes and the shoemaker’s earnings. 
We can learn almost nothing, but what we do get is very interesting. 
We have Aeschines’s words in the Zimarchus,‘ setting the toll which 
the slave-cobblers had to pay their master at two obols a day for the 
journeymen and three for the foreman. This must, of course, repre- 
sent minimum earnings. Lysias tells us that about eight minas a 
year was a very excessive charge for the shoes and clothes and 
laundry and hair-cutting of two small boys and a girl. 

159) Lysias, i Déogit. 20: kai eis rovr’ 7AOev dvaucxuvTias, dor’ 
ovk Exwv Grote Tpepee TA XpHparta, eis Gov pey Svoly madi Kat ddeApy 
wevt SBoXrovs THS Huépas eAXoyiLero, eis brodypata 8 Kai eis tdria Kat eis 
yvadeliov Kai eis Kovpeiov Kara piva. ovx hv aire ovde Kar’ évavTov yeypap- 
péva, ovAANBSyv SE ravrds Tod xpdvov ® rAciv 7 TdAavrov dpyupiov. 

Of course prices must have varied very much with quality of the shoes 
purchased, but Aristophanes tells us that eight dpaxyyai, or about 
$1.50, was considered so extravagant a charge for trodjpara that 


1 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. pp. 83, 259, who refers the fragment, following M. 
Schmidt, to the Phineus, and not the Phrygians. 

2 Pollux, 7. 92. 

8 The MSS. read ‘Eoprats. Meineke emends. 

* Aesch. #2 Timarch.97. Vid. supra, 20. 

5 Roughly $50 apiece per year. 

6 Eight years. Vid. Section 29 of the Dsogiton. 
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none but a brazen youth would dare to ask it of the silliest old 
woman. 
160) Ar. Plut. 983 sqq.: 


ob ToAAd: Kal yap éxvopiws p yoxuvero: 
GAN dpyupiov Spaxpas av yryo door els tudrcov, 


> ‘N 


oxtw O° ay eis trrodjpara, etc. 


VI. INDEX VOCABVLORVM SVTORIORVM.} 


d&yxtAn = THONG OF éuBas. 
Alex. Ach. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 338. 8 (Kock, II, 309. 31). 
&karruros = UNCOBBLED. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 31. 
d&vapBuXo0s = WITHOUT SHOES, UNSHOD. 
Eur. Meleag. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (frag. 530 N).? 
a&vumoderety = TO GO UNSHOD, TO BE BAREFOOT. 
Arist. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (frag. p. 14868. 22). 
d&vuméSeros = UNSHOD, BAREFOOT. 
Arist. ap. Macrob. 5. 18. 19 (frag. p. 14868. 22). 
dvuwoSnola = THE STATE OF BEING BAREFOOT. 
Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3. 
d&vuméSnros = UNSHOD, BAREFOOT. 
Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3; Mem. 1.6. 2; Ar. Nub. 103; Plato, Phaedr. 
229 A; Sympos. 220 B; Arist. De Part. Anim. 4. 10. p. 687a. 28; Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 7.13; Plut. Phoc. 4. 
Gat = SANDALS, SINGLE-SOLED (?). 
Strattis, Zemn. ap. Harpocr. p. 265 (Kock, I, 718. 24); Dem. #% Cox. 
(Or. 54) 34- 
G&pBtAn = TRAGIC WORD FOR SHOE. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 D; Aesch. Ag. 935; Phin. ap. Poll. 7. 91 (frag. 
259 N); Eur. Bacch. 638; 1134; Elect. 532; Herc. Fur. 1304; Hipp. 1189; 
Or. 140; 1470. 
"Apyetat = SHOES OF UNKNOWN TYPE (= oxcrai [?]). 
Eupol. Pid. ap. Ammon. Dif Verb (Kock, I, 331. 266). 
G&pvaxlg = SHEEPSKIN LEGGING. 
Plato, Sympos. 220 B. 


1 This Index is intended to be fairly complete for the authors of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. It is intended to embrace all the characteristic and technical terms relating to 
shoemaking, tanning, and the shoe, although there may be some few omissions. 


2 References to Nauck are to the numbering of his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta. 
Ed, 2. 1889. 
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doneploxa = HALF-SHOES, FOR WINTER WEAR (?). 
Hippon. frag. 22 Hiller (Bergk. 9). 
a eSig = SANDAL (= drAat [?)): 
Hermipp. Demot. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 229. 18). 
Bavxlg = WOMAN’S SHOE. 
Ar. Thesm. II, ap. Aspas. ad Arist. Z#k. p. 58 A (Kock, I, 482. 342); 
Alexis, /sost. ap. Ath. 13. 568 A (Kock, II, 329. 98. 7). 
BAatry = FINE, WHITE DRESS-SHOE FOR MEN. 
Plato, Symfos. 174 A; Hermipp. Moer. ap. Ath. 15. 668 A (Kock, I, 
237. 47); Lysipp. Bacck. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 701. 2); Anaxil. Zyrop. 
ap. Ath. 12. 548 C (Kock, II, 268. 18). 
BAatriov = dim. of foregoing. 
Ar. £q. 889. 
Btpoa = OX-HIDE, USUALLY TANNED. 
Xen. Afol. Socr. 29; Ar. Eg. 892; Pax. 753; Vesp. 38. 
Bupoetoy = TANNERY. | 
Schol. ad Ar. Ack. 724. 
BupooSepety = TO TAN HIDES. 
Ar. Plut. 167. 
Buprobans = TANNER. 
Ar. Eq. 44; Mud. 581; Plato, Sympos. 221 E. 
BuproSefuxés = PERTAINING TO TANNERS OR TANNING. 
Hipp. De Morb. Mul. 1, p. 628. 22; Theophr. C. P. 3. 9. 3. 
Bupcomoids = TANNER. 
Dinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 160. 
BupooméAns = LEATHER-MERCHANT, TANNER. 
Ar. £g. 136; 139; 740; 852; Pax. 270; 647. 
yAa@rra = PART OF A SHOE. 
Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. 677 A (Kock, I, 614. 51). 
Séppa = SKIN OR HIDE OF ANY ANIMAL, UNTANNED. 
Ar. £g. 316; Plato, Polit. 288 E; Rep. 2. 370 E; Theophr. Z. P. 3. 8. 
6; 3-9-13 3 14. 33 3. 18. 5. 
Seopdg = SHOE-STRING, STRAP. 
Plato, Polzt. 288 E. 
S.4BaSpow = LIGHT SHOE OR SANDAL FOR WOMEN. 
Alexis, /sost. ap. Ath. 13. 568 A (Kock, II, 329. 98. 8). 
Stararradcbay = TO PEG OUT, LIKE A HIDE, TO DRY. 
Ar. £¢. 371. 
éyxarréev = TO STITCH IN, OF SOLES. 
Alexis, Jsos¢. l.c. 
én Badiov = following, 7.v. 
Ar. Vesp. 600; Plut. 846; 941. 
éu Bas = ROUGH SHOE, IN COMMON USE FOR MEN. 
Herod. 1. 195; Ar. Z£g. 321; 869; 870; 875; Mud. 719; 859; Vesp. 
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103; 104; 275; 4473; 1157; Eccl. 473 314; 342; 507; 633; 850; Plut. 
759; Theopomp. ap. Schol. Plat. 330 Bekk. (Kock, I, 748. 57); Alexis, 
Ach. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 339. 8 (Kock, II, 309. 31); Eubul. Dolon. ap. Ath. 
3. 100 A (Kock, II, 175. 30); Menand. Deisid. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 7. 
4. 24 (Kock, III, 33. 109); Isaeus, De Dic. Ee, II. 
éuBaryns = HIGH HUNTING- AND RIDING-BOOT. 
Xen. De Re Equest. 12.10; Duris, Ast. ap. Ath. 12. 535 F. 
émpparrev = TO STITCH TO, OR SEW TOGETHER ; MEND. 
Theophr. Char. 16. — 
eSuapis = BARBARIAN (PERSIAN) SLIPPER. 
Aesch. Pers. 664; Eur. Or. 1370. 
fedyos = WORD FOR PAIR, OF SHOES. 
Ar. £@. 872. 
{vyév = TOE-STRAP, OR RUDIMENTARY UPPER, OF SANDAL. 
Ar. Lys. 417; Ephipp. Vau/frag. ap. Ath. 11. 509 C (Kock, II, 257. 14). 
qjAog = SHOE-NAIL. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 31. 
fvla = SHOE-STRING, OR THONG OF Aaxwvixat. 
Ar. Eccl. 508. 
@erradls = AN UNCERTAIN STYLE OF SHOE. 
Lysipp. Bacck. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 701. 2). 
Opavever Oar = TO STRETCH OUT TO DRY, AS A TANNER STRETCHES HIDES. 
Ar. Eg. 369. 
iwdg = SHOE-STRING, OR SANDAL-STRAP. 
Xen. Anab. 4. 5.14; Ephipp. Vaufrag. lc. ; Menand. Deisid. ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24 (Kock, III, 33. 109). 
KaAdtrovg = SHOEMAKER’S LAST. 
Plato, Symfos. 191 A. 
xapBarlyyn = RUDE SHOE, OF UNTANNED LEATHER (?). 
Xen. Anab. 4. 5. 14.; Arist. Hist. Anim. 2.1. p. 4992. 29. 
xapxlvog = UNKNOWN KIND OF SANDAL. 
Pherecr. ap. Poll. 7. 90 (Kock, I, 198. 178). 
Karréeyv = TO MEND, REPAIR, RESOLE, COBBLE SHOES. 
Plato, Euthyd. 294 B; Pherecr. ap. Poll. 7. 90 (Kock, I, 198. 178); 
Theophr. Char. 22. . 
Karrupa = SOLE OF SHOE; A ROUGH SHOE. 
Hipp. De Morb. Vulg. 5.1153 D; Ar. Ach. 301; Za. 315; 869; Vesp. 
1160; Poll. 6. 164; 7. 92. 
xeyrety = TO PIERCE WITH THE AWL. 
Hipp. De Moré. Vulg. 5. 1153 D. 
xeaAdlg = UNKNOWN PART OF SHOE. 
Arist. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 1392a. 32 (d25). 
xéQopvog = FINE HIGH BOOT, FITTING EITHER FOOT. 
Herod. 1. 155; 6. 125 (éer.); Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 31; 2. 3.473 Ar. Lys. 
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657; Ran. 47; 557; Lccl. 319; Lysipp. Bacck. ap. Poll. 7. 89 (Kock, I, 
701. 2). 
xoviwovs = FINE SHOE FOR MEN (LIKE CHINESE CLOG [?)). 
Ar. Eccl. 848. 
xpnmiSoupyés = SHOEMAKER, MAKER OF xp7ris. 
Dinarch. ap. Poll. 7. 183. 
xpywls = HIGH BOOT (?) WORN BY BOTH SEXES. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 C; Xen. De Re Equest.12. 10; Aristocles ap. Ath. 
14. 621 B; Theophr. Char. 2; Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. 666 D 
(Kock, I, 612. 46. 6). 
xpoomadov = SANDAL (OF WOOD [?)). 
Soph. Caft. frag. 41 N. - 
kpovmeLoddpos = WEARING THE xpovmefov ( = supra). 
Cratin. ap. Schol. ad Pind. O/. 6. 152 (Kock, I, 103. 310). 
Aaxovical = MEN’S SHOES, LIKE éuBddes, BUT FINER. 
Ar. Vesp. 1158 ; 1162; Zhesm. 142; Eccl. 74; 269; 346; 508; 542. 
Aealvesy = TO SMOOTH THE WRINKLES FROM SHOE. 
Plato, Sympos. 191 A. 
pao (0)Ans = Tuppnyxoy, 7.v. 
Sappho, ap. Poll. 7. 93 (/rag. 17. Hiller, 19. Bergk). 
vevpoppadety = TO STITCH SOLES; TO STITCH. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. §; Plato, Euthyd. 294 B. 
veuvpoppados = STITCHER OF SOLES, SHOEMAKER. 
Ar. Eg. 739; Plato, Rep. 4. 421 A. 
Streas, Sareap, Owfriov = SHOEMAKER’S AWL. 
Nicochares, ap. Poll. 10. 141 (Kock, I, 772). 
woAl(urnya = COBBLED SHOES. 
Com. anon. ap. Poll. 6. 164. 
wadl(uanits = PATCHING OR COBBLING OF SHOES. 
Theophr. Char. 22. 
aadtviopla = COBBLED OR ROUGH SHOE. 
Com. anon. ap. Poll. /.c.; Plato, Com. Syrphax. ap. Hesych. s.v. (Kock, 
I, 643. 164). 
wapacrTopevvivas = TO STRETCH FLAT, AS OF HIDES. 
Ar. £¢. 481. 
mwaparXQ\Xev = TO DEPILATE, AS A TANNER DEPILATES HIDES. 
Ar. £9. 373: 
aréS\Nov = SANDAL, WITH Cvydv. 
Herod. 7. 67 ; 7-75; Pind. O/. 3. 5; 6.8; Pyth. 4.95; Eur. Elect. 460; 
frag. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. 26.174 (frag. 911 N); frag. ap. Macrob. 
5. 18. 19 ( frag. 530 N); Ar. Av. 973; 974; Thesm. 1099; Arist. Rhet. 3. 
II. p. 1412@. 31. 
w&\\vutpa = LEG-WRAPPINGS, STOCKINGS, OR BREECHES. 
Aesch. Phin. ap. Poll. 2.196; 7. 91; 7. 92 (frag. 259 N). 
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epBaplSes = CHEAP SHOES OR SLIPPERS, FOR WOMEN. 
Ar. Lys. 453 473 53; Cephisod. 7roph. ap. Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, I, 801. 4) ; 
Theopomp. Sivexs. ap. Schol. ad Ar. Zys. 45 (Kock, I, 747. 52). 
Tlepotxal = WOMEN’S HIGH BOOTS (WHITE [?)). 
Ar. Zcel. 319; Mud. 151; Lys. 229 ( = 230). 
amAotatls = HIGH, ROUGH BOOT. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 D. 
awQnpo = FELT. 
Duris, Ast. ap. Ath. 12. 535 F. 
mAlStov = aim. of foregoing: A FINE FELT SHOE. 
Antiph. Aniacus. ap. Ath. 12. 545 (Kock, II, 23. 33). 
atXo. = LEGGINGS, OR A KIND OF FELT SHOE. 
Plato, Sympos. 220 B; Cratin. Malthak. ap. Poll. 7. 171 (Kock, I, 45. 
100) ; Poll. 2. 196; 7. 91. 
alvag = SHOEMAKER’S STROP. 
Theophr. 1. P. 5. 5. I. 
alovyyog = POETIC WORD FOR SHOEMAKER. 
Sappho, ap. Hephaestion, p. 42.1 ( frag. 98. Bergk) ; Com. anon. ap. 
Poll. 7. 82. 
wodapia = following, .v. 
Plato, Com. ap. Poll. 2. 196. 
aoSela, = LEGGINGS, STOCKINGS, OR BREECHES = 7ré\AuT pa. 
Critias, ap. Poll. 2. 196; 7. 91 ; Crates, Zo/mae ap. Poll. 7. 92 (Kock, I, 
141. 34). 
awpéoXiopa = UNKNOWN KIND OF SHOE. 
Ar. frag. ap. Phot. p. 463. 21 (Kock, I, 582. 842). 
wpooXiopa = PART OF A SHOE, PROBABLY A LAYER OF SOLE. 
Arist. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 1392a. 32; Problem. 30. 8. p. 9560. 4. 
pgdva = SANDALS, WITH LONG THONG WOUND ABOUT LEG. 
Plato, Com. ap. Poll. 7. 94 (Kock, I, 665. 251). 
patrreyv = TO SEW, TO STITCH. 
Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21; Ar. Plut. 513 ; Com. anon. ap. Poll. 7. 82. 
wavbdAvov = SANDAL WITH {vydv = méduAov. 
Herod. 2. 91; Cratin. Momoi ap. Poll. 7. 68 (Kock, I, 54. 131); Theo- 
pomp. Pamph. ap. Poll. 10. 49 (Kock, I, 745. 44) ; Cephisod. Zroph. ap. 
Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, I, 801. 4); Antiphanes, Ploustoi ap. Ath. 8. p. 342 E 
(Kock, II, 89. 190). 
cavSartlonos = foregoing, 7.v. 
Ar. Ran. 405; Hipp. frag. 22. Hiller (Bergk. 9). 
cavbado0fKkyn = SANDAL-BOX. 
Menand. Misog. ap. Poll. 7. 87 (Kock, III, 97. 333). 
gwavbadov = gavddXiov, 7.v. * ; 
Crates, Zher. ap. Ath. 6. 268 A (Kock, I, 134. 15); Sappho, ap. 
Hephaestion, p. 42. 1 (/rag. 98. Bergk); Eumelus, ap. Paus. 4. 33. 2; 
Eupolis, ap. Poll. 7. 86 (Kock, I, 338. 295). 
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Suxvéyvia = LUXURIOUS SHOES FOR WOMEN. 
Duris, Ast. ap. Ath. 4. 155 C. 


oxvdoSefety = TO TAN HIDES. 
Ar. Plut. 514. 


oxvdrodépns = TANNER. 
Ar. Av. 490, Eccl. 420. 
oxvrAddepos = TANNER. 
Dem. i# Aristog. I. 38 (Or. 25). 
oxuretoy = COBBLER’S SHOP, SHOE-SHOP. 
Teles, ap. Stob. /lor. 95. 21. 
oxuretdety = TO WORK LEATHER, TO COBBLE. 
Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 22. 
oxvretg = SHOEMAKER, COBBLER. 
Hipp. De Mord. Vulg. 5. 1153 D; Xen. Mem. 1. 2.373 4.4.5; Plato, 
Gorg. 491 A; Rep. 10. 601 C; Ar. Av. 491; Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95. 21; 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1.6. p. 10976. 29; Eth. Eud. 2.1. p. 12194. 23; Fol. 2. 
I. p. 12612a. 36; De Soph. Elench. 1776. 14; De Interpr. 206. 35. 
oxbrevorg = SCIENCE OF SHOEMAKING. 
Ar. Eth. Eud, 2. 1. p. 12192. 23. 
oxuTixés = PERTAINING TO SHOES OR SHOEMAKING. 
De Artic.820 C; D; Plato, Alcs. J. 128 C; E; Zheaet.146 D; 147 
B; Charm. 174 C; Rep. 2. 374 B; § 456 D; Arist. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. p. 
12194. 23; Problem. 30. 8. p. 9560. 4. 
oxvrodefety = TO TAN HIDES, TO DRESS LEATHER. 
Pollux, 7. 81. 
oxvrodaéjys = TANNER. 
Theophr. Char. 16; H. P. 3. 18. 5. 
oxvroSeyuxés = PERTAINING TO TANNING OR TANNERS. 
Theophr. C. P. 3. 17. 5 (545); 5. 15. 2. 
oxuTdédefos = TANNER. 
Plato, Gorg. 517 E. 
oxtrog = HIDE, OR SKIN. 
Xen. De Ke LEguest. 12. 10; Ar. £g. 868; Plato, Charm. 173 D; 
Sympos. 191 A; Arist. Eth. Mic. 1. 11. p. 11014. 4; Pol. 4. 4. p. 12914. 19. 
oxvroropety = TO CUT LEATHER, BE A SHOEMAKER. . 
Ar. Plut. 162; 514; Plato, Alcib. J. 129 D; Charm, 161 E; 163 B; 
Hipp. Min. 368 C ; Rep. 4. 443. C; 5.454; Arist. Pol. 2. 11. p. 12736. 12. 
oxKvroropetoy = SHOEMAKER’S SHOP. 
Lysias, Or. 24. 20. 
oxvrotropia = ART OF SHOEMAKING. 
Plato, Rep. 3. 397 E; 10. 601A; B. 
oxKurToropikds = PERTAINING TO SHOEMAKING. ~ 
Ar. Eccl. 432; Plato, Theaet. 146 C; D; Polst. 180 C; 288 E; Rep. 1. 
333 A; 4-443 C; Aesch. 2 Zim.97; Arist. De Soph. El. 32. p. 1842. 43 
Eth. Eud. 2. 1. p. 12194. 23. 
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oKvrorépog = SHOEMAKER. 


Xen. fell. 3. 4.17; Ages. 1.26; Cyrop.6 2.37; Ar. Zg. 740; Lys. 
414; 416; Eccl. 385; Plato, A/c. . 129 C; D; Zheaet. 180 D; Sympos. 
191 A; 221 E; Protag. 319D; 324C; Rep. 2.370 D; E; 3.397 E; 4. 
434A; 443C; 5. 456D; 466B; 10.601 A; C; Gorg. 447 D; 490D; 
491 A; 517 E; Arist. Pol. 4. 4. 1295¢. 13; Eth. Nic. §. 8. p. 11332. 53 19; 
243 32; 33; 9- 16. p. 11630. 34; Eth. Lud. 3. 10. 12436. 31; Pol. 2. 1. 
1261@. 36; Theophr. H. P. 5. 5.1; Ameips. Conn. ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 28 
(Kock, I, 672. 9). 


opAebpara = LEATHER-FINDINGS. 


Ar. Ran. 819. 


opQy = SHOEMAKER’S STRAIGHT-EDGE CUTTING-KNIFE. 


Plato, Alcib. J. 129 C. 


omwoyy({ev = TO CLEAN, OR POLISH, OF SHOES. 


Stratonic. ap. Ath. 8. 351 A. 


owéyyos = SPONGE, TO POLISH SHOES. 


Crates, Zher. ap. Ath. 6. 268 A (Kock, I, 134. 15). 


oddyyos = foregoing. 


Ar. Vesp. 600. _ 


ox {ev = TO CUT OUT SOLES (?). 


Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 5- 


oxvorral = UNKNOWN SHOES ( = ‘Apyeiat [?]). 


Eupol. Ps. (Kock, I, 331. 266). 


Topetg = SHOEMAKER’S HALF-MOON CUTTER. 


Plato, Alcib. . 129 C. 


Tvppnvexdy = SANDAL WITH RECTANGULAR SOLE OF WOOD. 


Poll. 7. 86; 92 (Cratin. Mom. Kock, I, 54. 131). | 


brrodetoGa. = TO PUT ON SHOES. 


Herod. 1.155; Thuc. 3. 22; Xen. De Rep. Lac. 2. 3; Ar. Eccl. 269; 
Plato, Charm. 174 C; Sympos.174 A; 220 B; Rep. 2. 372 A; Gorg. 490 
D; Arist. Hist. Anim. 2.1. p. 4994. 29; De Part. Anim. 4. 10. p. 6874. 28; 
frag. p. 14866. 22; Duris, ap. Ath. 4.155 C; Menand. Detsid. ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 7. 4. 24 (Kock, III, 33. 109). 


bwéSqpa = SHOE, IN GENERAL. 


Hipp. De Artic. 828 C; D; Herod. 1. 195; Xen. Anab. 4. 5.143; Cyrop. 
8. 1. 41; 8. 2.5; Rep. Lac. 2. 3; De Re Equest. 12. 10; Mem.1. 6. 6; 
Xen. Oec. 8. 19; 9. 6; 10. 2; 13. 10; Lysias, iz Dog. 20; Ar. Thesm. 
262; Plut. 985; 1012; frag. ap. Suidas (Kock, I, 593. 914); Strattis, 
Lemn. ap. Harpocr. p. 265 (Kock, I, 718. 24) ; Hermipp. Demot. ap. Poll. 
7. 89 (Kock, I, 229. 18); Plato, Com. Zeus Kak. ap. Ath. 15. p. 677 A 
(Kock, I, 614. 51); Plato, Phaed.64 D; Meno.91 D; E; Theaet. 146 D; 
147 B; Legg. 12.942 E; Charm.161 E; Hipp. Maj. 294 A; Hipp. Min. 
308 C; Alcid. 1128 A; B; C; E; Rep. 1. 333 A; 2. 372 A; Gorg. 447 
D; 490 D; Arist. De Soph. El. 32. p. 1844. 4; De Anim. Gen. 1. 18. p. 
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7236. 31; Probl. 30. 8. p. 9566.4; Eth. Mic. 1. 11. p. T10Ia. 43 5. 8. p. 
11332. 19; 243 5. 53 9. 16. p. 11630. 34; Eth. Lud. 2. 1. p. 12192. 23; 
Rhet. 2. 19. p. 13924. 32 (54s); Pol. 1. 9. p. 12574. 4; Theophr. Char. 2; 
4; Dicaearch. Descr. Graec. 19 (Miiller, Hist. Minor. I. p. 103); Aristocles, 
ap. Ath. 14. 621 B; Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 97. 31; Poll. 7. 82. 
brofnpariv = dim. of foregoing, 7.v. 
Hipp. De Artic. 828 C. 
d&X0os = CORK, CORK-SOLE. 
Alexis, /sost. ap. Ath. 13. p. 568 A (Kock, II, 329. 98. 7). 
X'tév = UPPER OF A SHOE (?). . 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2.5; Ar. Rhet. 2. 19. p. 13924. 32. 


THE ATTIC PROMETHEWUS. 


By C. B. GULICK. 


- 


In the second episode of the Prometheus of Aeschylus (vv. 439- 
506) the hero recounts for the benefit of the Oceanids his services 
to mortals, and even to the gods. So vehement is he in his declara- 
tion of what both owe to him as their benefactor, that one is led to 
suspect that the poet, who on one occasion appears to have dared 
to divulge even some secrets of the Eleusinian mysteries (Aristot. 
Eth, Nie. iii. 2), undertakes in this place also to set before his 
hearers some of the teachings which pertained to the worship of 
Prometheus wvp¢dpos'! in the Academy. In three distinct places 
Prometheus is made to assert his claim to the invention of certain 
' benefits to the gods, and particularly to mankind, as against other 
possible claimants : 


439-440. «xairo. Oeoior rots véos rovros yépa 
ris dAXos H “ya ravers Siudpicev; 
467-468. OadaccdrAayxra 5° ovtis dAXos dvr’ énod 
Aworrep ype vavtidwy éxypara. 
500-504. evepGe dé xOoves 
Kexpuppev avOpwrroiow wpeAnpara, 
XaAKdv, cidnpov, apyvpov, xpvadr te ris 
pyceev av wdpoey efevpeiv épot ; 
ovdeis, cad’ olda, py parnv pdvoa Oédwv. 


1 Paus. i. 30, 2. That his title as a god in Athens was Ilpoundeds ruppédpos is 
inferred from Soph. Oed. Col. 55 £., 6 muppdbpos beds Tirdy Ipounbeds, and Schol. 
This is probably a safe inference, though no inscriptions give it, nor is it men- 
tioned by Eur. Phoen. 1122 or Paus. dc. It is the founding of this cult which 
was celebrated in the Ilpoundeds ruppépos of Aeschylus, the last play of the Pro- 
methean trilogy. Westphal, Prolegg. su Aeschylos’ Tragidien, pp. 220 ff., Weck- 
lein, Aeschylos’ Prometheus*, p. 20. The piece bears the same relation to the 
Prometheia_as the Eumenides to the Oresteia. Cf. von Christ, Griech. Litt.4, p. 184. 
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We are so accustomed to take our facts about religion and 
mythology from Attic writers that we are apt to accept them as true 
for all Greece, and to regard these words of Prometheus as represent- 
ing the faith of Thebans, Argives, and Corinthians, as well as of 
Athenians. But the polemical note in the last verse quoted (504) 
is unmistakable, and, as a matter of fact, the antagonism of his claim 
to that of the heroes of civilization in other Greek communities is 
remarkable. 

In examining the extent of this divergence in belief, we need not 
take account of the stealing of fire. That was a deed ascribed to 
Prometheus by nearly all Greeks, the most notable exception being 
the Argives, who assigned the gift of fire to Phoroneus; Paus.ii.19, 5: 
éfjs 88 ras elxdvos [s¢c. Birwvos] ravrys rip xaiovoty, dvopafovres Popwvéws 
clyas ov yap tt Sporoyotcr Sotvar zip TpopnOéa dvOpdzros, GANG és 
Popwvéa, Tov wupds perdyev eOéAovor tHv evpecww. The Athenians 
derived their belief from Hesiodic tradition,' and the gift of fire is 
mentioned several times in the play. But it is noteworthy that it 
receives no mention in the passage included in 439-506, which, as I 
have suggested, contains a doctrinal exposition, and in the Attic cult 
the word wvp¢dpos means not ‘fire-stealer,’ but ‘fire-bearer,’ in refer- 
ence to the torch races held at the Prometheia.” 

The gifts, then, on which the Attic Prometheus insists as his own 
contributions to civilization are: 

1. House-building, 450-453. 

This is not actually stated, but the implication is clear: 


Koure rAwOudeis 
Sopous mpoceirous yoav, ov EvrAovpyiav’ 
Katwpuyxes 8° évatov wor anovpor 
- puppnes avtpwv év puxois avnAiots. 


1In other respects disregarded by Aeschylus. Wecklein, zdsd. p. 14. The 
Hesiodic 7heogony contains nothing, with the possible exception of the myth of 
Cephalus, which can be accounted peculiarly Attic. Gruppe, Culte und Mythen, 
p. 606. 

2 Eur. Phoen. 1121 f.: 

defia 5é Nauwdda 
Tirdy Ilpopndeds Epeper ws xphowy rbXcy. 

Westphal, p. 220. 
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So far as I am aware, this is nowhere else ascribed to Prometheus. 
It certainly ran counter to the local traditions of Argos, for there 
Phoroneus, the first man, sprung from the ash,! built the dorv Popo- 
vixov. Pliny* says that the first houses in Athens, and by inference 
anywhere, were built by Euryalus and Hyperbius, who seem to have 
been Corinthians: /aterarias ac domos constituerunt primi Euryalus 
et Hyperbius fratres Athents. antea specus erant pro domibus. But 
he also says that Cecrops was the first to build a city. The Aeschy- 
lean version, however, is genuinely Attic, as may be seen from the 
Homeric hymn to Hephaistos (xx, Gemoll xix): 


"Hdacrov xAvropyti deiceo, Movca. Aryeta, 
os per ‘AOnvains yAavkdridos ayaa Epya 
dvOpirrous edidakev éxi yOovds, ot ro rdpos rep 
dvyrpows vareraeoKkov év ovpeccy, nuTe Onpes. 
vov 8¢ 80 “Hqouorov xAvroréexvnv épya Saevres 
pydiws aldva reXerddpoy eis évravTov 

¥ 4 2 A la 4 
evxnAror Sidyovaw evi oeréporat Sdporory. 


There is, to be sure, no certainty that this hymn had its origin in the 
Hephaisteia at Athens, nor is there any mention of Prometheus, but 
the close relation between the cults of Athena, Hephaistos, and Pro- 
metheus at Athens allows a fair presumption in favor of the Attic 
origin of the hymn, and at the same time this association led to a 
confusion of ideas, so that in many aspects Prometheus and 
Hephaistos became mere doublets. In this light verse 39 is very 
significant; Hephaistos there says: rd ovyyevés rou Sevov 7 O° opiria. 
Cf. 14 f.: 

éyw O° droApds ciue cvyyevn cov 

djoa Bia papayyt pds Svocxepépw. 
It may be that this association was not completely effected until the 
fifth century, for. Solon (Frag. 13, 49 Bergk) mentions only Athena 
and Hephaistos, and this points to the sixth century as possibly the 
latest date for the Homeric hymn. 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the poetic genealogy, according to which 
he was son of Inachos and the nymph Melia. 
2 N. #7. vii. 194, cf. 198. 
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2. Knowledge of the seasons, and of astronomy, 454-458. 

In the Argolic peninsula these were ascribed to Palamedes, as 
appears from Sophocles, /rag. 399 (Nauck), or to his father Nauplius.? 
Even Atreus is said to have been the first investigator in astronomy, 
though this may be due to the attempt of Euripides to give a ratio- 
nalistic explanation of the famous #Aiov peraoracis.? Atlas, too, was 
the first astrologer, according to the euhemeristic account in Pliny.* 

3. Numbers and counting, 459-460: 


kai pnv dpiOpov, oxov codicparwv 
é€yvpor avrois. 


These were more generally thought to be the invention of Palamedes. 
Cf. Soph. Fragg. 399 and 438,* Eur. Frag. 578. Indeed, if C. Wachs- 
muth’s conjecture is right, that the tragic fragment quoted by Stobaeus® 
belongs to the TlaAapydys of Aeschylus, we see that in the Prometheus 
the poet is uttering what contradicts his own opinion expressed in 
that fragment.® It is strikingly like our passage: 


1 Theon ad Arat. Phaen. 27. 

2 Tph. Taur.816. Yet cf. Soph. Frag. 672 (Nauck), Schol. Eur. Or. 998, Strabo 
i. 15, Eust. 1645, 58, where this knowledge is credited to Atreus. 

8M. H. vii. 203. 

4 The inventions attributed to Palamedes in these fragments are these: 
(1) retxos “Apyelwv orpary. Cf. dpuxrwplas cat pudraxds, Schol. Eur. Or. 432, Plin. 
NX. H. vii. 202. (2) Number and measure. Cf. Philostr. Her. x. init., though 
weights and measures were first used by Pheidon of Argos, according to Plin. vii. 
198. (3) Astronomical signs and navigation. (4) Stopped the hunger of the 
Greeks; an obscure story, told by Schol. Eur. Or. 432, according to whom this 
took place at Aulis; it is referred to by Eustathius, 228, 6, who quotes the 
fragment, but makes Troy the scene of the story. But evidently for Adv some 
understood dowdy, as Philostr. Her. x. Cf. Eust. /.c., where the apparent contra- 
diction between this and the Homeric version, according to which Apollo him- 
self quells the pestilence, is explained in a rationalistic way. If, then, we may 
read Aocuéy in the Sophocles fragment, odv ep elretv in that fragment will mean, 
‘with proper reverence to the god, Palamedes was the human agent who brought 
release from the pestilence.’ (5) Draughts and dice, Eust. /.c., Schol. Eur. Or. 
432, who adds dorpdyadko. But Isidor. tym. 18, 60, ascribes dice to a certain 
“ Alea.” (6) Widos. Suid. s.v. Tadauhdns, Schol. Eur. J.c. 

5 Anth.i. 1 (Wachsmuth), frag. adesp. 470 (Nauck). 

6 Hermann ascribed it to Euripides, joining it with Frag. 578. 
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éreta maons “EdAddos Kat Evupdxov 

Biov Suxyo’” dvra rpiv reprppévov (cf. Prom. 450) 
Onpciv O° Gpovov. mpdra pev Tov ravcogoy 
dpiOpov nipynk eoxov cogioparwv. 


From this coincidence in expression Kiehl thought that these verses 
of the Prometheus (459-461) belonged originally in the HoAapydys. 
I prefer, however, to see in them an indication of the extent to which 
the imitation of Aeschylus might be carried in later times. This 
imitation, in turn, reacted on the plays of Aeschylus, so that — at 
least before the Lycurgan law! — serious alterations in the case of 
some of them were attempted with impunity. 

4. Letters, 460-461. 

To Palamedes, again, this invention was referred by Stesichorus 
év Sevrépw Opecreias,? and he is followed by Euripides, Frag. 578, 
which belongs to 415 B.c.,® and by Aristophanes, Zhesm. 770, which 
is dated 411 or 410 B.C. Some ascribed only a few letters to Pala- 
medes,‘ as Z, ¥, X, ®. In the long discussion on this invention in 
Bekk. Az. II, 781 ff., it is to be observed that the Prometheus is the 
only authority quoted for ascribing it to Prometheus. Other invent- 
ors there named (it was a famous dzdpypa in antiquity) are Musaeus, 
Sisyphus, Hermes and the Egyptian Thoth, Athena, Phoenix (so 
Duris), Cadmus (Aristotle and Ephorus). The tradition about Cad- 
mus and the Kody ypdypara goes back to a Milesian source.® 
Tacitus® records a belief, not elsewhere attested, that Cecrops was 
the inventor. 

5- Domestication of the horse, 462-466. 

According to authorities later than Aeschylus, Attic myth was dis- 
posed to refer this to Erichthonius,’ but generally specified only the 


1 Wilamowitz, Herakiles* I, 131. 

2 Schol. Dionys. Thrac. ap. Bekk. Az. II, 781 ff., cf. 42. Ox. IV, 318. 

8 Ael. V. ZH. ii. 8. 

4 Plin. V. Z. vii. 192, Serv. Aen. ii. 81, Suid. s.v. Hadapjdns. In An. Ox. IV, 
318 ff. we are told that Cadmus added 9, %, and X to the letters invented by 
Palamedes. 

5 Crusius in Roscher, Zex. ITI, 892. 6 Ab excess. xi. 14. 

7 Eratosth. Catast. xiii. p. 98 (Robert), Mere: Ge. ili. 113, Plin. MV. ZH. vii. 202, 
Hygin. Astr. ii. 13, Ael. V. H. iii. 38. 
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quadriga as his invention, and occasionally confused Erechtheus with 
Erichthonius,! so that the Aeschylean version has greater weight. 
Yet this is inconsistent with the notion that Libya was the home of 
horse-training and driving. Cf. Soph. ZZ 702 and 727 (Bapxaiots 
dxos) with Suidas and Hesychius s.v. Bapxatous dxois- AcBuxois. 
ovTo. yap éorovdafLoy rrepi immotpodiav. daciv adrods Kal mpwrovs appa 
Ledfar didayxevras bd Hocedavos, rd St Hroxety bd “AOnvas, ws Mvacéas 
éy rois wept AcBiys. In Corinthian mythology, much of which is 
derived from Argos, the training of the horse was to some extent 
symbolized in the bridling of Pegasus by Bellerophon, with whom 
were associated Poseidon Aapatos and Athena tm7ia or yaduwiris.® 

6. Ships, 467-468. 

Apollonius of Rhodes* makes Nauplius the inventor. Poseidon 
gave the Phaeacians their ships, in sailing which they excelled all 
other men. In Argive mythology we have the story of how Athena 
helped Danaos to build the first penteconter, as she helped Jason to 
build the Argo. 

7. Medicine, 478-483. 

This attribution leaves entirely unrecognized the Apollo-Asklepios 
cult, with the heroes Podaleirios and Machaon,° and Paian’ or Paion.® 
Even Palamedes may be credited with this invention, too, if we may 
trust Philostratus.? Aeschylus’s account is the more noteworthy, in 
that the belief in a power to restore men from sickness to health 
might have been extended to include power to restore them from 
death to life, as in the case of Asklepios, who was apparently con- 
fused with Prometheus in the Phocian town of Panopeus.” From 
belief in this power, in turn, the transition to a conception of Prome- 
theus as creator of men is easy." But we nowhere find in Attica in 


1 Schol. Aristid. III, 62, Dind., on Aristid. I, 170, Themist. Or. 27, 337 a. 

2 Bethe, 7heb. Heldenlieder, pp. 180 f. 6 Welcker, A7. Schrift. III, 46 ff. 

8 Pind. Ol. xiii. 61 ff., Paus. ii. 4, 1. 7 11. v. 401, 899. . 

41, 138. 8 Solon, Frag. 13, 57 (Bergk). 

8 Od. vii. 35, cf. 108, Thue. i. 25. 

® Her. x. Perhaps, also, Soph. Frag. 438, if we read Nosy. Cf. p. 106, n. 4. 

10 Paus. x. 4, 4. 

11 Hence we find in Philostr. Gym. 16, p. 30, a rationalistic explanation of the 
creation of man by Prometheus on lines running in the reverse direction. He 
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the fifth century a trace of this belief, which was steadfastly held in 
Phocis, and the spot where Prometheus fashioned men from the soil 
was pointed out near Panopeus.' The legend has its parallel in the 
story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. The suspected statement in Lac- 
tantius Placidus? that Hesiod was the first to attribute the creation 
of man to Prometheus is due to confusion in the mind of the writer, 
possibly arising out of the proximity of Phocis and Boeotia. In 
Attica, at any rate, it would contradict the more popular faith in 
autochthony,® and the earliest indication of it there in the literature 
is found in the fourth century in Philemon (frag. 89 K.), himself not 
an Athenian by birth. 

8. Various modes of divination, 484-499: (@) by dreams, (4) omens 
and ovpBoro, (¢) flight of birds, (@) appearance of the entrails, gall, 
lobe, and (e) of the sacrificial fire. 

All this is certainly at variance with Pliny, V. Z vii. 203, however 
untrustworthy his record of the tradition may be. He gives it thus: 
auguria ex avibus (c) Car a guo Caria appellata,; adiecit ex ceteris ani- 
malibus Orpheus (b), haruspicia (d) Delphus, ignispicia (e) Amphiaraus, 
extispicia avium Tiresias Thebanus, interpretationem ostentorum et 
somniorum (a) and (6) Amphictyon In the Argive-Theban cycle 
(2) belongs rather to Amphiaraus.° Aeschylus does not add, or even 
imply, that Prometheus invented sacrifice. That he did would be a 
natural inference from the Hesiodic story (Zheog. 521 ff.) of the 
trick played upon Zeus, and was a notion perhaps not uncommon. 
Cf. Hesychius, s.v. "Ias: 6 rav Tirdvwv xypv§ Lpopunbeds, and Pliny, 
NV. £, vii. 209: animal occidit primus Hyperbius Martis filtus, Prome- 
theus bovem. 

g. Mines of copper, iron, silver, gold, 500-503. 

Erichthonius was the inventor of money, according to Pliny, V. #7. 


says that of wAacdévres éx rndol brd Ipounbéws AvOpwiroe were those whose bodies 
Prometheus had ‘formed’ and trained in gymnastic exercises, whence he makes 
Prometheus the inventor of yuuvacrix}. Similarly, Theophrastus explained the 
fire of Prometheus as ¢iAogogla, Schol. Ap. Rh. ii. 1248. 

1 Paus. x. 4, 4. 2 Auct. Myth. II, 788 (van Staveren). 

8 Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. I, 82, n. 

4 This last is unique and not noticed in either Roscher or Pauly-Wissowa. 

5 Cf. Paus. i. 34, 5, ii. 13 7. 
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vii. 197, while Hyginus, 7d. 274, says that he introduced the use of 
silver, discovered by Indus. Further, we may notice the Laconian 
Lynceus, who had eyes so sharp that they could pierce the earth and 
all solid objects. This was interpreted in euhemeristic fashion by 
late writers to mean that Lynceus was the first to discover mines of 
precious metals, and was, in fact, the first miner.’ Again, Cadmus 
and Aeacus are associated with the discovery in Pliny, M. Z. 
Vil. 197. 

This summary, which does not profess to be exhaustive,? may serve 
to show how far the attribution of these different inventions to Pro- 
metheus by the Attic poet is unique. It is clear that we have to do 
here with the distinctively Attic belief of the fifth century touching 
Prometheus, and this fact has a direct bearing on the date of the 
play. The poet, who here insists with such vehemence on the bene- 
fits wrought by Prometheus to man, must have derived his inspiration 
from the notions which attached peculiarly to the Attic cult of the 
Titan, — notions which, as usual in the Greek religion, were found 
later to conflict with the claims of other heroes, like Cecrops or 
Palamedes. If, therefore, allusions of this sort are worth anything in 
dating a dramatic composition, they point here to a period of revival 
and reconstruction, to a time when those beliefs were most strong 
and distinct. In its original, unaltered form, the play cannot be later 
than the third decade of the fifth century,’ and I am inclined, even 
against von Christ,* to place it early in that decade, at the time 
when, after the expulsion of the Medes, the Athenians were engaged 
in restoring their altars and temples and reorganizing the ancient 
cults. This was a suitable time for effecting that final union of the 
combined worship of Athena, Hephaistos, and Prometheus, which 
apparently had not been consummated in the sixth century,® and this 
view would add force to Westphal’s theory that the HpopunOets rup- 
ddpos celebrates the apotheosis of the Attic Prometheus. The theory 


1 Schol. Ar. Piwt. 210, Hygin. Fad. 14, Palaiph. Zucred. 10, Tzetz. Lyc. 553. 

2 IT have not had access to Kremmer, De catalogis heurematum, 1890. 

8 Cf. Weil, Journal des Savants, 1890, p. 53, Bethe, Prolegy. su ciner Gesch. des 
Theaters, p. 182, n. 

4 Sitsungsber. der Miinch. Akad., 1888, 1, p. 375. 

5 See p. 105. 
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here offered goes further, and makes the apotheosis and the celebra- 
tion of it almost contemporary. 

A like consideration may suggest the date of the play in the form 
in which it now stands; for that our play is the result of serious 
changes and interpolations can hardly be longer denied, after the 
forcible summary of the evidence given by Professor Bethe. These 
alterations belong to a period not earlier than the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war. Oberdick? suggested 425 B.c., but this hypothe- 
sis, which is based on the date of the eruption of Aetna mentioned 
by Thucydides, iii. 116, is obliged to assume that the description of 
the volcanic outburst in our play (367 ff.) is not from the hand of 
Aeschylus. Most readers of that passage will have difficulty in 
accepting this. We must, therefore, find some other starting 
point. 

A short time after the Peace of Nicias was concluded Euripides 
brought out his Sufplices. In that play (vv. 201 ff.) Theseus says: 


alv® 5° os qutv Biorov éx repuppévov 
kat Onprwdovs Gedy Stecrabpyoaro, 
mparov pev évOeis ovveow, elra 8° adyyeXov 
“A , , e , » 
yAGooay Adywv dors, ws yeywrvioxey dra, 
205 Tpodyy Te kaprov TH Tpody T ax ovpavod 
, € a e , > 2 , 4 
oraydvas vdpyAds, ws Td y’ éx yalas Tpépy 
dpdy Te vndvv* mpos dé rotor xeiparos 
mpoBrAnpar alOpov éfapivacOa Oeod, 
movrou TE vavoToAnpab’, ws SuaddAayas 
210 €xoupev GAAHAOLCLW WY TEVOLTO ¥7. 
é ? > » r A , 
a 8° gor’ donpa Kod cada, yuyvwoKopev 
eis wip BAemovres, Kat Kata orAdyxvev rrvxas 
Pavres Tpoonpaivovew oiwvav T do. 
9 ? 3 A a Q , 
dp ov tpvpdpey, Geot xatacKevyv Bi 
215 ddvros rovavrny, olow ov dpxel rade; 


1 Prolegg. zu einer Gesch. d. Theaters, pp. 159 ff. Some of his views may be 
corrected by a comparison with Robert’s, Hermes XXXI, pp. 561 ff. Cf. Weck- 
lein in his third edition, p. 26, and (against Robert’s conclusions) in Bursian’s 
Jahresber. XXVI, 1898, p. 119 f. 

2 Woch. f. hl. Phil., 1888, 1311. 
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These lines are generally understood to refer to Prometheus, but 
there is nothing whatever to support this reference to him; v. 204 
might more properly be taken as an allusion to Hephaistos, who 
gave avdyv to Pandora;' rpody belongs rather to Triptolemus, and 
the benefits here enumerated cannot all be ascribed to any one 
divine agent known in Greek mythology. This is shown by @eod in 
214, which, like és... O6edv in the opening lines, is too vague to 
admit of a reference to Prometheus.* On the contrary, it is more 
probable that the rationalistic Euripides intended to designate no 
particular divinity by the phrase os Gedy, but uses it simply of divine 
providence in the abstract. Further, vv. 201-202 closely resemble 
the fragment quoted on p. 107, which belongs to a Hadapydys (per- 
haps of Aeschylus), and some years after the Supp/ices was produced, 
in 415, we find Euripides ascribing letters, at least, to Palamedes 
(Frag. 578). 

‘By 420 Bc., then, some of those teachings about Prometheus 
which Aeschylus promulgated had been partially forgotten or had 
become less distinct by reason of the claims of heroes in other 
cycles. But there soon came a time after that year when they 
might be fittingly revived. In 415, just after the mutilation of the 
Hermae and the departure of the fleet to Sicily, the city was rent 
with internal faction, and filled with dread and recrimination over 
troubles at home and abroad. Weighed down by private and politi- 
cal anxieties, the superstitious had recourse to soothsayers and oracle- 
mongers, while the conservative believer in the state religion turned 
back to the older forms of faith. Rationalism might do for the time 
when the Supplices was brought out; it would not satisfy all the 
people a few years later. This, then, was the time when a revival 
of the Aeschylean Prometheus, containing, as it does, its sharp insist- 
ence on the might and power of the Titan who was associated with 
the Athenian Pallas, would have met with especial success. 

More positive evidence, too, is not wanting, and may be sought 
in the Birds of Aristophanes, which was produced éy dore: in March, 


1 Hes. Op. 61, cf. Proculus on Of. 79. 
2] lay no stress on the fact that the gift of fire is not mentioned, for that, as 
was seen on p. 104, is true also of the catalogue of benefits in Aeschylus. 
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414 B.c. When the two plays are placed side by side, there is a 
parallelism of idea and treatment that cannot but have been inten- 
tional. There are actual reminiscences, as e.g. Av. 1547, picd 8° 
dmavras Tovs Oeovs, ws olaGa ov, echoing Prom. 975, drAG Adyw Tors 
mavtas €xOaipw Geovs; slight peculiarities in vocabulary, as éAvyodpaviav 
(Prom. 548) and édryodpavées (Av. 686); and when we turn to the 
parabasis, the connection becomes even clearer. The blessings 
promised by the birds there are knowledge of the seasons (709) and 
of omens (719 ff.). So in 593 ff., the birds will disclose mines of 
precious metals, they will give health and wealth, 604, 605; cf. 733— 
736. Finally, the scene of burlesque between Tépwy B and Prome- 
theus (1494 ff.) gives accurately the Aeschylean and Attic notions 
respecting Prometheus. The pun on his name (1511) is Aeschy- 
lean,’ while vv. 1545 and 1548 are derived from the story as told 
in the play. All this scene is given in a spirit of good-humored 
burlesque, but a burlesque has no force unless that which is traves- 
tied is fresh in the minds of the audience, and we cannot suppose 
all the audience to have read and re-read the Prometheus to such a 
degree that they could appreciate the points made in the Birds 
from reading alone. 

This view may furnish an explanation of the tradition? that 
Mynniscus of Chalcis was an actor of Aeschylus’s plays. But he 
is ridiculed by the comic poet Plato,® that is, many years after the 
death of Aeschylus, and a Mynniscus is mentioned as an actor in 
a didascalia of 421 B.c.‘ Meineke,® therefore, supposed that the 
Mynniscus of Plato was a grandson of the Mynniscus of the Va, 
but this is a doubtful recourse, and it is rendered unnecessary if we 
understand the statement in the V7fa as referring to a reproduction 
of Aeschylus’s dramas, and suppose that Mynniscus frequently 
appeared in revivals of the older plays. 

A date not long before 414, then, probably the year and the 
festival just preceding the production of the Birds, or March, 


1 Prom. 86, and Wecklein’s note. 
2 Vita Aesch. p. 469 (Wecklein). 
8 dy Zipgant, Frag. 160 K. 

4 C.L.A. II, 971 b. 

5 Frag. Com. II, 668. 
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415 B.c., seems to me to fall exactly in the time when the revival 
of the Aeschylean doctrine was most likely to rouse the sympa- 
thies and enthusiasm of the audience, by recalling to their minds 
the exploits of the god whose deeds were celebrated by the poet 
shortly after the great victories of their ancestors over the Persians. 
At the same time it was remodelled to suit the advance made in the 
mechanical arrangements of the theatre, taking on a more spectacular 
character, and became, in that period of political storm and stress, 
a veritable dpaua repara@des in a new sense, peculiarly in harmony 
with the temper of the times. 


TWO NOTES ON THE ‘BIRDS’ OF ARISTOPHANES. 


By C. B. GULICK. 
In Av. 14 ff. we read: 


6 mivaxoreAns DPiroxparys peAayxorGv, 
ds THO EhacKe vov ppdoew Tov Typéa, 
Q > a »* > f > 3 a > , 
Tov rod, Os Opus Eyever Ex TOV Gpvewy, 
KarédoTo Tov pev Oappereidov Tovrovi, KrX. 


The well-known difficulty in v. 16 was felt by the scholiasts; 
one says: tives 88 oriovow eis 7d eyévero, era, éx Trav épvéwy daréSoro 
Tov KOAOLOV Kat THY Kopwvyy, ‘Out of his stock of birds he sold us the 
daw and the crow.’ The position of xai, however, makes this shift 
impossible. Some editors, acting on this hint, also place a comma 
after éyéver’, but construe é« trav épvéwy with rad” in v. 15, as if we ~ 
had rdde éx trav épvéwy vov dpdcav tov Type, 2.¢. (he pretended) 
‘that of all birds these alone would tell us of Tereus.’ Against this 
may be urged a doubt whether rude éx rav épvéwy can be regarded as 
the equivalent of rwde pdvw trav dpvéwv. Equally impossible, gram- 
matically, is Bothe’s interpretation, ‘who became a bird without the 
aid of other birds,’ z.e. not descended from bird ancestors, but meta- 
morphosed into a bird. This would at least require dvev instead of 
éx. Others, again, believing (as in fact I do) that a joke lurks in 
éx trav dpvéwy, explain it as referring to homines superbos, aut leves 
et inconstantes. For this last, they compare rots weromévovs in v. 167, 
and JVub. 800, dor’ éx yvvaxdv ebrrépwv. So Bergler, followed by 
D. W. Turner: ‘who was turned into a bird, having been one 
before.’ But in 167 rots weropévovs refers to the fickle Athenians, 
whereas Tereus, though he married an Athenian wife, was himself 
a Thracian, and the joke is decidedly weak. Insipid, too, is the 
change to éx rav "Opvedv, and no other emendation, e.g. Kéchly’s 
€£ dvdpds wore, Or avOpwrds ror’ wav (adopted by Blaydes), has any 
probability, for none can account for the present state of the text. 
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Dr. Kennedy, in his translation, gives an explanation which is at 
least ingenious : ‘who became a real bird from the bird-folk,’ z.e. the 
Thracians, who were likened to birds because of their language, 
which seemed to the Athenians most like the inarticulate twittering 
of swallows. Cf. Ran. 680 ff., and ‘TAAvpiot Kxexpeydéres in v. 1521. 
Against this, however, Mr. Merry objects that we should expect é 
épvéov rather than é« ray épvewr. 

The failure ta reach an explanation which meets with general 
acceptance has led most modern scholars, beginning with Cobet, to 
reject the line altogether. Meineke drops it to the bottom of the 
page, and Mr. Rutherford (Scholia Aristoph. I, 428), following Cobet’s 
favorite ‘“‘adscript ” hypothesis, declares with some positiveness that 
it is made up of two adscripts and the lemma of a third, viz.: rov 
éxoma was Originally a note on Type (15), on which is still found in 
the scholia another note, os dps éyévero; while on obx« trav dépvéwy (13) 
he assumes that there was a note something like os dpvea twAct. It 
is a curious chance, to say the least, that would bring about such a 
combination of gloss and lemma as to make a perfectly good verse. 
The difficulty of getting such a verse into the text is felt by Kock, 
although he, too, would like to omit it. 

I cannot help thinking that the scholiast in Venetus starts with a 
right apprehension of the meaning as it stands, though his expla- 
nation does not go far enough to make his own mind clear to us. 
He says: wap’ trovouay 8& eipyxe TO OS Gpvis eyever’ ex TuV Cpvewy: eee 
yap <eirreiv) éx tay dvOpwrwv. Brunck’s criticism of this is no answer: 
“schema zap trovoy, quod alii comminiscuntur, ineptum et nive 
frigidius.”"* Before rejecting the verse finally I venture to offer a 
‘suggestion that may perhaps indicate in what way this line contains 
a jest rap tmodvorav. 

First, against Mr. Rutherford’s theory, the verse is not otiose. 
Tereus is here mentioned for the first time, and the circumstances 
of this play are so peculiar, in contrast with the essentially Athenian 
setting of all the other extant plays, that a word of explanation to 
the audience about Tereus, who is to play an important part later, 
is altogether appropriate. This explanation recurs in verse 47, in 


1 Brunck himself, among suggested readings, preferred éx r&p ’Opvedr | 
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another and longer speech of T'épwy A, with something like positive 
insistence. 

Secondly, we must take into account the character and purpose 
of the speaker, T'épwy A, whom we know by tradition as Euelpides. 
He soon discloses a strong desire to throw away utterly his former 
connection with men and his own identity as a human being. With- 
out having a well-defined plan, such as that first proposed by I'épwy B 
in 162 ff., he is yet eager to join himself to the community of birds, 
and purposely affects bird ways and bird: language. Cf. 27 f. quads 
Seopevous és xopaxas éAOeiv, and 34 f.: 


3 N > 9: “A > “~ > , 
dorTot per aorav, ov coBodvros ovdevds, 
dverropel éx THS maTpidOos duoiy Totv oot. 


The idea of becoming a bird, or, at any rate, like a bird in ways 
and thinking, had possessed both old men before they started on 
their journey. So Athenaeus ix. 386 f: “Arrixot 8° eiot Svo rpecBira 
bro drpaypoowwns mod Cynrovvres ev 7 KaToLKHoOVoL darpdypova: Kal 
abrots dpéoxe 6 Bios 6 per’ dpviOwy. epxovrat ody ws Tovs GpviOas, KTA. 

Thirdly, Tépwy A distinguishes himself in the first scene of the 
play as the character who utters all the dry, whimsical sayings. His 
puns are the readiest and best (79); he makes the comments and 
asides not appropriate to his graver companion (95 ff.); he gives 
the parody in 94, and he it is who asks the memorable question ! 
(102), wérepov dpus } Tads, 

So, in his eagerness to identify himself with the birds, he is 
staunch in maintaining the bird-character of Tereus. The myth 
had told how Tereus was once a man. Not so, says our speaker. 
In place of the sober, uninteresting statement that he became a 
bird though once a man (Kochly), a statement which his audience 
expects from the beginning of the sentence, he suddenly shifts to 
another meaning of éyévero, ‘he proved himself a bird — of birds,’ 
a genuine bird, untainted by human blood, in spite of the myth. 

The expression dpus éx trav dpvewv, therefore, may be taken as 
a comic superlative, formed on the analogy of dyaOoi Kat é dyabav 
Plat. Phaedr. 274 A, used of persons of good birth and breeding, 


1 Not yet answered by some scholars. 
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the opposite being xaxds xd« xaxav, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1397. The 
conjunction is usual,’ but not necessary. Hence we find dyafoi é€ 
dya$av Andoc. de Myst. 109, evyerns ax’ evyevots Eur. Ovest. 1676, as 
against evyevjs xdé etyevov Soph. Phi/. 874. Most like our passage 
is Plato, 4/ab. J 121 A Baowrkis eiciv éx BaotAéwv, where both Bacr- 
Adis and éx BaciA€wy are predicates. The only difference is the use 
of the article required by the double meaning. 

In this verse, then, I conceive that two ideas are fantastically 
combined: (1) he was born a bird from — the birds (aap’ dzévoway) ; 
and (2) he proved himself a bird — of the birds. According to the 
first, the speaker begins as if he intended to remind his audience of 
the fact known to them from the myth. His aversion to mankind, 
however, and insistence on the bird-character of Tereus, suggest to 
him a surprise, which would require his hearers to understand the 
line according to the second meaning. 


Verses 167-170: 


éxel wap’ Hiv Tovs reropmevous Hv epy, 

ris Gpvis ovTos; & TeAeas épet radi: 
dvOpwros dépuis, dordOunros, rerdpuevos, 
dréxpaptos, ovdey ovdéror év Taira pévwv. 


Here, again, is a passage where emendation has proved futile. 
Kock, thinking that rots zeropuévous is corrupt, conjectures that the 
name of the father of Teleas stood in its place, e.g. rév [KX€ Jopevovs, 
rov [Ac louevous, or tov [@eoy ]evovs. He proposes to read: 


éxel map qyiv tov [ . . Jevous Hv epn 
tis 5 véos odros; & TeXdéas, épodo’, ode (or épotat cor). 


This involves, in the short space of two lines, a change in five places, 
and certainly does not make vv. 169-170 any clearer. It leaves 
weropevos to be explained in 169, whereas Kock apparently sees no 
meaning in rovs zeropévovs, since he wishes to get rid of it. The 
scholiasts give three inconsistent interpretations, all of which, it is 


1 Cf. “ Thou art a gentleman and well deriv’d,” Z7wo Gentlemen of Verona v. 4. 
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clear, they derived with more or less acuteness from the text of the 
comedy itself, without having any real knowledge about Teleas. 
One says, 6 TeAéas oxwrrixds advOpwros, which is certainly wrong. 
As Kock points out, Teleas on this occasion was not the mocker, 
but the mocked. Symmachus (about the year 100 a.D.), to whose 
redaction of the Alexandrian commentaries we owe our present 
scholia, had the absurd notion that TeAéas (or TeAeas?) was the name 
of some bird, and he apparently read reAeg for éde¢ in 885. 

The third explanation referred to is that which probably contains 
the truth, although it rests merely on inference from the text: otros 
dueBddAAcTo ws edperadBAntros Tos Tpdrovs. zpos yap TH KivaLdia Kal 
Seria Kat dpodayia [kal vordiopp Ven.] xat rovnpia dvediLove. rov 
Tedéav. In illustration, another note, doubtless from the same good 
source, quotes éi rod TeAdov Plato’s Supgag (161 K.), voet pév rep’, 
érepa St ty yAwrry A€yet. 

It appears, then, that Teleas was noted for a certain versatility in 
crime, and was a person whose words could not be trusted. The 
fragment from Plato corroborates the epithets dordOnros and dréx- 
paptos, the latter being explained by the scholiast as SeAos. He 
belonged to a shifty, tricky class designated by rovs zreropévous, “the 
flighty,” — flighty not merely in fickleness of purpose, as we use the 
term,’ but in the sense of evading, dodging justice.* The meaning 
of the passage may then be given thus: “If you ask about‘ these 
flighty persons and say, ‘What bird is that?’ Teleas, an authority on 
the subject, for he is flighty himself, will speak up and tell you.” 

Who was this Teleas? Beyond question he is to be identified with 
the ypopparets rapidv of Athena (C/A. I, p. 226), who had been 
serving as clerk in the archonship of Chabrias, Ol. 91, 2, at the very 


1 Conversely, out of »nrrdpioy and pdrriov, Symmachus (ad P/et. 1012) manu- 
factures two rogues, Nitarios and Batos. 

2 The transition to this sense is seen in Eccles. 899 (of a fickle lover), é¢’ Erepop 
ay réroro. 

8 Cf. Socrates’s joke in the Euthyphro, 3 E: EuTH. Atcdécw. Soc. Tha; 
EuTH. “Ov dtdxwy ad doxd palvecbar. Soc. Th dé; werduevdy riya didxeas; Here 
the legal application of d:é«w is prominent throughout. 

* This construction, called Homeric by the scholiast (Z 239, K 416, Q 390), is 
familiar enough. 
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time when the Birds was produced. ‘That he was a clerk is hinted 
in v. 1024, where the Episkopos, asked by T'épwv B who had sent 
him on his mission, replies @atAov BiBAtov TeAcov 71. The ypappareis 
were often low persons, morally depraved and socially insignificant, 
hence all recollection of his office was lost later. The scholiast at 
1024 makes no mention of it. By flattery and servility Teleas had 
worked himself into favor with the authorities. At the same festival 
(év dore, March, 414 B.c.) at which Aristophanes brought out the 
Birds, we find Phrynichus in the Movérporos classing Teleas with 
the obtrusive foreigner Execestides? in the following manner 
(Frag. 20 K.): 


A. peydAous riOyxous 018" Erépous Tivas Eye, 
Avxéay, TeAéav, Teicavdpov, "EénxerriSnv. 
B. dvwpdrovs elas iOjxovs .. . 
O pe ye Serds, 0 58 KdAag, o dé vdGos. 


Here dvwydaAovs, ‘capricious,’ well characterizes rots werouévovs, and 
if o péy ye SetAds may refer to Lyceas (not otherwise known), o d 
xoAog proclaims Teleas as a time-server and trimmer, in accordance 
with dréxpapros and dordOpyros. 

Teleas, however, was not a foreigner, any more than Pisander was, 
although his family may have been obscure. His full name was 
TeXéas Tedevixov Tepyacnfev.® This makes Kock’s proposed change 
impossible, for the father’s name was TeAéuxos,* and not a name end- 
ing in -évys OF -wévns. 

Further, it would appear that he had been concerned in some 
embezzlement of the funds of Athena, if we may trust the phrase xai 
voogiocp, Which, however, is omitted in Ravennas. At any rate, he 
was greedy and forward (ac. 1003 ff.), a hungry glutton, like most 
rhetors in Aristophanes (cf. 4v. 1694 ff.), and a heeler of the most 
despicable type. 


1 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung? I, 227. 

2 Also held up to ridicule Av. 11, 764, 1527. This throws a curious light on 
the way in which the same obnoxious characters are attacked at the same time 
by different comic poets. 8 C.L.A. I, 127, 128, 159, 183. 

4 A Tedémxos is mentioned in the list of persons implicated in the mutilation 
of the Hermae, Andoc. de Myst. 35. 


A STUDY OF THE DAPHNIS—-MYTH. 
By H. W. PRESCOTT. 


N this paper an attempt is made to trace the development of the 

Daphnis-myth in Greek literature down to the time of Longus.' 

It is not my purpose to offer any theories about the mythological 
significance of the whole or of any part of the myth. 

At the close of a comparatively full account of the Daphnis-myth, 
Aelian says?: Stesichorus of Himera was the first to introduce this 
sort of lyrical composition : kai Srnoixyopov ye tov ‘Ipepaiov r7s rovavrys 
peXorouias trdpfacGa. Before attempting to interpret these words, 
let us see what Aelian says before them. Concisely, his statements 
are these: Daphnis was a neatherd ; some say a favorite of Hermes, 
others, a son; he was born of a nymph; exposed in a laurel tree, 
whence his name; the cattle he tended were sisters of the cattle of 
Helios; a nymph fell in love with him while he was tending his 
herd in Sicily, and associated with him; for he was handsome, 
young, with youthful down on his cheeks; he made a compact with 
her not to have intercourse with any other woman; and she threat- 
ened him, saying that he should be blinded if he broke his promise ; 
soon afterwards a king’s daughter fell in love with him, and under 
the influence of wine he broke his compact. Aelian then says: éx 
8 rovrou Ta BovxoAiKa peAn mpGrov yoOn, kai elyev brdbecw 76 rdOos 76 
Kara Tovs dpOarporvs advrod. These words must mean: “ From this 
circumstance pastoral songs came to be sung, and they had as their 
subject the affliction to his eyes.” Then follow the words in ques- 
tion: Kat Sryoiyopov ye rév ‘Inepatov ris Tovavrys peAorouias trdpgac Oat. 
There can be no question, I think, that these words do not immedi- 
ately mean that Stesichorus ever wrote a poem about Daphnis, 


1 The article by Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon leaves much to be desired. 
2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 
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The words simply say: “Lyric poetry of this sort.” Of what sort? 
Bucolic poetry in general? Poetry in which faithless lovers are 
blinded? Or poetry in which the romantic element predominates ? 

The possibility that rocavry refers to bucolic poetry may be dis- 
missed; we have no evidence elsewhere, so far as I know, that 
Stesichorus originated bucolic poetry as a form of literature. 

Did Stesichorus treat especially of blinded lovers? It will be 
remembered that Stesichorus, according to one tradition, was him- 
self blinded because of some rather ungracious references to Helen, 
and that he then wrote a palinode? recanting what he had said, and 
was relieved of his blindness. ‘Those who maintain that Stesichorus 
wrote about Daphnis suggest that in his palinode, the poet, describ- 
ing his own plight, inserted the story of Daphnis.* Though this 
were true, it would hardly be sufficient warrant for Aelian’s state- 
ment that Stesichorus introduced the blinding of faithless lovers, or 
of any other sort of people, into the subject-matter of melic poetry. 

Does Aelian mean that Stesichorus introduced the romantic ele- 
ment into melic poetry? That is, does the Daphnis-story, in Aelian’s 
mind, serve as a type, and does he mean to say that Stesichorus is 
responsible for that typical form of lyric poetry? Athenaeus,? in 
speaking of péAyn épwrixa, says that Stesichorus also, being some- 
what given to love, composed this sort of song. The statement of 
Athenaeus is sufficiently confirmed by other testimony. Aristoxenus, 
according to Athenaeus,* stated that the heroine of one of Stesi- 
chorus’s poems was Calyce; that, according to the poem, she fell in 
love with one Euathlus, prayed Aphrodite that she might marry him, 
and, on the young man’s scorning her suit, threw herself down a 
precipice. The poet, if we are to believe Aristoxenus, made the 
girl’s character very modest; she was not unduly anxious to asso- 
ciate with the young man, but prayed simply that she might be his 
wedded wife or die. Strabo’ tells of Rhadine, the heroine of Stesi- 


1 Bergk, P. LZ. G4 III. pp. 214-2165, n. 

2 Stoll in Roscher, s.v. Daphnis. 

8 Athenaeus, 601 A. 

4 Jd. 619 D; cf. Eustathius, //ad, 1236. 62. 

5 Strabo, 8. 347 = Bergk, P. Z. G.* III. p. 222 (Frag. 44 and note). Samos in 
* Elis is the home of the heroine. 
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chorus’s poem that began: ‘Come, clear-voiced Muse, begin the 
fair-named song, hymning the Samian young folk on thy lovely 
lyre.” Rhadine had been promised in marriage to a tyrant of 
Corinth, and sailed thither to marry him; her cousin, who was in 
love with her, started off in a chariot to Corinth after her; the 
tyrant slew them both, and sent off their bodies in the chariot, but 
afterwards repented of his deed and buried them. From these 
passages it is evident that Stesichorus was properly regarded as 
especially interested in the romantic element in melic poetry, and 
the two plots preserved to us show that he chose stories with grew- 
some endings not unlike the sad conclusion of the Daphnis-myth. 
It is possible that we have in this circumstance sufficient explanation 
of Aelian’s words: ‘ Stesichorus introduced into literature romantic 
stories, of which the Daphnis-myth is a good type.” ? 

But it may be said with considerable pertinence: if Stesichorus 
was interested in such plots, and if in the Calyce-story he used an 
argument obviously taken from folklore,’ what can be more likely 
than that, a Sicilian by residence,* he should have introduced into 
literature the Daphnis-myth, a bit of folklore that is peculiarly 
Sicilian to begin with. Certainly the probability of such a thing 
cannot be denied. The fact remains, however, that Aelian chose 
to say rovavrys THs peAomoias when he might as easily, had he meant 
it, have said rovrov rod péAous. The fact also remains that, though 
we have the Daphnis-legend described in various sources from the 
fourth century B.c. down to a late period, two of these sources being 
Timaeus and Diodorus, historians of Sicily, and themselves Sicilian- 
born, yet the only mention, if we grant that it is a mention, of 
Stesichorus’s part in the story, occurs in this one place in Aelian.® 


1 Cf. Pausanias, 7. 5. 13. 

2 But Archytas, the writer on music (Athenaeus, 600 F), said that Alcman 
introduced péAn épwrikd. 

8 Cf. Aristoxenus in Athenaeus, 619 D. 

¢ Stesichorus is called ‘Iepatos, and the trees that mourn Daphnis’s death in 
Theocritus (7. 75) are those that grow by the river Himeras. 

5 A study of the credibility of Aelian, and of his accuracy in referring stories to 
definite authors, would help in settling the question. I simply wish to protest 
against the over-confidence of those who, merely on the basis of Aelian’s state. 
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Another fact, of equal importance, must be granted: that, even 
if Aelian does suggest Stesichorus as the author of the story in 
literature, there is no reason for supposing that the story, as told in 
Aelian, is the argument used by the poet.’ 

If we eliminate Stesichorus from the Daphnis-tradition, almost all 
our earliest authorities for the legend belong in the Alexandrine 
period. But the myth is already in such a highly developed form, 
and exhibits so many variations of details, so many folklore ele- 
ments, that we cannot suppose that the legend is new, either in oral 
tradition or in literature. Our sources are of three sorts: historians, 
who probably preserve for us the older form of the myth; poets, 
who do not hesitate to give free play to their fancy; and scho- 
liasts, who show faithful grubbing in a mythological handbook. 

It is difficult to assign priority of date to any of the writers of the 
Alexandrine period with whom we have to deal. But the Sicilian 
historian Timaeus (B. C. 352-256) was likely to preserve an old form of 
the myth, inasmuch as he had at his command the material of earlier 
historians, like Philistus. The story, as Timaeus reported it, is pre- 
served by Parthenius in his record of the experiences of lovers;? 
briefly, as follows: Daphnis was born in Sicily, a son of Hermes, a 
clever player on the pipe, and handsome; he did not associate with 
the great mass of men, but lived as a neatherd on Aetna, winter and 
summer, in the open air; the nymph Echenais® loved him and for- 
bade him to approach any other woman, on penalty of losing his 
sight; he held out for a while, though many loved him madly; at 
last a Sicilian princess befooled him with wine and enticed him 
to intercourse; so he suffered the same fate as Thamyras, the 
Thracian. 

If we omit for the moment the other Alexandrine sources of the 


ment, make Stesichorus the father of the myth in literature. The interpretation 
of Aelian’s words presented above is simply the result of an independent study 
of the passage, and is offered tentatively, until further study of Aelian’s peculiari- 
ties is possible. 

1 Cf. Hiller, n. on Theocritus, 1. 19. 

2 Parthenius, epi épwrixGv radnudrwr, 29. 

8 Reitzenstein, Z~igramm und Skolion, p. 199, n. 2, thinks that the name is 
possibly not from Timaeus, but invented by Parthenius for Gallus’s use. 
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myth and pass to the later chronicles of Diodorus,’ who wrote under 
Augustus, and Aelian,? who lived some two hundred years after 
Christ, we find the essential features of the Timaeus-version still 
preserved; Diodorus is more florid in his account and adds a few 
details; Aelian is almost as concise as Timaeus. The points on 
which all three agree are, that Daphnis was a Sicilian neatherd, the 
son of Hermes, who, loved by a nymph, promised not to associate 
with any other woman,* but who, under the influence of wine, yielded 
to a Sicilian princess and lost his sight in consequence. Or, reduced 
to its lowest terms, a mortal man, loved by an immortal, and for- 
bidden intercourse with his kind, sins and suffers a severe penalty. 
With these few facts in our minds‘ as the simplest and oldest form 
of the myth, so far as our authorities allow us to judge, we can more 
readily understand the divergences which appear in other writers. 
There is one form of the Daphnis-myth that seems to be unique. 
It appears in a tragedian, Sositheus, who lived about 284 B.c.; his 
birthplace is variously reported, but Suidas® seems to prefer the 
tradition that made him a native of Alexandria in the Troad.6 The 
title of one of his dramas’ is preserved ® to us as Adgus 7 Acrvépoas: 
others® give the name simply as Adg@us. In this play, we are told, 
Lityerses’s harsh treatment of strangers was punished by Heracles. 
In this play, too, according to our scholia” on Theocritus, Daphnis 
married the nymph Thalia. A fuller account of the story is given 
in Ps.-Servius" : Daphnis loved Pimplea, and when she was torn from 


1 Diodorus, 4. 84. 2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 

8 Cf. schol. Apollonius Rhodius, 2. 477. 

4 That Timaeus is the ultimate authority has been partially proved by a com- 
parison of the phraseology of the three versions. Cf. Clasen, Untersuchungen 
uiber Timaios, p. 42, and Reitzenstein, Ef. und Skol. p. 199. 

5 Suidas s.v. Zwolbeos. 

6 Another tradition makes him a Syracusan. 

7 Welcker, Gr. Trag. pp. 1252-6; Nauck, 7rag. Frag.4 pp. 821-3. See also 
Jahn in Hermes, III. p. 181, who thinks the play resembled the Alcestis. 

8 Athenaeus, 415 B. 

® Anonymus in Westermann’s Mythog. Gr. p. 346.15. Tzetzes, Chil. 2. 596. 

10 Argument of idyll 8, and schol. vs. 93 (both in k). 
11 On Vergil, Zc/. 8. 68; the name of Sositheus is not given here, but the plot 
corresponds to that ascribed to Sositheus’s drama. 
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him by robbers! he sought her over the whole earth and found her 
finally in Phrygia, a slave at the court of Lityerses ; Lityerses vented 
his wrath at strangers by forcing them to mow the crops in a match 
with him; if he vanquished them, they were killed; now Heracles, 
out of pity for Daphnis, came to the palace, and, hearing the terms of 
the contest, took the scythe and with it cut off the head of the cruel 
monarch when the latter had been lulled to sleep? by the reaping 
song; thus he freed Daphnis from danger, and restored to him 
Pimplea, whom others call Thalia ;* and to them Heracles gave the 
king’s palace as a wedding gift. This unique version of the myth, 
which we cannot trace back of Sositheus, is one of several indications 
which we shall study later of the transference of the Daphnis-myth 
into other countries than Sicily; it is also interesting as combining 
two heroes prominent in folklore. To this same tendency we may, 
possibly, refer the statement of a scholiast on Theocritus* that 
Alexander Aetolus, a contemporary of Theocritus, represented Mar- 
syas as learning to play the flute ® from Daphnis. 

The other additions to, and divergences from, the essential form of 
the myth can be treated in some sort of natural sequence. And first, 
as to the birth and parentage of Daphnis. Timaeus tells us that 
Daphnis was born in Sicily, the son of Hermes, and this seems to 
be the original account. Theocritus does not mention the parentage 
of the genuine Daphnis,® but Hermes is the first of the gods to con- 
sole the neatherd in his misery ;’ the scholia on the verse state that 
Hermes comes as friend or lover of Daphnis, and there is nothing 
in the context to show that Theocritus thought of Hermes as a 


1 Cf. Longus, Pastoralia, 2. 20, where freebooters carry off Chloe. 

2 These words, misplaced in the MSS. and corrupt, seem to be properly 
adjusted and changed by Jahn, Hermes, III. p. 180. Interesting to note in con- 
nection with them is Reitzenstein’s conjecture that Daphnis sang the magic song 
referred to (Zp. und Skol. p. 259). Cf. also Crusius in Roscher, s.v. Lityerses. 

’ The MSS. read /¢haliam, corrected by Jahn to agree with the scholia on 
Theocritus. 

# Argument of idyll 8 (k). 

5 adAnrixhy, Meineke’s emendation (Analecta Alexandrina, p. 250). 

6 The genealogy in Theocritus 27. 41 is hardly that of the real Daphnis. 

7 Theocritus 1. 77. 
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nearer kinsman. The scholium on 7. 78 (k), however, does make him 
a son of Hermes,’ and Philargyrius and Ps.-Servius,? the commen- 
tators on Vergil, make him a son of Mercury. Diodorus ® reported 
that Daphnis was the son of Hermes and a nymph. Aelian‘ is less 
dogmatic, and gives two traditions, one that he was the son of 
Hermes, another that Hermes was his lover. 

The place of his birth and his residence are pretty generally Sicily. 
Timaeus * mentions Aetna as his haunt. Aelian® calls him a Syra- 
cusan. Diodorus’ ventures upon a poetical description of Daphnis’s 
birthplace: he tells of the Heraean mountains, which by their unique 
natural beauty were well adapted to rest and relaxation in summer ; 
they were filled with springs of sweet water, with trees of every kind, 
great oaks bearing fruit of unusual size, twice as large as that grown 
elsewhere ; there grew, of their own will, fruits usually cultivated, —the 
vine, and apples in incredible amounts; here Daphnis was born, in 
a tree-clad valley in a grove sacred to the nymphs.® The mother of 
Daphnis, wherever mentioned,’ is a nymph; but she is not mentioned 
in the account of Timaeus. The name Daphnis is explained by Aelian 
from the fact that the neatherd was born in a laurel tree, by Diodorus 
more loosely from the fact of the number and thickness of the laurel 
trees in the immediate vicinity. Of the details of his rearing we 
learn little; Diodorus" says he was reared by nymphs. There is 
a statement in the scholia on Theocritus “-that seems gratuitous ; 


1 The MS. reads xpuood, properly emended to ‘ Eppod. 

2 On Vergil, Zc/. 5. 20 and 7. I. 

8 Diodorus, 4. 84. 4 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 

5 Parthenius, wept épwr. rad. 29. 

6 Aelian, Hist. Animal. 11.13. Cf. Tzetzes, Chil. 4. 261. 

7 Diodorus, 4. 84. 

8 Daphnis seems to have no definite home; the places identified with various 
forms of the myth are remote from one another; so we have Aetna (Timaeus), 
Syracuse (Aelian and Tzetzes), Heraean mountains (Diodorus), Himeras river 
(Theocritus and scholia), Cephaloedium (Ps.-Servius). 

® Diodorus, 4. 84; Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18; schol. Theocritus, 7. 78 (k), by 
emendation. 

10 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18; cf. Silius Italicus, 14. 465,— deductum ab origine 
nomen. 11 Diodorus, 4. 84. 

12 Schol. Theocritus, 7. 78 (k). 
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there is a tradition, says the scholiast, that Theocritus transfers the 
experiences of Daphnis to Comatas, for Daphnis’s mother exposed ! 
Daphnis in fear of her lord father’s not crediting her when she dis- 
closed the fact of her intercourse with Hermes. The scholiast 
would have us believe that Daphnis, like Comatas, was fed by bees.? 
According to Timaeus,*’ Daphnis did not associate with the great 
mass of men. He was a neatherd, and Aelian‘* has the fanciful 
detail that the cattle tended by him were the sisters of the cattle of 
Helios. 

The relations of Daphnis to Pan and other rustic deities form an 
episode of some importance in the Daphnis-legend. In Theocritus,® 
when Daphnis is visited in his anguish by several divinities, Priapus ® 
is among them and taunts Daphnis with being a laggard in love; the 
scholiast gives us sufficient explanation of Priapus’s presence in the 
dry statement : oixefws+ dyporxos yap fv 6 Upiaros ws cai d6 Adpus. And 
later in the same idyll Daphnis’s dying words’ are a call to Pan to 
leave his haunts in Greece and come to receive the neatherd’s pipe 
as a parting gift. Ps.-Servius® makes Pan the teacher of Daphnis 
in music. The Anthology has eight epigrams, some of which appear 
in the Theocritus-collection,® illustrating the common interests of 
Daphnis and Pan. To Pan Daphnis dedicates his reeds, his crook, 
his spear, his fawn-skin, the scrip in which he carried his apples.” 
In another epigram ™ Daphnis is bidden awake, for Pan and Priapus 


1 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Zc/. 5. 20, mentions the exposing of Daphnis; cf. 
Longus, fPastoralza, 1. 2. 

2 Cf. Hiller, Jahkresbericht, LIV, p. 191. Schol. Theocritus, 7. 83 (k). 

8 Parthenius, wep? épwr. ad. 29. 

4 Aelian, Var. Hist. to. 18. 

6 Theocritus, 1. 81. 

6 Hyginus, Fad. 160, makes Priapus a son of Hermes. So Pan is a son of 
Hermes according to the scholium on Theocritus, 1. 3 (cf. Hiller’s note on 
Syrinx, 2). 

7 Theocritus, 1. 123. 

8 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Zc/. 5. 20. Pan is judge in the contest between 
Menalcas and Daphnis, according to the argument of Theocritus, 8 (k). 

® None of them now, however, generally ascribed to Theocritus. 

10 Theocritus, Epig. 2 = Anth. Pal. 6. 177. 
ll Ibid. Epig. 3 = Anth. Pal. 9. 338. 
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are on his track, — both are leaping into his grotto. Some eighty 
years before Christ, Meleager' represents Pan as disgusted with 
his pastoral life. ‘ No longer will I live with my goats,” he says, 
‘‘ what is there to please me on the mountains? Daphnis is dead, — 
Daphnis, who kindled fire in my heart. I will go and live in yonder 
town; let some other be sent to hunt the beasts. What Pan loved 
once is no longer dear to him.” Under the name of Glaucus,? we 
have a conversation between Pan and the nymphs. Pan asks if 
Daphnis passed that way, and rested his white kids. The nymphs 
respond: “ Yes, Pan, and on yonder poplar he carved a message for 
thee on the bark, — ‘Pan, Pan, come to Malea, to the Psophidian 
mountain! I will meet thee there.’” The epigram of Eratosthenes,® 
who wrote some five hundred years after Christ, is simply an imita- 
tion of Theocritus’s second epigram, with a reminiscence of dvcépws 
in the first idyll. Of these epigrams the two by Meleager and Glau- 
cus are evidently of first importance; the former shows that Pan, 
like Hermes in one tradition, was a lover of Daphnis; the epigram 
of Glaucus localizes the love incident in Arcadia, near the town of 
Psophis.* Some fifteen replicas remain to us of an ancient work of 
art, now sometimes ° recognized as Pan and Daphnis. Pan is teach- 
ing the youth to play the pipe, as in the account of Ps.-Servius.® 

With Artemis, according to Diodorus,’ Daphnis hunted, doing the 
goddess welcome service, and by his pipe and skill in pastoral songs 
especially delighted her. In Vergil,® too, the two divinities who leave 
- the fields when Daphnis dies are Pales and Apollo.’ In Vergil, also, 
Daphnis seems to be an assistant of Bacchus in the introduction of 
the god’s worship.” 


1 Anth. Pal. 7. §35; cf. 12. 128. 

2 Ibid. 9. 341. 

8 Jbid. 6. 78. 

4 Malea, perhaps not in Laconia, but near Psophis; cf. Reitzenstein, Zp. und 
Skol. p. 245. 

5 Reitzenstein, Zp. und Skol. pp. 247-8 ; for list of replicas, cf. excursus, p. 279. 

8 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Zc/. 5. 20. 

7 Diodorus, 4. 84. 8 Vergil, Zc. 5. 35. 

® Apollo is doubtless Apollo véuis (cf. Servius on Vergil, Zc/. 5. 35). 

10 Vergil, Zc. 5. 29 ff. 
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Daphnis is joined with another pastoral hero in Greek myth, 
Menalcas. Athenaeus! tells us of a story found in the Zrotica of 
Clearchus, a pupil of Aristotle. In speaking of a bucolic strain 
named after Eriphanis, Clearchus says: “ Eriphanis, the song-writer, 
fell in love with Menalcas, while he was hunting, and pursued him 
in her passion ; for roaming about and roving through all the moun- 
tain thickets she chased him, like Io in her wanderings, so that not 
only did men who were noted for imperviousness to love weep at 
her suffering, but even the wildest of beasts, when they saw her 
misery; she wrote a song and went round in the wilderness, they 
say, shouting aloud and singing the so-called voucov, in which are 
the words paxpal Spves, @ MevdAxa.” If we are to believe the writer 
of the argument to Theocritus’s ninth idyll, Hermesianax, friend of 
Philetas, — Theocritus’s teacher according to one tradition, — wrote 
about Menalcas, and in his story Menalcas loved Euippe, and when 
he did not win her love he threw himself down a cliff. But this 
Menalcas-story had its scene in Chalcis, and the writer of the argu- 
ment warns us that the Menalcas of the ninth idyll of Theocritus 
has nothing to do with the Euboean hero; certainly the Hermesi- 
anax-version of the love-affair is the exact opposite of the story in 
Clearchus. The scholiast on Theocritus, 8. 53 (k), however, seems 
differently minded, for he tells us that Hermesianax represented 
Daphnis as in love with Menalcas,’? but that Hermesianax put the 
scene in Euboea, Theocritus in Sicily. Theocritus’s idyll certainly 
shows no hints of a love-affair between Daphnis and Menalcas: 
the two rustics, both of the same age, meet and contend in song ; 
Daphnis wins. In the ninth idyll, again, Daphnis and Menalcas 
contend with more equable results, each receiving a prize. I share 
the doubts of the writer of the argument of the ninth idyll, and am 
inclined to think that the Menalcas of Theocritus, like the Menalcas 
of Vergil, is not the Menalcas of Clearchus’s or Hermesianax’s story ; 
but the fact remains, if we are to believe the scholiast, that Hermesi- 
anax joined Daphnis and Menalcas in the same story, the scene of 


1 Athenaeus, 619 C. 
2 Perhaps merely an assumption on the part of the scholiast (Rohde, Der 
griech. Roman, p. 78, n. 1). 
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which was laid in Euboea. And if Clearchus is to be believed, 
Menalcas was himself a figure of some importance in bucolic legends, 
so that the union of Daphnis and Menalcas is a phenomenon com- 
parable to the union of Lityerses and Daphnis in the drama of 
Sositheus.! 

It may be well here to refer to another appearance of the Daphnis- 
myth outside of Sicily. We have already seen it transferred to 
Phrygia and possibly to Euboea; there are some slight traces that 
the legend was known also in Crete. An epigram of Callimachus? 
first excites our attention; he tells of one Astacides, “ the Cretan, 
the goatherd, whom a nymph stole away from the mountain, and now 
Astacides is a sacred being. No longer under the oaks of Dicte, 
shepherds, will we sing of Daphnis, but ever of Astacides.” It may 
be that this epigram will serve to interpret a strange adjective in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses ;* “I leave unmentioned,” says the speaker, 
“the well-known love of /déacan Daphnis, whom a nymph turned to 
stone in her wrath at his love for another woman.” The fate of this 
Idaean Daphnis —to be turned to stone — recurs in the account 
of Ps.-Servius:* he mentions among various legends the story that 
Daphnis, beloved of Nomia, himself loved Chimaera, whereupon 
Nomia blinded him and afterwards turned him to stone; and that 
near the town of Cephaloedium ° was a rock in the shape of a man. 
Cephaloedium, however, is on the north coast of Sicily, not in Crete, 
so that we cannot make the transformation to stone peculiarly Cretan. 


1 The argument of idyll 8 (k) informs us that Menalcas figured in Sositheus’s 
drama, being vanquished by Daphnis in a singing contest, over which Pan served 
as judge. (‘Pan and the Nymphs,” according to the MS., but see Buecheler, 
Rh. Mus. XX XIX. p. 275.) It is difficult to see how Menalcas could have been 
forced into the Lityerses-legend, and the manifest lacuna in the argument war- 
rants us in leaving the statement out of consideration. I am at any rate opposed 
to Reitzenstein’s (Zp. und Skol. pp. 257-60) fanciful attempts to bring the 
Menalcas-incident in Sositheus and Hermesianax into line with the form of the 
Daphnis-myth which is found in Sicily. 

2 Callimachus, Epig. 24 = Anth. Pal. 7. 518. 

8 Ovid, Met. 4. 276. 

4 On Vergil, Zc/. 8. 68. 

6 The reading in Ps.-Servius is corrupt; the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 118, 
seems to be acquainted with the region in connection with the Daphnis-myth. 
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We have still another slight clue to a Cretan form of the myth ina 
scholium on the name Hevéa in Theocritus,! referring to another, or 
perhaps the same, mistress of Daphnis. There is some doubt whether 
Bevéa is a proper name, or an adjective in the sense of stranger; the 
scholiast on the verse, however, says: dréSocav ris éx Kpyrys gens. 
On this rather unsubstantial foundation —an epigram of Callimachus, 
an adjective in Ovid, and a scholium on Theocritus — rests all the proof 
we have of a Cretan Daphnis: the epigram of Callimachus, taken by 
itself, proves nothing ; the verses of Ovid describe a Sicilian form of 
the myth, and nothing that can be called peculiarly Cretan; and the 
scholium on Theocritus rather makes against Daphnis’s having been 
himself at home in Crete. 

Daphnis was intimately associated with pastoral poetry ; Timaeus ? 
says he was clever on the pipe. Theocritus, in his eighth idyll, 
makes Daphnis’s prominence among herdsmen begin with his victory 
in song over Menalcas. Diodorus? states flatly that it was Daphnis 
who invented bucolic poetry and song. Aelian,* more cautiously, 
says that bucolic poetry arose from the circumstance of Daphnis’s 
affliction, and that the first pastoral songs were devoted to his blind- 
ness. Silius Italicus ° ascribes the virtues of an Orpheus to Daphnis. 
The later systematizers of literary history certainly settled upon him 
as the father of bucolic poetry, and Diomedes ® makes a happy triad 
of Daphnis, Theocritus, and Vergil. But the recognition of Daphnis 
as the originator of bucolic song may safely be regarded as a late 
feature of the myth.’ 

We come at length to the most difficult part of the Daphnis-legend, 
the extrication of the neatherd from his love-affairs. It will be 
remembered that, in the simplest form of the story, we found that 
Daphnis loved a nymph, with whom he made a compact never to 
associate with any other woman ; but that, befooled by wine, he was 
led to break his promise by a Sicilian princess, and lost his sight 
in consequence. This form of the myth appears in Timaeus,® in 


1 Schol. Theocritus, 7. 73 (the schol. vetera of Ahrens). 

2 Parthenius, wept épwr. 3ad. 29. 

8 Diodorus, 4. 84. 6 Keil, Gram. Lat. I. p. 487. 

4 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 7 Cf. the Linus-myth. 

§ Sil. Ital. 14. 465 ff. 8 Parthenius, wept épwr. 3a. 29. 
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Diodorus, in Aelian,? and in Ps.-Servius ;* the scholiast on Theoc- 
ritus, 1. 85 (k), also knows this version of the legend, but it does 
not occur in this exact form in any poet, unless by implication 
in Theocritus. 

_ The later divergences from this form of the myth we shall find it 
desirable to group about Theocritus’s version, or versions, of it. In 
the first idyll,* Daphnis is pining away ; Hermes visits him and 
inquires for whom he cherishes such passion. Priapus comes and 
says: “ Poor Daphnis, why dost thou pine away? Surely the maiden 
courses by all the springs, through all the woods, in search of thee. 
Thou art a sorry lover, slow in devices. Thou used to be called a 
neatherd, but now art thou like a goatherd. The goatherd, when he 
sees the she-goats frolic, looks with yearning eyes for that he was 
not himself born a he-goat. And thou, too, when thou seest the 
maidens laughing, dost look with yearning eyes, for that thou dost 
not dance among them.” Daphnis took no heed of these words, but 
carried through to the end his own bitter love, yes, carried it to the 
end of death. Then, too, came the Cyprian, sweet and smiling; her 
smiles were hidden, her anger manifest,’ and she said: “ Didst thou 
boast, Daphnis, that thou wouldst give Love a fall? Art not thyself 
thrown in the struggle with remorseless Love?”’ And to her Daphnis 
made answer: “ Relentless Cyprian, wrathful Cyprian, hated by mortal 
men, already dost thou declare my last sun has set? Daphnis, even in 
Hades, shall be a source of painto Love. Away with thee, Aphrodite! 
Get thee to Ida, to thy Anchises. Adonis, too, is in the vigor of 
youth, for he, too, herds sheep. Go straightway, and confront 
Diomedes, and say to him: ‘ The neatherd Daphnis have I conquered, 
now do thou fight with me!’” So much for the first idyll. In the 


1 Diodorus, 4. 84. 

2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 

8 On Vergil, Zc/. 5. 20: but Ps.-Servius does not mention the use of wine. 

4 vv. 66 ff. 

5 Adopting the reading Ad@pia; for my interpretation of dvéyovoa, cf. the 
scholiast on this verse, and also Aristophanes, 7hesmoph. 948 (8pyia dvéxwuer), 
Thucydides, 1. 141 (aroAduous dvéxovc.). I find, however, that Prof. Seymour has 
already treated this verse similarly in the Proceedings of the Amer. Phil. Asso., 
July, 1882. 
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seventh idyll’ we have the contents of Tityrus’s song described; it 
is to tell how Daphnis the neatherd once loved a strange maiden (or 
Xenea, if it be a proper name), and the mountain was harassed with 
grief, the oak trees that grew by the banks of the river Himeras 
lamented him when, like the snow beneath lofty Haemus or Athos or 
Rhodope or Caucasus remote, Daphnis melted away. Again, at the 
end of the eighth idyll, Daphnis is overjoyed at the happy issue 
of his contest with Menalcas, and from that time, says the poet, 
Daphnis became the first among the herdsmen, and, while still in the 
flower of his youth, married the nymph Nais. 

We have Daphnis, then, pining away for some one; we have a 
maiden searching high and low for him; we have him married to 
a nymph Nais; and we have him in love with a strange maiden, or 
Xenea.? Shall we attempt to reconcile Theocritus’s version with the 
older form of the myth? And shall we attempt to make one consistent 
story from the material in Theocritus or shall we admit a combination 
of two or more distinct legends in the poet? It is evident without 
further elaboration that the material which we have in Theocritus is 
not such that we can reconcile it with the older form of the myth; 
one detail in Theocritus may correspond to another in the Timaeus- 
version, but it is impossible to make the whole of the one harmonize 
with the whole of the other. Of a Sicilian princess,’ or of a befuddling 
of Daphnis with wine, Theocritus says nothing, any more than he 
does of the blinding of Daphnis, which forms such an important 
part of the older version. We are concerned primarily, then, simply 
with straightening out the story in Theocritus. In this attempt it 
must be borne in mind that no explanation can be right with any 
degree of certainty ; Theocritus wrote for readers who were, doubtless, 
acquainted with all the variations in the myth, and elucidation can 
be successful only so far as it accords with the greatest probability ; 
to my mind the greatest probability is obtainable by comparing 
the statements in Theocritus with the forms of the myth that existed 
before and after the poet’s time. 


1 vv. 72 ff. 
2 I prefer to treat this as a proper name; cf. Hiller, note on Theocritus, 7. 73. 
8 But see the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 85. 
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In Timaeus’s account,! which we have supposed to be the simplest 
form of the myth, the nymph is named Echenais.? In Sositheus’s 
drama the nymph whom Daphnis married, after vanquishing Menalcas 
in song, was called Thalia, according to the argument of Theocritus’s 
eighth idyll. Coming down to the Vergilian commentators we get 
still greater divergency. Ps.-Servius,®? among other stories, repeats 
the plot of Sositheus’s drama, but gives the name of the heroine as 
Pimplea; according to Ps.-Servius she was stolen by freebooters, 
and Daphnis sought her out, finding her at last at the court of 
Lityerses. Ps.-Servius admits that the maiden was called by some 
Thalia. But on the same verse in Vergil he tells another story, 
to the effect that Nomia was the name of the nymph who loved 
Daphnis, but that he spurned her and preferred Chimaera, so that 
the neglected nymph in anger blinded him and finally turned him 
to stone. Philargyrius‘* gives us still another name; he says the 
nymph to whom Daphnis was unfaithful was called Lyca. 

In these accounts we see a reasonable amount of adherence to the 
essential form of the old myth, though the names and the circum- 
stances of the first love and of the new mistress vary. And so I 
think if we assume the simple mo#if of the Daphnis-myth in Theoc- 
ritus to be the rejection by the neatherd of one who loves him in 
favor of a new mistress, there will be no insurmountable difficulties 
to overcome; as a Sicilian, the poet would not be likely to depart 
from the form of the myth peculiar to his native land.’ This form 


1 Parthenius, wept épwr. wad. 29. 

2 The Nais of Theocritus’s eighth idyll need not be considered a corruption of 
this Echenais ; cf. Ovid, Ars Amat. 1. 732. | 

3 On Vergil, Zc/. 8. 68. 

4 On Vergil, Zcé. 5. 20. 

5 For comparison I may summarize the views of other writers who have 
treated the subject. 

Welcker (AZ. Schriften, I. pp. 193 ff.) says that Daphnis was once enthralled by 
Nais, but left her; that Nais pursued him constantly. Aphrodite used her influ- 
ence to revive his love for Nais, but Daphnis boasted that he would never yield. 
In anger Aphrodite kindled love in his breast for Xenea. 

Hermann (Disputatio de Daphnide, p. 15): Daphnis married first the nymph 
Nais, and she forbade him to associate with any other woman ; consequently he 
repulsed the advances of the woman whom Theocritus refers to in 1. 82. - Aphro- 
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of the myth is presented most bluntly in the story in Ps.-Servius of 
Nomia, whom Daphnis rejected, and Chimaera, whom he loved. If 
we apply this to Theocritus’s story, what do we get? In the first 
idyll Daphnis is pining away with love for his new mistress, who is 
pursuing him far and wide. But what is the meaning of the remarks 
of Priapus and Aphrodite? To interpret these I am inclined to 
bring over from the old form of the myth the story of the compact, 
and assume that Daphnis agreed with his first love never to associate 
with another, and that this promise of abstinence from love aroused 
the ire of Aphrodite and Eros, who kindled his passion for the maiden 
Xenea.! The nymph Nais of the eighth idyll is the first love of 
Daphnis, and the Lyca of Philargyrius and the Nomia of Ps.-Servius 
are other names of the same person, just as Chimaera is substituted 
for Xenea. Such a story might well be known in pastoral song as 
7a Addvdos ddyea.” 


dite, in anger at his obstinacy, inspired his love for “the strange maiden” (ras 
tevéas, 7. 73). 

Jacobi (Handworterbuch der griech. und rim. Myth., s.v. Daphnis) : Daphnis. 
was unfaithful to the nymph whom he loved first, and associated with a mortal. 
When the nymph reproached him he gave up love altogether. This action 
angered Aphrodite, who tried to kindle in him love for his old bride. She, how- 
ever, avoided him, while the mortal with whom he associated, pursued him. 
Sought by the one, and evaded by the other, he died. 

Hiller (note on Theocritus, 1. 64): Daphnis boasted that he would resist the 
power of love; he thereby excited the wrath of Aphrodite, who kindled his love 
fora maiden. Daphnis struggled to overcome his passion, but unsuccessfully.. 
The story in 7. 73 agrees with that in the first idyll. The story in 8. 93 is an 
entirely different version, and the version of the myth in the first idyll has noth- 
ing to do with the argument in Timaeus. 

Legrand, L’Etude sur Théocrite, p. 147, seems to agree with Hiller, but finds it 
necessary to emend the MSS. 

I am not disposed to lay much weight on the scholia in elucidating the myth in 
Theocritus ; the scholiasts seem to have been as incapable of settling the question 
as we are. Cf., for instance, the varying accounts given on 1. 85 and 8. 93. 

1 Cf. Schol. Theocritus, 8. 93 (k). I cannot believe that Daphnis’s connection 
with Artemis has anything to do with his chastity, as Reitzenstein (Zp. und Skol.) 
and even Helm (Neue Jahrb. CLIII. p. 459) seem to think; Legrand (Z’£tude 
sur Théocrite, pp. 144 ff.) refutes the theories of Reitzenstein. Artemis occupies 
too unimportant a position in the myth. 

2 Theocritus, 5. 20; 1.19; Zpig. 4. 14. 
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There remain a few other references to Daphnis in Theocritus; in 
his song in the eighth idyll,’ Daphnis tells of a maiden with meeting 
eyebrows who passed him, as he drove along his calves, and cried: 
‘How handsome he is!” “But I,” says Daphnis, ‘answered no 
word of railing, but cast down my eyes and went on my way.” In 
the twenty-seventh idyll, the over-modest youth of the eighth has 
become more expert in the ways of the world; the idyll describes 
with delightful simplicity the meeting of Daphnis and a maiden. 
In the course of the idyll Daphnis gives his father’s name as Lycidas, 
his mother’s as Nomaea,? and there is nothing to remind us of the 
heroic neatherd. This is not the place to discuss the genuineness 
of this idyll; it is generally considered spurious. The eighth idyll, 
also, is not above suspicion. Aside from the genealogy offered us in 
the twenty-seventh idyll, however, there is nothing in these two inci- 
dents especially inconsistent with the form of the Daphnis-myth in 
Theocritus and other writers; we may regard them as the poet’s 
fanciful descriptions of the first meeting of Daphnis and one of his 
two friends. And in this addition of fanciful details to the myth, 
as well as in the combination of Daphnis with other heroes, we 
may see the first traces of that conventionalization to which, eventu- 
ally, the heroic Daphnis succumbed. 

It remains briefly to discuss the death of Daphnis. According to 
Nymphodorus,® a contemporary of Theocritus, who wrote about the 
marvellous phenomena of Sicily, the dogs of Daphnis attended his 
burial, and themselves died on the spot; one memorial was set up 
‘over them with their names inscribed upon it. The names of the 
faithful animals, slightly corrupted in our scholia to Theocritus, are 
better preserved in Aelian;* a comparison of both our sources 
makes it probable that they were called Samus, Podargus, Lampas, 
Alcimus, and Theas.’ Aelian and Tzetzes ° differ from Nymphodorus 
only in mentioning the wailings and lamentations of the devoted 
animals prior to their master’s death. 


a 


1 vs. 72 ff. 6 Thoas? (Ahrens). 

2 vs. 4I. 6 Tzetzes, Chil. 4. 261. 

8 As quoted by the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 65 (k). 
* Aelian, Ast. Animal. 11. 13. 
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The punishment of Daphnis, according to the older prose author- 
ities, was loss of sight; so Timaeus, Diodorus, Aelian. It is very 
strange that no trace of his blindness appears in Theocritus; in the 
poet we have the hero’s death mourned by all his friends, — gods, 
herdsmen, the beasts of the fields, the fowl of the air, — but the end 
is simply described in the words?: “So speaking, Daphnis ceased ; 
and Aphrodite would fain have restored him to life. But all the 
threads of life that the Fates had allotted him were gone, and 
Daphnis passed on to the stream;? the eddying waters swept in 
waves over the man loved of the Muses, the man whom the nymphs 
did not hate.” The scholiast on Theocritus, 8. 93 (k), adds to the 
blinding the fatality of falling from a precipice. Ps.-Servius,? in one 
of his stories, has Daphnis turned to stone after his blinding ; and the 
rock near Cephaloedium, on the northern coast of Sicily, is said to 


1 Theocritus, 1. 138 fff. 

2 The phrase @fa péov is troublesome, and possibly corrupt. Three interpre- 
tations seem to be favored by different scholars. Some have made the words 
mean, “threw himself into the river,” and have compared the version of the myth 
that represents Daphnis as hurling himself from a rock ; the words @8a féoy are 
certainly too mild a form of expression for such a violent suicide. Others make 
the words refer to an actual dissolution of Daphnis ; those who adopt this view 
point to 7. 76 to justify their idea. But a comparison of this verse with the use 
of rdxowat and xarardxoua elsewhere in Theocritus shows that this verb is simply 
a common expression for the wasting away supposed to be caused by love; and, 
moreover, the burden rests, with the supporters of this view, of discovering any 
similar fate among the catastrophes of Greek mythology ; and, finally, certainly 
no one can maintain that the words @§a féoy, as they stand, can express such a 
dissolution. It remains only to take the words in the only possible, though still 
somewhat dubious, way which I have chosen: “He went to the stream,” z.¢. of 
Death. The accusative after Balyw is paralleled, as commentators have already 
shown, by two passages in Greek tragedy : 8pos Baca in Euripides, App. 223, and 
7d Kotor “Apyos Bds in Sophocles, O. C. 378; and also, perhaps, by the Homeric 
construction after the equivalents of ixvéoua:—cf. Theocritus, 25, 258. An 
objection to this interpretation is that we do not find any Grek parallels for 
submersion in Acheron, such as is expressed by &xduce diva; Lut the idea seems 
to occur in the Latin poets, in connection with the Styx, — és pressis Stygtas 
vultum demisit in undas (Propertius, 3. 18. 9) and submergere Stygia aqua several 
times in Ovid (Amores, 3. 9. 27; Trista, 4. 5. 22),—all of which have been 
previously quoted by the commentators. 

8 On Vergil, Zc/. 8. 68. 
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be the petrified neatherd. These two stories of the scholiast and 
Ps.-Servius are, of course, simply different versions of the same idea. 
Vergil} has Daphnis raised to heaven, and Ps.-Servius? tells us that 
Daphnis, after being blinded, called on his father Mercury for help, 
and was by him snatched up to heaven; on the spot where he had 
stood Mercury started a fountain, which was called “ Daphnis,”’ and 
to which the Sicilians yearly brought sacrifice. But it is a common 
view that in this eclogue Daphnis typifies Caesar, so that we must 
beware of granting Daphnis the deification and heavenly rest which 
he so richly deserved after his trials and tribulations with the other 
sex. With regard to this part of the myth it can be said, with con- 
siderable certainty, that the blinding was the feature of the old myth; 
the turning to stone, although it appears in the later authorities, may 
be also an incident of the earliest form of the myth, as it is a feature 
of early folk-tales. 

Finally, I may summarize the conclusions suggested to me by this 
study. The Daphnis-myth uses the simple formula, — a mortal man, 
loved by an immortal woman, pledges himself to resist the attractions 
of mortal women, breaks his promise, and pays the penalty. In the 
application of this formula to the Daphnis-myth in its simple form, 
the mortal man is a Sicilian neatherd, Daphnis ; the immortal woman, 
a nymph; the temptress, a Sicilian princess, who uses wine to over- 
power the neatherd ; and the penalty is the blinding, and perhaps the 
petrification, of Daphnis. This simple form of the myth is undoubt- 
edly old, and well established at the time of our earliest sources ; but 
the introduction of it into literature cannot safely be ascribed to 
Stesichorus. Even in our oldest authorities to some extent, and more 
extensively in later sources, certain appropriate details already appear 
as additions to the simple myth; as a neatherd, Daphnis is associated 
in various ways with pastoral gods, Hermes, Priapus, Pan, Artemis ; 
with other pastoral heroes, as Menalcas; and pastoral poetry is even- 
tually ascribed to him as his peculiar property. The description of 
the original mistress changes ; she is Echenais, Nais, Thalia, Pimplea, 
Nomia, Lyca; similarly, the new love, at first a nameless Sicilian 
princess, becomes in time Xenea, Chimaera. The simple motif of 


1 Vergil, Zcl. 5. 56 ff. 2 On Vergil, Eci. 5. 20. 
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the myth was localized in Sicily; the Sicilian myth Theocritus knew, 
but he adapted it to his literary purposes. The befuddling with wine 
and the blindness he rejected as objectionable ; for the wine-incident 
he substituted the wrath of Aphrodite at the compact made between 
the nymph and Daphnis; the love-goddess, according to my con- 
ception of Theocritus’s version, inspired Daphnis with passion for 
another maiden. ‘There are traces, also, in the eighth and twenty- 
seventh idylls, if these be genuine, and also in the sixth, that Theoc- 
ritus did not hesitate to let his fancy invent other incidents appropriate 
to the Daphnis-myth. Theocritus, I assume, was a Sicilian. Several 
writers, not Sicilian, and with less first-hand knowledge of the myth,' 
adapted it to their own purposes; Sositheus, and possibly others,’ 
joined in one story Daphnis and Lityerses ; Alexander Aetolus joined 
Daphnis and Marsyas; Hermesianax of Colophon joined Daphnis 
and Menalcas. These writers represent the tendency to combine 
prominent heroes in one myth; their Daphnis is not the Daphnis of 
the original myth, but a rather conventionalized figure. Even in 
Theocritus, the heroic Daphnis is getting obscured. This obscura- 
tion and conventionalization of the original Daphnis, beginning pos- 
sibly in the Alexandrine period, continued during the succeeding 
periods of Greek literature, although we cannot trace its develop- 
ment; in Vergil and Longus, at any rate, the heroic Daphnis has 
succumbed.® 


1 It should be noted, however, that, with the exception of Sositheus, these 
writers are members of the so-called Coan School, and possibly the Daphnis- 
myth was the common property of this literary fraternity; and possibly Theocri- 
tus inspired the other poets to make use of it. 

2 That is, if Ps.-Servius’s ‘“‘ Pimplea”’ belongs to this plot. 

8 I regret that the article by R. Helm, Daphnis bei Theokrit, Philologus, LVIII 
(N.F. XII), p. 111, has reached me too late for consideration. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE GREEKS AT 
THE TIME OF THE NEW COMEDY. 


By J. B. GREENOUGH. 


HE greater part of what is written on the Greek and Roman 
religions has to do with divinities and rites, the externals of 

the ancient cults. Little is said of the ‘true inwardness’ of these 
forms of religion or of the attitude of mind of the worshipper towards 
them. I propose to say something on these more internal aspects of 
the Greek religion. ‘The most natural source of information on this 
subject would seem to be the ‘Comedy of Life and Manners,’ such 
as was the New Comedy of the Greeks. But unfortunately very little 
of that literature remains, and that only in fragments accidentally 
preserved. Our chief knowledge of it comes from the Latin imita- 
tions in Plautus, Terence, and a few fragments of other comedians. 
The freedom with which these writers treated their originals has 
thrown suspicion upon them as authorities for either Greek or Roman 
life, so that they are considered practically useless for any scientific 
evidence. This suspicion is in the main justified. A definite 
custom alluded to in the Latin plays cannot be assumed as Greek, 
because it may be the author’s own addition, nor as Roman, because 
he may have borrowed it from the original. Thus this most valuable 
source is wholly vitiated and has ordinarily been abandoned. I 
think, however, that this sceptical tendency has often been carried 
too far. Though it is almost impossible to draw a line separating 
the original matter from the adapter’s work, yet there are some 
things of which we may be reasonably certain. No one, I think, 
will suppose that the Roman adapters did invent or could have 
invented their plots or even the incidents of the plays or the charac- 
ters. Whatever, then, is closely bound up with either of these so as 
to be an integral part of them may justly be regarded as Greek. 
The same is true, though perhaps in a less degree, of the ‘general 
tone of the plays, the ideals and views of life, the philosophical con- 
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ceptions so far as these are retained, the attitude of the characters 
to each other and to their surroundings, in fact, everything that is 
general rather than detailed. Inasmuch as the questions with which 
I shall deal are of this kind and have to do with mental attitudes 
and general ideas, there is very little which bears on the subject at 
all that need be rejected as doubtful on account of the recognized 
faultiness of the source, even if we should reject all the details as 
untrustworthy. With these principles in mind J have gathered from 
the Latin comedy all the citations bearing on the conceptions of the 
Greeks as to their religion and on the effect upon them of their reli- 
gious beliefs. To these I have added many citations from the 
fragments of the New Comedy preserved in the original Greek form. 
These I will give with brief notes where it seems desirable, and in 
order to make my processes and conclusions more immediately 
intelligible, I shall translate the passages for the most part. 

A. The first subject on which the evidence bears is that of the 
sanctity of an oath and the supposed activity of the gods in enforcing 
this obligation. The indications here are very plain indeed. In 
Aulularia’ 772 ff., Lyconides swears solemnly by Jupiter that he has 
not stolen a pot of gold. Euclio, though at the time in a violent 
frenzy, is satisfied and accepts this as proof. This is so closely con- 
nected with the action of the play that it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose it an interpolation of Plautus. 


Evcu. Dic bona fide ; tu id aurum non surripuisti? Lyc. Bona. 

Evci. Neque (eum) scis qui abstulerit? Lyc. Istuc quoque bona. 
Evci. Atque id si scies 

qui abstulerit, mihi indicabis? Lyc. Faciam. Evci. Neque partem tibi 

ab eo qui habet indipisces neque furem excipies? Lyc. Ita. 

Evcu. Quid (si) fallis? Lyc. Tum me faciat quod volt magnus Iuppiter. 

Evci. Sat habeo. Age nunc loquere quid vis. 


‘What if you speak falsely. —-Then may great Jove do with me 
as he will.— I am content. Come, now, say whatever you wish.’ 


In Bacchides 1025 ff. a young man is trying to get money from his 
father by a ‘blackmail’ game. 


1 The Plautus passages are from Leo’s edition. 
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Nic. ‘ Nunc si me fas est obsecrare abs te, pater, 

da mihi ducentos nummos Philippos, te obsecro.’ 

Curys. Ne unum quidem hercle, si sapis. Nic. Sine perlegam. 
‘Ego ius iurandum verbis conceptis dedi, 

daturum id me hodie mulieri ante vesperum, 

prius quam a me abiret. Nunc, pater, ne perierem 

cura atque abduce me hinc ab hac quantum potest, 

quam propter tantum damni feci et flagiti.’ 


‘Now if it is proper for me to beg from you, father, give me two 
hundred nummi, I entreat you. — Not a single one, by Jove, if you 
are wise.— Let me read on. I have sworn a formal oath that I 
would give it to the woman to-day before evening, before she left me. 
Now, father, take good care that I do not perjure myself, etc.’ 


Here, also, there is close connection with the action, and the son 
evidently regards this oath as the most potent means to get the 
money. 

In Hecyra) 750 ff. Bacchis the meretrix says : 


Si aliud scirem qui firmare meam apud vos possem fidem 
sanctius quam ius iurandum id pollicerer tibi, Laches, 
segregatum habuisse uxorem ut duxit a me Pamphilum. 


‘If I knew anything else more sacred than an oath to strengthen 
your belief in me, I would offer it, etc.’ 

Here, of course, the asseveration might be made in some other 
form without changing the action, but still it is essential to the plot. 
Later (771) Laches says: 


Bacchis deierat persancte. 
The reply of Phidippus is instructive : 
Nec pol istae metuont deos neque has respicere deos opinor. 


‘That kind of women have no fear of the gods, nor I fancy do 
the gods care much for them.’ (So their odth is nought). 

The greater part of the Prologue of the Audens turns on perjury. 
This prologue may not be a direct adaptation from the Greek, but 


1 Terence is cited from Dziatzke. 
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the whole movement of it is sufficient assurance that in all essentials 
it is original and not made up by Plautus or any Latin workman. 
Inasmuch as a storm at sea is the means of working out the plot in 
the punishment of a perjurer and the rescue of a pious maiden, 
Arcturus is introduced as Prologus to explain matters, claiming to 
be the agent of Jove in punishing perjury. It is to be noticed that 
though he speaks of crime somewhat generally yet all the details 
relate to perjury proper, as in v. 13 falsas lites, etc., v. 14 abiurant 
pecuniam, v. 17 periurio, v. 18 res falsas, v. 19 iudicat, v. 25 periuris. 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
eius sum civis civitate caelitum. 

Ita sum ut videtis splendens stella candida, 
signum quod semper tempore exoritur suo 

hic atque in caelo. Nomen Arcturost mihi. 
[Noctu sum in caelo clarus atque inter deos, 
inter mortalis ambulo interdius.] 

Et alia signa de caelo ad terram accidunt. 
quist imperator divom atque hominum Iuppiter, 
is nos per gentis hic alium alia disparat, 

qui facta, hominum mores, pietatem et fidem 
noscamus, ut quemque adiuvet opulentia. 

Qui falsas litis falsis testimoniis 

petunt quique in iure abiurant pecuniam, 
eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Iovem. 
Cotidie ille scit quis hic quaerat malum. 

Qui hic litem apisci postulant periurio 

mali, res falsas qui impetrant aput iudicem, 
iterum ille eam rem iudicatam iudicat: 

maiore multa multat quam litem auferunt. 
Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suom, 
Iovem se placare posse donis, hostiis. 

Et operam et sumptum perdunt. Id eo fit, quia: 
nihil ei acceptumst a periuris supplici. 

Facilius siqui pius est a dis supplicans 

Quam qui scelestust inveniet veniam sibi. 
Idcirco moneo vos ego haec, qui estis boni 
Quique aetatem agitis cum pietate et cum fide: 
retinete porro, post factum ut laetemini. 
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A further reference to perjury is found in the same play in v. 46: 


Datque arrabonem et iureiurando adligat 


(z.é. the purchaser binds the Leno by an oath to keep his bargain), 
but it goes on, v. 47: 


Is leno, ut se aequomst, flocci non fecit fidem 
neque quod iuratus adulescenti dixerat. 


As the villain has broken his oath, he naturally falls under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods. Hence Arcturus raises a storm and wrecks 
the Leno’s vessel (Prol. 57 ff.): 


Navis clanculum conducitur. 
Quidquid erat, noctu in navem conportat domo 
leno : adulescenti, qui puellam ab eo emerat, 
ait sese Veneri velle votum solvere 
(id hic est fanum Veneris) et eo ad prandium 
vocavit adulescentem huc. Ipse hinc ilico 
navem conscendit, avehit meretriculas. 
Adulescenti alii narrant ut res gesta sit : 
lenonem abisse. Ad portum adulescens venit, 
illorum navis longe in altum apscesserat. 
Ego quoniam video virginem asportarier, 
tetuli ei auxilium et lenoni exitium semul : 
increpui hibernum et fluctus movi maritimos. 
Nam Arcturus signum omnium sum acerrumum : 
vehemens sum exoriens, quom occido vehementior. 
Nunc ambo in saxo, leno atque eius hospes, simul 
sedent eiecti: navis confracta est eis. 


In Andria 694 Pamphilus swears that he won’t desert Glycerium. 
Whereupon Mysis, the maid, is at once reassured. 


| ... Mysis, 
per omnis tibi adiuro deos nunquam eam me deserturum.... 
Mysis. Resipisco. 


This case, though less strong than the preceding, must, on account 
of its formality and the effect on the maid, have been a part of the 
original plot. 
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In Andria 727 Davus gets Mysis to put the baby down before the 
young man’s door, so that he himself can swear with a good conscience 
that he did n’t put it there. 


My. Quam ob rem id tute non facis? 
Da. Quia si forte opus sit ad erum iurato mihi 
non adposisse ut liquido possim. 


It is true that this is a pretence of Davus, but it shows all the 
more the general feeling on the subject. 

The ironical and jocose oath of Philocrates in Captivd 426 assumes 
the same state of mind in reference to oaths: 


Id ut scias, Iovem supremum testem laudo, Hegio, 
me infidelem non futurum Philocrati. Hr. Probus es homo. 
Pu. Nec me secus umquam ei facturum quicquam quam memet mihi. 


‘That you may be assured of this I call Supreme Jove to witness 
that I will not be unfaithful to Philocrates.’ (He is pretending to be 
Tyndarus.) 

Again, in Ailes 1414, the soldier is forced to swear formally, and 
is let off on the strength of his oath: 


Iuro per Iovem et Mavortem me nociturum nemini. 


Without this the action would not be complete, and we may sup- 
pose that it was in the original. 

The same view of the sanctity of an oath is seen in the stock char- 
acter of the Leno. The point of his offending is his perjury (cf. 
Rudens Prologue, above). In Rudens 651 he is called periuri plenis- 
sumus. In ARudens 1370, ff., his conduct to Gripus especially turns 


on perjury: 


Gr. Propera. La. Quid properabo?— Gr. Reddere argentum 
mihi. 
La. Neque edepol tibi do neque quicquam debeo.... 
Gr. Non debes? La. Non hercle vero. Gr. Non tu iuratus mihi es? 
La. Iuratus sum, et nunc iurabo, siquid voluptatist mihi: 
ius iurandum rei servandae, non perdundae conditum est. 
Gr. Cedo sis mihi talentum magnum argenti, periurissume. 
D2. Gripe, quod tu istum talentum poscis? Gr. Iuratust mihi 
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dare. La. Lubet iurare: tun meo pontifex periurio’s ? 

D#. Qua pro re argentum promisit hic tibi? Gr. Si vidulum 
-hunc redegissem in potestatem eius, iuratust dare 

mihi talentum magnum argenti. La. Cedo quicum habeam iudicem, 
ni dolo malo instipulatus sis nive etiamdum hau siem 

quinque et viginti annos natus. 


The whole form of oath in this case is instructive (1331 ff.) : 


La. Quid istic ? necessumst, video : 
dabitur talentum. Gr. Accededum huc: Venus haec volo adroget te. 
La. Quod tibi lubet, id me impera. Gr. Tange aram hanc Veneris. 
La. Tango. 
Gr. Per Venerem hanc iurandumst tibi. La. Quid iurem? GR. Quod 
iubebo. 
La. Praei verbis quidvis: quod domist, numquam ulli supplicabo. 
Gr. Tenearamhanc. La. Teneo. Gr. Deiera te argentum mihi daturum 
eodem illo die ubi viduli sies potitus. La. Fiat. 
Gr. LA. Venus Cyrenensis, testem te testor mihi, 
si vidulum illum, quem ego in navi perdidi, 
cum auro atque argento salvom investigavero - 
isque in potestatem meam pervenerit: 
Gr. Tum ego huice Gripo, inquito et me tangito. ° 
La. Tum ego huice Gripo, dico, Venus, ut tu audias. 
Gr. LA. Talentum argenti magnum continuo dabo. 
Gr. Si defraudassis, dic ut in quaestu tuo 
Venus eradicet caput atque aetatem tuam. 
Tecum hoc tute habeto, tamen ubi iuraveris. 
La. Illut ego advorsum siquid peccasso, Venus, 
veneror te ut omnes miseri lenones sient. 
Gr. Tam fiet, etsi tu fidem servaveris. 
Tu hic opperire: iam ego faxo exibit senex : 
eum tu continuo vidulum reposcito. 
La. Si maxume illum mihi reddiderit vidulum, 
non ego illic hodie debeo triobulum. 
Meus arbitratust, lingua quod iuret mea. 
Set conticiscam : eccum exit et ducit senem. 


In Adelphi 188 the Leno says: ‘I am a pander, a perjurer, the 
plague of young men.’ 


Leno sum .. . periurus, pestis, etc. 
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The same feeling is shown in Ade/phi 265. One enquires : ‘Where 
is that sacrilegious wretch?’ To which the Leno replies: ‘He is 


looking for me.’ 
Ubi est ille sacrilegus ? — 
Me quaerit. 


In udens 360 one says when the Leno is shipwrecked: periurum 
perdidisti, ‘you ’ve destroyed a perjurer.’ 

In a fragment of Antiphanes (Fr. 241)'a slave lays down the prin- 
ciple that if one trusts not a man not known to be guilty of perjury 
he is a scorner of the gods. 


Agorrow’ Oray Tis Guviovros Karadpovy 
@ py oivode mporepoy eriwpKyKort 

e A aA A 2 \ a 
ovTos Karagdpovely Tov Dewy enol Soxet 
Kal mpOrepoy Operas avros ériwwpKnKévat. 


‘Mistress, when one scorns a man on oath not known before to 
have perjured himself, he seems to me to scorn the gods, and having 
sworn before to have committed perjury himself.’ 

But as one should expect in a comedy representing various sorts 
of persons, there is also a fragment of Antiphanes (Fr. 233) conveying 
a different sentiment : 


“O d:d0ds Tov dpxov To D pat 

ds TOY OpKoY T@ Tovnpe paivera 
TovvayTiov yap viv Totovoty of Geoi. 
3N > , 3.A > 4 
éav ériopxynoy Tis avTos evOEews 
€ 8 dor b | y > 2 » 9 , 4 
6 dtdovs Tov OpKov éyever EuBpovryTos ws 
otpar Stxaiws ore wemloreuKey Tevt. 


‘He who accepts an oath from a bad man is mad. For the gods 
now go by contraries. If one swears falsely the man himself is 
“ thunderstruck ” (z.e. driven mad) who accepts the oath, and it serves 
him right, I think, for trusting a man.’ 

The godlessness of the Leno, especially on account of his perjury, 
as well as his disfavor with the gods, appears in a great part of the 


1 The citations of the Greek Comedy are from Kock: Comicorum Altticorum 
Fragmenta. 
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Poenulus. For instance, v. 449 ff., this personage having attempted 
to get favorable sacrifices from Venus, but unsuccessfully, says : 


Di illum infelicent omnes, qui post hunc diem 
leno ullam Veneri umquam immolarit hostiam 
quive ullum turis granum sacruficaverit. 

nam ego hodie infelix dis meis iratissumis 

sex immolavi agnos, nec potui tamen 
propitiam Venerem facere uti esset mihi. 
quoniam litare nequeo, abii illim ilico 

iratus, votui exta prosicarier. 


‘May the gods destroy every pander who after this day sacrifices | 
a victim to Venus, or offers a grain of incense.... I have sacrificed 
six lambs and couldn’t make her propitious. Since I can’t get 
favorable omens I came away angry and forbade the inwards to be 
offered (#.e. after the victims have been killed he won’t offer any).’ 
He says afterwards he will serve her so all the gods shall learn better 
hereafter. 

In Poenulus 847 the favor of the gods is denied to the Leno : 


S. Nunc domum haec ab aede Veneris refero vasa, ubi hostiis 
erus nequivit propitiare Venerem suo festo die. 

M. Lepidam Venerem. S. Nam meretrices nostrae primis hostiis 
Venerem placavere extemplo. M. O lepidam Venerem denuo. 


‘Now I am taking home these utensils from the temple of Venus, 
now that master hasn’t been able to propitiate the goddess with 
victims on her own festal day.—O charming Venus!— For our 
girls appeased Venus with the first victims.—O charming Venus 
again !’ 

_ Again, in Poenulus 823, the Leno is spoken of as accursed : 


Satis spectatum est, deos atque homines eius neglegere gratiam, 
quoi homini erus est consimilis velut ego habeo hunc huius modi. 
Neque periurior neque peior alter usquam est gentium, 

quam erus meus est, neque tam luteus neque tam caeno conlitus. 
Ita me di ament, vel in lautumiis vel in pistrino mavelim 

agere aetatem praepeditus latere forti ferreo 

quam apud lenonem hunc servitutem colere. 
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‘It’s sufficiently proved that gods and men scorn the worship and 
attention of any man like the master of this kind that I have. And 
there isn’t anywhere in the world another, a greater perjurer, nor a 
worse rascal than my master is, nor so nasty, nor so besmirched. 
As I hope to live I’d rather pass my life in the quarries or in 
the mill fettered with a stout pig of iron than to be a slave to this 
pander.’ 

Again, in Poenulus 457 fi., we have the mutual attitude of the Leno 
and the gods: 


Eo pacto avarae Veneri pulchre adii manum 
quando id quod sat erat, satis habere noluit, 
ego pausam feci. Sic ago, sic me decet. 
Ego faxo posthac di deaeque ceteri 
contentiores mage erunt atque avidi minus, 
quom scibunt, Veneri ut adierit leno manum. 
Condigne haruspex, non homo trioboli, 
omnibus in extis aibat portendi mihi 

malum damnumque et deos esse iratos mihi. 


Again, in Pseudolus 265, the Leno says if he were sacrificing to 
Jupiter and a chance for gain were offered him, he would leave the 
rite. Pseudolus thereupon says: ‘The gods whom one ought most 
to fear he makes of least account.’ 


BAL. Respiciam istoc pretio ; nam si sacruficem summo lovi 

atque in manibus exta teneam, ut poriciam, interea loci 

si lucri quid detur, potius rem divinam deseram. 

non potest pietati opsisti huic, utut res sunt ceterae. 

Ps. Deos quidem, quos maxume aequom est metuere, eos minimi facit. 


Again, in Pseudolus 344, Callidorus reminds Ballio of his oath, but 
he treats him and it with scorn: 


CAL, Meam tu amicam vendidisti? BAL. Valde, viginti minis. 

CAL. Viginti minis? BAL. Vtrum vis, vel quater quinis minis, 

militi Macedonio, et iam quindecim habeo minas. 

CAL Quid ego ex teaudio? BAL. Amicam tuam esse factam argenteam. 

CaL. Cur id ausu’s facere? BAL. Libuit,meafuit. CaL. Eho, Pseudole, 

ei, gladium adfer. Ps. Quid opus gladio? Ca. Qui hunc occidam 
atque me. 
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Ps. Quin tu ted occidis potius? nam hunc fames iam occiderit. 

CAL. Quid ais, quantum terra tegit hominum periurissume? 

iuravistin te illam nulli venditurum nisi mihi? 

BAL. Fateor. CAL. Nempe conceptis verbis? Bat. Etiam consutis 
quoque. | 

CAL. Periuravisti, sceleste. BAL. At argentum intro condidi. 

ego scelestus nunc argentum promere possum'domo ; 

tu qui pius, istoc es genere gnatus, nummum non habes. 


In Amphis (Fr. 42) it is said : 
“Oorts yap dpvudvre pdtv reiPerat 
abtés émopkety padius éxiorarat, 
‘whoever trusts not a man on oath knows what perjury is himself.’ 

B. The binding force of an adjuration compelling the conscience 
of the person adjured is fully recognized. 

In the Asinaria 16 ff. there is a comic adjuration of a slave. “As 
you wish your only son to survive you, etc., if you tell me anything 
false to-day, may your wife live to bury you, etc.” The answer is, 
“You ask by the god of sacred faith ; I see it is necessary to speak 
as on oath.”’ Though this is burlesque, yet it clearly shows the 
feeling in regard to such adjurations generally : 


Sicut tuom vis unicum gnatum tuae 

superesse vitae sospitem et superstitem, 

ita ted obtestor per senectutem tuam 

perque illam quam tu metuis uxorem tuam : 

si quid med erga hodie falsum dixeris 

ut tibi superstes uxor aetatem siet 

atque illa viva vivos ut pestem oppetas. 

Dem. Per Dium Fidium quaeris: iurato mihi 
video necesse esse eloqui quidquid rogas. 


In Andria 538 Chremes is adjured by Simo: 


Per te deos oro et nostram amicitiam, Chremes. — 
Ah ne me obsecra. 


‘Ah, do not adjure me,’ but he consents. - He evidently wishes 
to comply, but also to avoid the binding force of the sfe//. 

C. The third indication from the passages is tht binding obligation 
of the service of the gods and the belief in its efficacy. (I.) The 
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worship of the household gods was scrupulously observed, particu- 
larly by women and the young. Its omission would be unquestion- 
ably unlucky, to say the least, and in all cases was closely bound up 
with the well-being of the family. 

In the Prologue to the Au/ularia, a treasure is said, by the Lar 
Familiaris, who appears as Prologue, to have been buried under the 
hearth and entrusted to his keeping with a prayer that he should 
guard it for the owner. The owner’s son honored the Lar less 
and less and so was allowed to die without discovering the treasure. 
The grandson did the same, but the latter had a daughter who daily 
gave incense or wine or something, and garlands, so the Lar leads 
her father to find the treasure (4u/ularia, Prol. 1-27): 


Ne quis miretur qui sim paucis eloquar. 

Ego Lar sum familiaris ex hac familia 

unde exeuntem me aspexistis. Hanc domum 
iam multos annos est cum possideo et colo 

patri avoque iam huius qui nunc hic habet. 

Sed mi avos huius obsecrans concredidit 
thensaurum auri clam omnis ; in medio foco 
defodit venerans me ut id servarem sibi. 

Is quoniam moritur, ita avido ingenio fuit, 
numquam indicare id filio voluit suo 

inopemque optavit potius eum relinquere 

quam eum thensaurum commonstraret filio ; 
agri reliquit ei non magnum modum 

quo cum labore magno et misere viveret. 

Vbi is obiit mortem qui mihi id aurum credidit 
coepi observare ecqui maiorem filius 

mihi honorem haberet quam eius habuisset pater. 
Atque ille vero minus minusque impendio 
curare minusque me impertire honoribus. 

Item a me contra factum est nam item obiit diem. 
Is ex se hunc reliquit qui hic nunc habitat filium 
pariter moratum ut pater avosque huius fuit. 
Huic filia una est ; ea mihi cottidie 

aut ture aut vino aut aliqui semper supplicat, 
dat mihi coronas. Eius honoris gratia 

feci thensaurum ut hic reperiret Euclio 

quo illam facilius nuptum si vellet daret. 
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In its present form there is no reason to believe that this prologue 
was written by a Greek author. But the connection of the prologue 
with the plot, the similarity of tone, the selection of the place for the 
buried treasure, and the general agreement with Greek customs seems 
to entitle us to believe that the motive at least was in the original 
from the beginning, and so may be counted as Greek. 

In Mercator 830 a young man going away says: ‘I salute the lintel 
and threshold and Penates, the gods of my parents, and the Lar, the 
father of my family. I give it in charge to you to guard well the 
estate of my parents ; I shall seek other gods.’ And again in v. 864 
he salutes the ‘ Lares viales,’ — ‘I invoke you that you may kindly 
aid me:’ 


Limen superum inferumque salve simul autem vale. 
Hunc hodie postremum extollo mea domo patria pedem. 
Vsus fructus victus cultus iam mihi harunc aedium 
interemptust interfectust alienatus occidi. 

Di Penates meum parentum familiai Lar pater 

vobis mando meum parentum rem bene ut tutemini. 
Aliam urbem aliam civitatem ab Atticis abhorreo. 


Invoco vos Lares viales ut me bene tutetis. 


In Zrinummus 39 the taking up of a new residence is indicated by 
the master of the house saying: 


Larem corona nostrum decorari volo ; 

uxor, venerare ut nobis haec habitatio 

bona fausta felix fortunataque evenat — 

teque ut quam primum possim videam emortuam. 


‘I wish our Lar to be adorned with a garland. Wife, pray that 
this abode be good, favorable, fortunate, and blest to us, etc.’ Here 
the change of tone at the end only makes more certain the univer- 
sality of the custom. 

In Audens 1205 a householder has recovered his daughter and 
so gives orders: 


... Adorna ut rem divinam faciam... 
Laribus familiaribus cum auxerunt nostram familiam. 
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‘Adorn the house so I may make a sacrifice to the gods of the 
household, now they have increased our family.’ 
In Miles 1339 a slave departing says: 
Etiam nunc saluto te (Lar) familiaris prius quam eo, 
conservi conservaeque omnis bene valete et vivite. 


‘Once more now I salute you, god of the household, and all you 
.fellow-servants and maids, etc.’ 

In Aulularia’ 385 the father of the bride is a miser, but has 
bought the marriage offerings at the least expense in order that they 
may not be wanting: 


Nunc tusculum emi hoc et coronas floreas. 
Haec imponentur in foco vostro Lari 
ut fortunatas faciat gnatae nuptias. 


‘Now I have bought this bit of incense and garlands of flowers. 
These shall be offered at the hearth to the household god, that he 
may bless the marriage of my daughter.’ 

In like manner in Antiphanes, Fr. 206: 


"Hxw woAvTeA@s dyopacas els Tods ydpous 
ABavwrov dBodrod rots Oeots kai rats Oeais 
, “A > @ Q 4 > 9» , 
Traca.ot, Tots 6 ypwot Ta Waior darovepwr. 
“Hyty 8€ rots Ovyrois érpidpnv KwBrovs. 


‘I come from the market, where I have magnificently provided for 
the wedding an obol worth of incense for all the gods and goddesses, 
and to the demigods I assign sacred cakes. But for us mortals I 
have bought fish ‘xwfroi(?).’ Here again the miser and misanthrope 
cannot omit the regular sacrifice to the heavenly powers, though he 
gets off as cheaply as he can. 

In Phormio 311 Demipho, coming home from abroad, says : 


Ego deos Penatis hinc salutatum domum 
devortar; inde ibo ad forum atque aliquot mihi 
amicos advocabo ad hanc rem qui adsient 

ut ne imparatus sim si veniat Phormio. 


‘I will go off home to pay my respects to my household gods, etc.’ 
This comes in in the natural development of the plot, and is partic- 
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ularly significant because Demipho has a most important business 
matter on hand, which he postpones for this necessary religious act. 
In Adelphi 899 an impatient young bridegroom says: 
Occidunt me quidem dum nimis sanctas nuptias 
student facere, in adparando consumunt diem. 


‘They are boring me to death, trying to make my wedding too 
sacred; they’re wasting the whole day in preparation.’ This evi- 
dently refers to the sacrifices and rites supposed to be necessary 
on such occasions. | 

In Aulularia 612 Euclio says: 

Nunc lavabo ut rem divinam faciam ne adfinem morer 
quin ubi accersat meam extemplo filiam ducat domum. 


‘Now I’ll take a bath to make a sacrifice so that I need n’t delay 
my kinsman in taking home my daughter, etc.,’ referring to the 
necessary sacred rites preceding the wedding. 

In Adelphi 699 a father intending to have his son married says: 

Abi domum ac deos comprecare ut uxorem arcessas, abi. 


‘Go home and pray to the gods so you may feteh the bride.’ 
In Phormio 702 a young man is to be married against his will, 
and his slave says: 
Spatium quidem tandem adparandi_nuptias 
vocandi sacrificandi dabitur paululum. 


‘ After all, a little bit of time will be allowed for getting ready for 
the wedding, for sending invitations, for making sacrifices, mean- 
while, etc.’ These arrangements are spoken of as necessary even 
in the greatest haste. 

(II) Besides the worship of the household gods many sacrifices to 
particular gods were obligatory on special occasions. 

Juno Lucina is regularly invoked by women in confinement, evi- 
dently corresponding to a like prayer to Artemis among the Greeks. 
So in Aulularia 692: 


Perii mea nutrix. Obsecro te uterum dolet, 
Iuno Lucina tuam fidem. 


Also in Andria 473: 


Iuno Lucina fer opem serva me obsecro. 
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This is taken by an old man concerned as a part of a regular plan, 
a pretended accouchement, to frighten off the father of an intended 
bride. The same words are used in Adelphi 487. 

In Zruculentus 475 a meretrix pretends to be confined and says : 


. Nunc prius praecaveo sciens 
sumque ornata ita ut aegra videar quasi puerperio cubem. 
Date mi huc stactam atque ignem in aram ut venerem Lucinam meam, 


and further, 480: 
Fer huc verbenam mi intus et bellaria. 


This more detailed description of the rites (used as a trick) shows 
clearly the regularity of such observances. 

So in case of any journey a sacrifice was natural. 

In Miles 411 a girl pretending to come from Athens to Ephesus 
comes out to make a sacrifice as a part of the deceit, and says : 


Inde ignem in aram ut Ephesiae Dianae laeta laudes 
gratesque agam eique ut Arabico purificem odore amoene 
quom me in locis Neptuniis templisque turbulentis 
servavit saevis fluctibus ubi sum adflictata multum. 


‘Place fire on the altar that I may joyfully offer praise and thanks 
to Diana of Ephesus, and honor her with the sweet odor of Arabic 
incense, for that she has preserved me in the realms of Neptune and 
the stormy regions amid the cruel waves wherein I was sorely 
tempest-tost.’ 

Here we find the usual attempt at elevation of style that belongs 
to religious matters, and the evidence is all the stronger because the 
whole is a part of a plot and must depend for its force on the regu- 
larity of the custom. 

In Stichus 402 Epignomus, returning from a business expeveen 
abroad, formally expresses his gratitude : 

Quom bene re gesta salvos convortor domum 
Neptuno grates habeo et Tempestatibus 
simul Mercurio qui me in mercimoniis 

iuvit lucrisque quadruplicavit rem meam. 


‘Inasmuch as I now return safe and successful home I am filled 
with thankfulness to Neptune and the Storms, and to Mercury as 
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well, who has aided me in my ventures and blessed me fourfold with 
gains,’ 

In Mercator 675 a wife and mother comes in from the country to 
the town house of the family on business, and as she approaches 
says: | 

... Aliquid cedo 
qui hanc vicini nostri aram augeam.... 
Da sane hanc virgam lauri.... 
Apollo quaeso te ut des pacem propitius 
salutem et sanitatem nostrae familiae 
meoque ut parcas gnato pace propitius. 


‘Here, give me something to place on the altar of our neighbor 
(Apollo, whose temple is hard by). Yes, give me that branch of 
laurel.... I pray thee, Apollo, to kindly grant thy favor and life 
and health to our family, and graciously to spare my son.’ 

The whole of this is evidently Greek. The necessity for sacrifice 
comes from the moving from the country seat to the town house. 

In Zrinummus 820 Charmides prays to Neptune on coming home 
from a voyage : 


Salsipotenti et multipotenti Iovis fratri et Nerei Neptuno 

laetus lubens laudes ago et grates gratiasque habeo et fluctibus salsis, 

quos penes mei fuit saepe potestas, bonis meis quid foret et meae vitae, 

quom suis med ex locis in patriam suavissumam reducem faciunt. 

Atque ego, Neptune, tibi ante alios deos gratias ago atque habeo summas. 

Nam te omnes saevomque severumque, avidis moribus conmemorant, 

spurcificum, inmanem, intolerandum, vesanum: contra opera expertus. 

Nam pol placido te et clementi meo usque modo ut volui usus sum in alto. 

Atque hanc tuam gloriam iam ante auribus acceperam et nobilest aput 
homines : 

pauperibus te parcere solitum, ditis damnare atque domare. 

Abi, laudo: scis ordine ut aequomst tractare homines: hoc dis dignumst : 

{semper mendicis modesti sint. ] 

Fidus fuisti: infidum esse iterant. Nam apsque foret te, sat scio in alto 

distraxissent disque tulissent satellites tui me miserum foede 

bonaque omnia (mea) item una mecum passim caeruleos per campos : — 

ita iam quasi canes hau secus circumstabant navem turbines venti: 

imbres fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum, 

ruere antemnas, scindere vela: ni tua pax propitia foret praesto. 
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Apage a me sis: dehinc iam certumst otio dare me: satis partum habeo, 
quibus aerumnis deluctavi, filio dum divitias quaero. 


The attempt at an elevated style and the length of the prayer and 
its position in the play mark this as an important ceremonial religious 
act, and this idea is not excluded by anything in the tone. Nor can 
we imagine it an insertion by Plautus himself. 

In Bacchides 170 Chrysalus, a slave, returning after a two years’ 
absence, says : 

Erilis patria salve quam ego biennio 

postquam hinc in Ephesum abii conspicio lubens. 
Saluto te vicine Apollo qui aedibus 

propinquos nostris accolis veneroque te 

ne Nicobulum me sinas nostrum senem 

prius convenire quam sodalem viderim 
Mnesilochi Pistoclerum, etc. 


‘Hail, native city of my master, which I gladly see again (now for 
the first time) since I went from here two years ago to Ephesus. I 
salute you, neighbor Apollo, who dwell near by, close to our house, 
and J pray you not to permit our old gentleman to meet me before I 
have seen Pistoclerus.’ 

That this is not a mere form but an observed custom is shown by 
the joining of the special petition. 

In Rudens 253 the two girls, when shipwrecked, pray to the god 
of the temple on the shore as soon as they discover it. 


Pau. Set quid hoc obsecro est? Amp. Quid? Par. Viden amabo 
fanum [videsne] hoc? Amp. Vbiest? PAL. Ad dexteram. 

Amp. Video decorum dis locum viderier. 

PaL. Haud longe abesse oportet homines hinc, ita hic lepidust locus. 
<Quisquis) est deus veneror ut nos ex hac aerumna eximat 

miseras inopis aerumnosas ut aliquo auxilio adiuvet. 


‘But for mercy’s sake, what ’s this ? — What ?— Don’t you see this 
temple ?—— Where is it?— On the right.—I see it seems a place 
worthy of the gods. — Men can’t be far away from here, it is such 
a charming place. Whoever the god is, I pray that he may rescue 
us from this trouble, and may bring us some aid, wretched, poor, and 
in misery as we are.’ 
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In Bacchides 347 a slave says of his master just returned from 


abroad : 
Deos atque amicos iit salutatum ad forum, 


thus coupling these two acts as his first natural duties. We may 
compare Phormio 311 above, p. 154. 
In Captivi 922 Hegio expresses his gratitude for his son’s recovery : 


Iovi disque ago gratias merito magnas, 
quom reducem tuo te patri reddiderunt 
quomque ex miseriis plurumis me exemerunt, 
quae, etc. 


‘To Jove and the gods I justly render many thanks, that they have 
now restored you, brought back to your father, and that they have 
relieved me of very many woes which, while I was deprived of you,’ 
etc. (doubtful). The formal tone shows clearly a religious act of 
worship, though unaccompanied by any rites. 

In Mostellaria 431 Theopropides, coming home from a journey, 
says : , 
Habeo Neptune gratiam magnam tibi 
quam med amisisti abs te vix vivom domum. 


‘I feel the warmest gratitude to you, Neptune, that you have just 
barely let me off to come home alive.’ 

Here, however, the heartiness of the religious feeling is made 
somewhat suspicious by the added remarks : 


Verum si posthac me pedem latum modo 

scies imposisse in undam hau causast ilico 
quod nunc voluisti facere quin facias mihi. 
Apage, apage te a me nunciam post hunc diem 
quod crediturus tibi fui omne credidi. 


‘But if ever hereafter you know of my trusting myself on the 
waves even a foof-breadth, there’s no reason why you should n’t do 
to me what you wanted to just now. Clear out, clear out from me from 
this day on; I’ve trusted you all that I ever was going to trust you.’ 
Many persons would seem to have had such a fear and distrust of 
their gods, while most had a more confident relation to them. 
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The practice and the obligation of sacrifice generally appears in 


many passages. 
In Captivi 289 a mean man is described thus: 


HEG. . . . Tenaxne pater est eius? PHIL. Immo edepol pertinax. 
Quin etiam ut magis noscas: Genio suo ubi quando sacruficat 

ad rem divinam quibus est opus Samiis vasis utitur 

ne ipse Genius surripiat; proinde aliis ut credat vide. 


‘Is his father close ? — No, by Jove, tight as the bark of a tree. 
Why, that you may know him better, when he sacrifices to his 
guardian Genius he uses only earthen vessels, for fear the Genius 
himself should steal them, so you can see how much he trusts others.’ 

Here, were it not for the obligation of sacrifice, obviously the safest 
way for the miser would be not to sacrifice at all, but this is impliedly 
impossible. 

An evidence of habitual sacrifice is found in Menander, Fr. 560: 


Ovwv ovdermmror yiédpnv 
éyw To o@lov THY éunyv cvvorkiay, 
dAAG. trapéAurov oixerGv elvas oTdow 
‘eySov rap atrav, mpaypna xpno.pedrarov. 


‘When sacrificing I have never prayed for the safety of my house- 
hold, but I allowed some discord to exist within among its members, 
a most useful state of things’ (z.¢e. better than prayer). 

This sentence, put in the mouth of a cynical person, clearly shows 
the custom and the common belief in its efficacy. 

In Stichus 251 Gelasimus, sent for by a lady, assumes at once that 
she is going to make a sacrifice: 


Iamne exta cocta sunt? Quot agnis fecerat? 


‘Are the inwards cooked yet? How many lambs did she offer?’ 
To be sure the speaker is a hungry parasite, but the jest would have 
no force if his interpretation were not a natural one. 

In Rudens 150 there is an allusion to a sacrifice propter viam, 
offered when starting on a journey. The passage is obscure, but 
the rite was evidently regular and certainly Greek. 
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In Miles 711 an old man not wishing to marry says: 


Sacrificant, dant inde partem mihi maiorem quam sibi, 
abducunt ad exta.° 


‘They make a sacrifice, they give me a larger part of it than they 
keep themselves, they invite me to the inwards.’' The force is that 
in his childless condition he receives all sorts of attentions from 
legacy hunters, and of these the most natural and important example 
is the invitation to partake of sacrifices, showing that these played a 
great part in the domestic life of the Greeks. 

In Captivi 861 Ergasilus’s method of tantalizing Hegio with the 
good news of his son’s return is significant both of the custom of 
sacrifice and of its ritualistic character : 


ERG. Sed iube 
vasa tibi pura apparari ad rem divinam cito 
atque agnum afferri proprium pinguem. H. Cur? 
ERG. Vt sacrufices. 
H. Cuideorum? ErG. Mi hercle nam ego nunc tibi sum summus 
Iuppiter, 
idem ego sum Salus Fortuna Lux Laetitia Gaudium. 
Proin tu deum hunc saturitate facias tranquillum tibi. 


‘But bid clean vessels to be prepared and a fat and proper lamb. 
—What for ? —To sacrifice. —To what god ? — To me, bless you, for I 
am now your supreme Jove, Salvation, Fortune, Light, Joy, and Glad- 
ness, therefore you ’d better make your peace with this god by gorging 
him.’ 

In Captivt 768 the thanksgiving of Ergasilus, though strongly bur- 
lesque, looks in the same direction: _ 


Iuppiter supreme, servas me measque auges opes : 

maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers mihi : 
laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festivitatem, ferias, 
pompam, penum, potationes, saturitatem, gaudium. 


1This was anhonor. Once when travelling in Greece I happened to go through 
a village on Easter day. There was a large number of lambs roasting on spits in 
the open air, evidently a survival of ancient sacrificial rites. The hearts and livers, 
which were cooked long before the solid meat, were offered to our party as distin- 
guished strangers, ‘ Lordoi,’ as the Greeks would express it. 
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Nec quoiquam homini supplicare. . . nunc certumst mihi : 
nam vel prodesse amico possum vel inimicum perdere. 

Ita hic me amoenitate amoena amoenus oneravit dies : 

sine sacris hereditatem sum aptus ecfertissumam. 

Nunc ad senem cursum capessam hunc Hegionem, cui boni 
tantum adfero, quantum ipsus a dis optat, atque etiam amplius. 


‘Supreme Jove, you save my life and increase my resources. You 
bring to me the greatest and most splendid luxuries, praise, profit, 
pastime, jest, gaiety, festivity, a gala day, provisions, potations, reple- 
tion, delight. I am saved, and I am now assured not to have to go 
down on my knees to any man, for I can now help a friend or ruin 
an enemy; this lovely day has so loaded me with lovely loveliness; I 
have got such a rich inheritance without incumbrances. Now I will 
hasten my course to the old man Hegio here, to whom I am the bearer 
of as great blessings as he can desire from the immortal gods and 
even more.’ 

In Curculio 527 the pander has made a good trade and says: 


Quando bene gessi rem volo hic in fano supplicare. 


Quoi homini di sunt propitii lucrum ei profecto obiciunt. 
Nunc rei divinae operam dabo. Certumst bene me curare. 


‘Since I’ve done a good stroke of business, I mean to offer my 
prayers in the temple.... When the gods are propitious to a man 
they certainly throw gain in his way. Now I'll attend to religious 
matters. I’m determined to take good care of myself (¢.e. with food, 
etc.).’ 

This passage not only tends to prove the practice of thanksgiving 
for success in business, but the belief in it. The selfish element in 
religion is not absent, as indeed it rarely is anywhere, a fact which 
is constantly recognized and appealed to from the pulpit. 

In Epidicus 413 a music girl is introduced on the pretence that a 
father has hired her to play at a sacrifice: 


PER. Mirum hoc qui potuit fieri. Ep. Te pro filio 
facturum dixit rem esse divinam domi 
quia Thebis salvos redierit. 
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‘It’s amarvel how this could be done. Oh, he said that you were 
going to make a sacrifice at your house for your son, because he has 
returned safe from Thebes.’ As has been said several times, these 
cases of pretence are particularly significant, inasmuch as the pre- 
tended facts must, of course, conform to usage. 

In Rudens 305 the fishermen pray for luck to Venus, whose 
temple they pass: 


Nunc Venerem hanc veneremur bonam 
ut nos lepide adiuerit hodie. 


‘ Now let us pray to kindly Venus here that she may graciously aid 
us to-day.’ 

In Rudens 906 Gripus, a slave, gives formal thanks to Neptune 
for his luck in fishing, whereby he has pulled up a valuable valise : 


Neptuno has ago gratias meo patrono, 
qui salsis locis incolit pisculentis, 
quom me ex suis locis pulcre ornatum expedivit 
templis reducem, pluruma praeda onustum 
' salute horiae, quae in mari fluctuoso 
piscatu novo me uberi compotivit. 


In Stschus 396 a lady orders the slaves to prepare a sacrifice on 
the occasion of her husband’s coming home after a long absence. 


I intro Pinacium iube famulos rem divinam mi apparent. 


‘Go inside, Pinacium, bid the slaves prepare me a sacrifice.’ 
In Stichus 623 Pamphilus, coming home, says : 


Deos salutabo modo ; post ad te continuo transeo. 


‘I will just pay my respects to the gods, and then I will at once 
come over to you.’ 

In Phormio 894 Demipho gives formal thanks for the good fortune 
of his brother in finding his daughter : 


Dis magnas merito gratias habeo atque ago 
quando evenere haec nobis frater prospere. 
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In Pseudolus 326 a pander deceives a young man, Calidorus, pre- 
tending that he is not going to sell the young man’s mistress, whom, 
in fact, he has already sold, whereupon Calidorus bteaks out : 


Pseudole i arcesse hostias 
victumas lanios ut ego huic sacruficem summo Iovi 
nam hic mihi nunc est multo potior Iuppiter quam Iuppiter. 


‘Pseudolus, go fetch victims large and small and butchers, that I 
may sacrifice to this supreme Jove, for he to me is a much more 
powerful Jupiter than Jove himself.’ 

In Mercator 842 Eutychus offers a prayer apparently to Fortune : 


Divom atque hominum quae spectatrix (?) atque era eadem es hominibus 
spem speratam quom obtulisti hanc mihi tibi grates ago. 


‘Thou, goddess, who art the observer of both gods and men, and 
likewise mistress of mankind, I give thee thanks, that thou hast ful- 
filled this longed-for hope.’ 

In 850 he adds: 


Date di quaeso conveniundi mi eius celerem copiam. 


‘Give me, ye gods, a speedy chance of meeting him.’ 

Although the last is a not uncommon form of mere wishing, yet 
the character of the young man and the seriousness of the context 
indicate a really religious feeling. 

The scene in /oenulus 252 ff. shows the ceremonial side, with its 
obligation and the mixed spirit of the observances. The speakers 
are meretrices, the time the Aphrodisia : 


Ap. Sunt hic omnia 
quae ad deum pacem oportet adesse? Aut. Omnia accuravi. 


AuT. Eamus mea soror. AD. Eho amabo, quid illo nunc properas? 
AuT. Rogas? 

Quia erus nos apud aedem Veneris mantat. Ap. Maneat pol, mane. 

Turba est nunc apud aram. Au te ibi vis inter istas versarier 

prosedas, pistorum amicas reliquias alicarias 

miseras schoeno delibutas servolicolas sordidas . . . ? 
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AvuT. Nimia nos socordia hodie tenuit. Ap. Qua de re obsecro? 
AvuT. Quia non iam dudum ante lucem ad aedem Veneris venimus 
primae ut inferremus ignem in aram. AbD. Aha non factost opus. 
Quae habent nocturna era noctu sacruficatum ire occupant. 

Prius quam Venus expergiscatur, prius deproperant sedulo 
sacruficare, nam vigilante Venere si veniant eae 

ita sunt turpes credo ecastor Venerem ipsam e fano fugent. 


AGORASTOCLES (a lover). Quo te agis? Ap. Egone? In aedem 
Veneris. AGOR. Quideo? Ap. Vt Venerem propitiem. 

AGorR. Eho anirataest? Propitiahercle est. Vel ego pro illa spondeo. 

... AGOR. Quid festinas? Turba nunc illiest. Ab. Scio. 

Sunt illi aliae quas spectare ego, et me spectari volo. 

AGOoR. Qui lubet spectare turpes pulchram spectandam dare? 

AD. Quia apud aedem Veneris hodie est mercatus meretricius ; 

eo conveniunt mercatores ibi ego me ostendi volo. 


... AGoR. Age sustolle hoc amiculum. 
Ap. Pura sum comperce amabo me attrectare Agorastocles. 
(This evidently refers to ceremonial cleanness.) 


‘Is everything here which is fitting to gain the favor of the god ? — 
I have looked out for everything.... Let’s go, sister.— Oh! pray, 
why are you in a hurry to go there now? — Can you ask? Because 
master is waiting for us at the temple of Venus. — La! let him wait, 
you wait here. There’s a crowd now round the altar. Do you want 
to mingle with those low girls? etc. 
We have been very lazy this morning. — Why so, pray ?— Because 
we did n’t long ago before light go to the temple of Venus, to be the 
first to lay the fire on the altar.— Oh, there ’s no need of that. Those 
who have faces fit for the night get the start in going to sacrifice. 
They make all haste to sacrifice before Venus wakes up, for if they 
should come while Venus was awake, bless me, I verily believe she ’d 
drive them all out of the temple, they ’re so ugly. 
Where are you going?— Where? To the temple of Venus. — Why 
there? — To propitiate Venus.— Why! is she angry? Bless you, 
she’s propitious; even I can answer for her as to that, etc.’ 
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Later in the play, v. 1174, the girls return: 


Ap. Fuit hodie operae cuivis qui amabilitati animum adiceret 
oculis epulas dare delubrum qui hodie ornatum eo visere venit. 
Deamavi ecastor illi hodie lepidissima munera meretricum 
digna dea venustissima Venere, neque contempsi eius opes hodie. 
Tanta ibi copia venustatum aderat in suo quique loco sita munde. 
Aras tus murrinus omnis odor 
complebat. Haud sordere visust 
festus dies Venus nec tuom fanum ; 
tantus ibi clientarum erat numerus 
quae ad Calydoniam venerant Venerem. 


In Curculio 216 a pander, who has passed the night in the temple 
of Aesculapius on account of sickness, says: 


Migrare certumst iam nunc e fano foras 
quando Aesculapi ita sentio sententiam 
ut qui me nihili faciat nec salvum velit. 


‘I am determined now at once to leave the temple and go out, now 
that I find the feeling of Aesculapius is such that he cares naught 
for me nor wishes to save me.’ 

Later, in v. 260, he tells a dream : 


Hac nocte in somnis visus sum viderier 

procul sedere longe a me Aesculapium 

neque eum ad me adire neque me magni pendere 
visumst. ... 


‘Last night I seemed to see in my dream that Aesculapius sat far 
away from me nor would come near me nor pay any attention to me. 
The cook says, v. 270: 
Hoc animum advorte : pacem ab Aesculapio 


petas ne forte tibi evenat magnum malum 
quod in quiete tibi portentumst. 


‘Just attend to this, ask grace from Aesculapius, lest some great 
misfortune shall befall you which was portended in your dream... . 
The pander answers: 
Ibo atque orabo. 
... Bene facis. 


‘You’re very kind; I will go and pray.’ 
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This scene shows the custom and at the same time the common 
estimate of the perjured Leno. 

In Rudens, Prol. 60, the pander says he wishes to pay a vow to 
Venus and invites the young man to the breakfast. The young man 
comes as a matter of course. 

A fragment of Philemon (Fr.67) gives a prayer of sacrifice as follows : 

“Apreput piry Séorotva Trotrdv co. déepw 
"0 wrérv dudipovra Kat orovdnowpa. 


‘Beloved lady Artemis, I bring your majesty this cake with candles 
(?) and libations.’ 

Other uses of the festivals than religious ones are shown by occa- 
sional allusions. Thus, in Audularia, Prol. 36, the vigils of Ceres are 
spoken of as affording opportunities for amorous adventurers. So 
also the Dionysia in Céstellaria 156. This shows the regular obser- . 
vance of these religious rites and takes no more from their religious 
character than the presence of pickpockets in a church edifice. 

So in Menander, Fr. 558, in regard to the same festival a girl says: 

Atovvoiwy pév Rv trop. 

6 S€ pw HKoAoVOncey pexpe Tod pds THY BUpay - 
érevra. po.T@v Kat KoAaKevwy ene TE Kal 

THY pyTéep eyvw p, etc. 

That religion was looked upon variously by different persons 
appears in many places. 

In Menander, Fr. 601: 

émirpiBovory Hpas ot Geot 
pdALora Tovs ynpavras* det yap TLva 
dyew €opryv €or avayKn. 

‘The gods ruin us, especially the married men, for it’s always 
necessary to celebrate some festival.’ This, undoubtedly, refers to 
the devotion of women to these rites and the necessity of indulging 
them in their desires. ) 

In spite of the general reverence in which the power and supposed 
activities of the gods were held, there are instances, as in all religions, 
of a tendency to drive sharp bargains with them, to ‘transact with 
God.’ It is only necessary to hint at the universal prevalence of 
this tendency in all religions ancient and modern. 
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In an extract from an unknown dramatist (Adespota, Fr. 1205) we 

have : 

Tis woe pHpos .. . 

. dots eAriLe Oeovs 

éorav dodpxwy Kat xoARs rupouperys 

a kal xvoly revacy ovxt Bowo.pa 

xatpey drapxais kal yépas Aaxeiv 1d8e; 
_ What man is so foolish . . . as to think the gods are pleased with 
the sacrifice of fleshless bones and burnt gall, which even starving 
dogs won’t eat, and that they accept this as an offering?’ 

In Rudens 760 a Leno, wishing to recover his slaves, who have 
taken refuge at an altar, where, of course, they are exempt from vio- 
lence, goes to get fire to burn them out and deprive them of their 
asylum. 

At qui, quia votas, utramque iam mecum abducam simul. 
D. Quid facies? L. Volcanum adducam, is Venerist adversarius. 
65: 
ve D. Ego dabo ignem, siquidem in capite tuo conflandi copiast. 
L. Ibo hercle aliquo quaeritatum ignem. D. Quid quom inveneris? 
L. Ignem magnum hic faciam. D. Quin inhumanum exuras tibi? 
L. Immo hasce ambas hic in ara ut vivas comburam, id volo. 


‘But now just because you forbid me I will carry both of them off 
with me at once. — What will you do? —I’ll bring in Vulcan, he’s 
the enemy of Venus... .’ 

‘Ill give you fire, if there’s any chance of kindling it on your 
head. — Jove, I’li go and hunt for some fire. — What when you’ve 
found it ?—-I’ll make a big fire here.... (Uncertain? ??)— No, to 
burn up these two girls here on the altar alive, that’s what I want.’ 

In Eubulus, Fr. 95, a god is supposed to say : 


ap@rov pev Grav enol Te Ovwoiv rives, 
ala, KUoTLW, 9 Kapdiay 
pend erurddAauov. ovK éyw yap éoOiw 
yAvKiov ode pnpiav. 
‘In the first place, when any sacrifice to me the blood, the gall 
bladder, not the heart nor the... (?), for I do not eat the gall nor 
the thigh bone.’ 
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This passage, though of uncertain meaning, evidently refers to the 
practices of men who sacrifice only the worthless parts to the gods. 
In Eubulus, Fr. 130: 


3 a“ XS a a N 3 4 
abrois b€ rots Geotoe tiv KépKov povyv 
Kal pnpov worep madepacrais Overe. 


‘But to the gods themselves you sacrifice only the tail and the 
thigh (bone?).’ The bitter jest at the end shows that the extract 
refers to the same sharp practice. 

In Menander 319 we have: 


clr’ obx dota. rpatropey Kat Otouev; 
"Orov ye Tots Oeots nev Pyopacpevov 
Spaxpav dyw mpoBdriov dyaryrov Séxa, 
atAnrpidas 8@ Kal pvpov kat Wadrpias, 
Mevéaiov, Odovov, éyxéAEs, Tupdv, MEAL, 
puxpod rdAavtov, yiverai re xara Adyov 
Spaxpav pev dyaboy dfvov AaBeiv Séxa 
qpas, édv xat xadALepynOy rots Geois, 
Tovtwy Se xpos Tadr’ dveActy rHv Cypiay, 
Gs ovxi Td Kaxov Tav lepov SirAdLeras; 
éya pv otv av y 6 Oeds ovk elaca TH 
dopiy av éri rov Bwpov érOetval rrore, 
ef pr Kabyyiley ris dpa TH eyxeAvy, 

iva Kaddtpédwv dréBavey els rdv ovyyevav. 


The sharp comment in Menander, Fr. 129,' is most important, giv- 
ing evidence both of the rule and the exception in regard to sacrifice. 


‘Qs Ovover 8” of rvypBopdxor 

f 4 ‘ 4? >. 7 A A 
Koiras hépovres Kai orapvi ody! TOV Oedy 
vex’, GAN’ Eavrdv. ‘O ArcBavwrds edoeBijs 
kat TO wémavov: rour eAaBev 6 Oeds eri 16 wip 
Grav émireBev: of 8° daddy dxpav 
Kai THv xoAnv dora + aBpwra rots Jeots 
érOevres abrot rt dAAa Kararivovot. 


1 Quoted from Meineke. 
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‘ As the sacrilegious (violators of graves) sacrifice, bringing baskets 
(of food or incense) and wine, not for the sake of the gods, but for 
their own. The incense is a pious offering and so is the cake. All 
of these the god took, but they, having offered the tip of the rump 
(the os sacrum) and the gall and the uneatable bones to the gods, 
drink up the rest themselves.’ 

D. The passages which recognize the control of the world and 
men’s affairs as in the hands of the gods, both generally and specially, 
are numerous. This control is often indicated as on the side of 
justice and virtue, but often also has no express reference to conduct. 

In the Prologue to the Rudens, quoted on p. 144, Arcturus professes 
to be an agent of Jupiter to ‘even things up’ in the world. 

In v. 67 he says further : 


Ego quoniam uideo uirginem asportarier, 
tetuli et [ei] auxilium et lenoni exitium semul. 


With the Rudens Prologue may be compared two fragments of 
comedy (probably New Comedy). | 
Kock, Fr. 545: , 


5 Zeds xareide xpdnos eis ras SupBépas, 


and Fr. 546: | 
dpxarorepa THs SipOepas Aeyers Ards. 


The dehépo1 must be the parchment records of Jupiter referred to 
in the Rudens Prologue. 

The fragment said to be of Philemon 246 is not certainly his, but 
must be nearly enough contemporary to serve in this connection. It 
can hardly be Christian, at any rate. It describes the fate of the 
good and the bad : 


¥ “AN ‘N 4 ? 4, 
ole. ov Tovs Oavovtas, & Nuxnpare, 
tTpupys dmdons peraraBovras év Biw 
N “” 4 e 3 X Le 4 > > 
Kal ynv Kadupev, ws amo TOU mayT Els ypovoY 
meevyévas TO Oeiov ws AeAnOOras ; 

, 3 ‘N a X 4 > e ~ * 
éoriv Aixns dpOarpos os Ta av’ dpe 
kat yap xa0’ “Ardyv Svo rpiBous vopiLoper, 

ig , > > A egQs 
piav Oixaiwy xarépay doeBav Sdov- 
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ei yap Sikaos kdoeBys eEovory &, 
dpral’ dmeAOdv, xXerr’, drooréepet, KvKa. 
pendev mrAavnOys + gore kav “Aidov xpiots 
nvrep trounce: Oeds 6 mavrwv Seordrys, 

e 4 4 E) 5” a 2 , > 3s 4 
ov Tovvopa dofepdv, ovd° av dvopdoap’ eye, 
Os Tols Gpaprdvovar mpos pyKos Blov 


didwor t. 


‘Think you, Niceratus, the dead who have in life enjoyed all 
- delights, etc., have escaped the deity as unknown? There is an eye 
of Justice that sees all things. For in the world below, we think 
there are two paths, one the way of the just, the other, of the 
impious, etc.’ 
In Miles 723 a scene runs thus: 


Pa. Huic homini dignumst diuitias esse et diu uitam dari, 
qui et rem seruat et se bene habet suisque amicis usui est. 
Pi. O lepidum caput. Ita me di deaeque ament, aequom fuit 
deos parauisse, uno exemplo ne omnes uitam uiuerent. 
Sicut merci pretium statuit quist probus agoranomus : 
quae probast mers pretium ei statuit, pro uirtute ut ueneat, 
quae inprobast, pro mercis uitio dominum pretio pauperet: 
itidem diuos dispertisse uitam humanam aequom fuit : 

qui lepide ingeniatus esset, uitam ei longinquam darent, 
qui inprobi essent et scelesti, is adimerent animam cito. 

Si hoc parauissent, et homines essent minus multi mali 

et minus audacter scelesta facerent facta: et postea, 

qui homines probi essent, esset is annona uilior. 

Pre. Qui deorum consilia culpet, stultus inscitusque sit. 


Here both the complaint and the answer imply a divine govern- 
ment of the world, and that in the interests of virtue. 

Certainly ancient, but not referrible to tragedy or comedy, is Kock, 
Adespota, Fr. 1220: 


caoa yap érétav TO Oew Soxy Tiva, 
moAXAas mpopdceas Sidworv eis Twrnpiar. 


‘For when the god sees fit to save a man he gives many intimations 
for his preservation.’ 
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In Mercator, Fr. 225: 
Miris modis di ludos faciunt hominibus. 


‘The gods make sport of us in marvellous ways and send us 
dreams.’ 
In Menander, Fr. 201: 
GANG eds oddeis els TO mpoKdAMov Pépea 
dpyvptov, GAA’ édwxev evvous yevopevos 
wopov, elaBoArAnv 7 eekev evxropias Tivds, 
nv av wapys ov, pynker aiti® Oedy, 
767 5¢ TH cavTod Cvyoudxe podaxig. 
‘But no god brings wealth into the lap of man, but, being propi- 
tious, he shows some way and access to good fortune, etc.’ 
In Eunuchus 1031 a young man congratulates himself : 


Nam in me plane di potestatem suam 
omnem ostendere. 


‘For in my case the gods have plainly shown all their power.’ 
In Eunuchus 875: 
Quid si hoc quispiam voluit deus? 


‘What if some god has willed it thus?’ 
In Bacchides 6387 Pistoclerus (a young man) says: 


Deus respiciet nos aliquis. 


‘Some god will have regard for us.’ 
In Phormio 345 and elsewhere: 


Praesentem deum, 
‘a present divinity,’ is said of one who gives good fortune. 
In Aulularia 88 a poor man says: 
Pauper sum ; fateor, patior ; quod di dant fero. 


‘I am poor, I admit. I don’t mind; I bear what the gods send.’ 
In Menander’s Zunuchus, Fr. 187: ~ 


pH Ocoudyxe, wydt tpoodyou Te wpdypate 
xXetpovas Erépous, Tots 5° dvayxaious pépe. 
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‘Fight not with the gods, nor add to the business other tempests, 
but bear those (tempests) that are necessary.’ 
In Captivi 195 : 
Si di immortales id voluerunt, vos hanc aerumnam exsequi, 
decet id pati animo aequo. - 


‘If the immortal gods have willed that you should suffer this 
sorrow, it is fitting to bear it with equanimity.’ 
In Aulularia 742: 


Deos credo voluisse ; nam ni vellent, non fieret, scio. 


‘I think the gods have willed it. For had they not, it would not 
have happened, I know.’ 
In Capitivi, Prol. 22: 


Di nos quasi pilas homines habent. 


‘The gods treat us as hand balls.’ 
In Zrinummus 346, and in many other places, riches are said to 
be acquired deum virtute, ‘ by favor of the gods.’ 
So in Fersa 391 and Aulularia 166. 
In Captivi 313 Tyndarus says : 
Est profecto deus, qui quae nos gerimus auditque et videt. 


‘There is surely a god who hears and sees what we do.’ 
In Menander, Fr. 379: 


GANG TOV xpyoToy exe TL’ eripéActay Kal Oeds. 


‘But even god has some care of the righteous.’ 
In Menander, Fr. 173: 


Q 4 A a > S A 
py Karappovycys Tav Gedy: év wavri Sei 
Kaip@ Td Sixasov émixpareiy dravraxov. 


‘Scorn not the gods; in every case Justice must everywhere hold 
sway.’ 
In Poenulus 1187 ff. Hanno, the Carthaginian, offers this prayer: 


Iuppiter, qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus vitalem aevom, 
quem penes spes vitae sunt hominum omnium, da diem hunc sospitem quaeso, 
rebus meis agundis, ut quibus annos multos carui quasque (e) patria 

perdidi parvas redde is libertatem, invictae praemium ut esse sciam pietati. 
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‘Jupiter, who cherishest and supportest the race of men, through 
whom we live the span of life, etc.’ This might well be the transla- 
tion of a modern prayer. 

In Adelphi 704: 

Tu potius deos conprecare ; nam tibi eos certo scio, 
quo vir melior multo es quam ego, obtemperaturos magis. 


‘Father, do you rather pray to the gods; since you are a better 
man than I, they will heed you more, I know.’ 
In Philemon, Fr. 181: 


ol yap Oedv oéBovres éXrridas Kaas 
éxovory els owrypiav. 


‘For those who reverence the gods have good hope of safety.’ 
In Menander, Fr. 572 : 


dray Ti wpdarrys Govov, dyaPny éArida 
, a A 4 g 

mpoBarXr€ vavt@, TOUTO yLvwWOKWY OTL 

ToApy Sixaig Kai beds ovAAapBavet. 


‘When you do anything virtuous, have good hope, knowing that 
a just effort the god, too, will aid.’ 
In Menander, Fr. 550, 551: 


4 , 2 ‘ 4 
azravti Saipwv dvipt cvprapioraras 

3% U4 QA fe) 4 
evOUs yevonevy, prvotaywyds Tod Biov 

2 / Q pS dal, 3 > , 
ayabds * Kaxdv yap Saipov ov vom.oréov 
elvat Biov BrAdrrovra xpyorov. .. . 
dravra 8° dyadov elvat rov Oedv. . . . 


‘To every man there is a genius who is for him from birth a guide 
of life, a good one, too, for an evil genius is not to be believed to 
exist, who hinders a good life, for every god ought to be good.’ 

In Menander, Fr. 379: 


GAAa Ta xpyoTav exer tiv eripérActav Kal Oeds. 
‘But god also has a care for the righteous.’ 


From either tragedy or comedy we have the fragment, Adespota 
1266: 


Geod Oédrovros Suvara mavra yiverau. 


‘If (the) god wills, all things become possible.’ 
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Evidence of prayer and dependence on the gods for blessings is 
found in Antiphanes, Fr. 228, where we read: 


rov 5 dy Tis GAAov pos Gear, rivos eivexa 

evxairo wAoureiv eiropely Te XpNPATuV, 

7 Tov OtvacGa rapaBornOeiy rots pirous, 

omeipev Te Kaprov Xdpiros Hoiorns Gewv ; 
Le x ” b \ ~ A € dS 

TOU pey rely yap Kal dayely ras yOovas 

” e , > A a a“ de 

exopev Gpoias > odxi rots Aapmpoicr 


_ Seiarvois 76 Trew waverat. 


‘For what other reason should one pray to the gods for wealth 
and resources than that we may be able to assist our friends, etc. ?’ 
The passage from Menander, Fr. 319, quoted p. 169, shows the 


same feeling. 


In Alexis, Fr. 265, some one says: 


‘ 3 A 3 “ 

TOUS EVTVXOVYTAS Eripavus 
Sei Cav pavepay re ryv Sdéow THv Tod Geod 
moveiy: & yap Oeds Sedwxws traya0a 
Gv pev memdpiKey OleTar Xaptv TLVvae 
dxery Eavr@* rovs droxpurropevous Oe Kal 
mTparre petpius PacKovras, axapiorous opwv 
F 4 A 9 A A 
dveAevOepus te Lavras emi Kapod Tivos 


AaBov dadeirAcO” doa Sedwxws Av wdrau. 


An obvious reference to gratitude for divine favor. 
In Menander, Fr. 292, an allusion to sacrifice and prayer reads 


thus: 


orovon: didov ov orAayxv axoAvOdv: rot BAéres ; 
orovon: pep & Tat Ywota: orovdy: Karas. 
eyxet. Oeots “OAvpriors ebxwpeOa 
"OAvupriaiot mace mdcas (AduBave 
AS a“ 2 4 5 , / 
THV yAaTrav év TovTw) Sidovar owrnpiay, 
e > 5S pS a.» a 
byteay, &ya0a roAAG, TOV GvTWY TE Viv 
dyabGy Gvyow rao: Tadr’ edywpeda. 


In Rudens 185 the attitude of a young woman in distress towards 
the gods is depicted : 


176 J. B. Greenough. 


Nimio hominum fortunae minus miserae memorantur, 
experiundo iis datur acerbum. 
Hoc deo complacitumst, me hoc ornatu ornatam in incertas 
regiones timidam eiectam. 
Hancine ego ad rem natam [esse me] miseram memorabo? 
Hancine ego partem capio ob pietatem praecipuam ? 
Nam hoc mi haud laborist, laborem hunc potiri, 
si erga parentem aut deos me impiavi ; 
sed id si parate curavi ut caverem, 
tum hoc mi indecore, inique, immodeste, 
datis, di: nam quid habebunt sibi signi impii posthac ° 
si ad hunc modum est innoxiis honor apud vos? 
Nam me si sciam [in vos] fecisse aut parentes 
sceleste minus me miserer : 
sed erile scelus me sollicitat eius me impietas male habet. 


‘The fortunes of mankind are far less wretched as they are 
reported [than] the bitterness that comes to them in real experience. 
This has pleased god that I, a timid woman, in this plight should be 
cast upon unknown shores. Shall I say that it was for this that I 
was born, poor wretched creature? Is this my portion, on account 
of exemplary piety? For this does not trouble me, to come to this 
trouble if I have ever failed in piety towards my father or the gods, 
but if I have ever carefully guarded against that, then, ye gods, I 
say, you inflict this upon me unjustly and unreasonably. For what 
sign will the impious have hereafter if you honor the guiltless after 
this fashion? Now if I knew I had acted wickedly towards you or 
my parents I should feel less pity for myself. But it’s the villainy | 
of my master that pursues me, his impiety makes me wretched.’ 

Here we have the well-known doctrine that association with the 
wicked brings punishment even on the righteous; cf. Hor. Ode III, 
2, 29. 

. . . Saepe Diespiter 
neglectus incesto addidit integrum. 


In Rudens 550 Charmides says: 


Pol minime miror, navis si fractast tibi, . 
scelus te et sceleste parta quae vexit bona. 
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‘No wonder that your ship was wrecked, which carried you, you 
villain, and your villainously gotten gains.’ 
In the comedy, every formal act is preceded by 


Quae res bene vortat 


or some similar expression (cf. ‘God save the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts ’’). 
In Menander, Fr. 291: 


E) ’ a, 5 e lA , 
Tavroparov €or ws Eouxé trov Geds, 
cole Te TOAAG TOV dopaTwv mpaypaTwv. 

t 


‘Chance seems somehow to be a god, and he saves many cases 
not seen (#.¢. by the persons concerned in them)’. 
In Philemon, Fr. 165 : 


, , X , aQv D4 
pnderore peso tiv TUxnv, cidws OTL 
Kaip@ Tovnpe@ Kal ra. Oeia Svorvyed. . 


‘Never blame Fortune when you know that, in hard times, even 
the affairs of the gods are in distress.’ 


E. The inviolability of sacred things and the reverence paid to 
them is often indicated. 
In Bacchides 306 : 7 


Nos apud Theotimum omne aurum deposivimus, 
qui illic sacerdos est Dianae Ephesiae 


is said of money deposited with the priest of Diana at Ephesus and 
stored in the temple, evidently for safe keeping, under the protection 
of the goddess. 

In Mostellaria 1094 we have : 


Ego interim hanc aram occupabo. 


A slave, Tranio, has cheated his master and knows that he is in for 
it. He makes an excuse and takes possession of the altar. The 
master tries to get him away, but there he is master of the situation 
and refuses to leave the altar. 


178 J. B. Greenough. 


In Rudens 403 ff. a priestess is represented as a worthy woman 


almost ex officio: 

Ego quod mihi imperavit 
sacerdos, id faciam atque aquam hinc de proximo rogabo ; 
nam extemplo, si verbis suis peterem, daturos dixit. 
Neque digniorem censeo vidisse anum me quemquam, 
cui deos atque homines censeam bene facere magis decere. 
Vt lepide, ut liberaliter, ut honeste atque haud gravate 
timidas egentes uvidas eiectas exanimatas 
accepit ad sese, haud secus quam si ex se simus natae. 


‘I will do what the priestess bade me, and ask for water here at 
the next neighbor’s, for she said if I asked for her they would give 
it to me at once. And I think I never saw a more worthy old lady, 
one to whom gods and men might more worthily do a favor, ete.’ 

The altar as a place of refuge is plainly indicated in Antiphanes, 
Fr. 255: 

TO ynpas worep Bwpds ote TOV KaKdyv ° 
navr gor idely eis rovro Katatepevyora. 


‘Age is like an altar for all ills; you can see them all taking 
refuge there.’ 
In Rudens 254 a woman says of the temple of Venus: 


Video decorum dis locum. 


‘I see a spot worthy of the gods.’ 

In Aulularia 674 Euclio transfers a pot of money to the grove of 
Silvanus, an out-of-the-way place. Strobilus steals it from there. 
He had kept it before in the temple of Fides. Probably it could 
not naturally be taken from there, either, though nothing is said 
about it. Euclio, in his anxiety, has merely taken it from one safe 
place to another: 


Silvani lucus extra murum est avius, 
crebro salicto oppletus, ibi sumam locum. 
Certumst Silvano potius credam quam Fide. 


In Rudens 685 the two shipwrecked girls fly to the altar of Venus 
for refuge from the pander : 


Adsidite hic in ara, etc. 
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Later,-in the same, 694, Palaestra answers and prays to the goddess : 


Tibi auscultamus et, Venus alma, ambae te obsecramus, 
aram amplexantes hanc tuam lacrumantes, genibus nixae, 
in custodelam nos tuam ut recipias et tutere. 


‘We heed your counsel and, kindly Venus, we both entreat thee, 
embracing this thy altar, weeping and kneeling on our knees, that 
thou mayst take us under thy protection and keep us safe from harm.’ 

In Rudens 615 Trachalio appeals to his fellow-citizens against 
sacrilege. Daemones at’once responds, as being under obligation 
to protect things sacred. In the same tone he says in v. 650: 


Quis istic est qui deos tam parvi pendit? 


‘Who is this fellow who makes the gods of so little account?’ 

In 706 he shows his wrath at the Leno. 

Again, in Rudens 474, an urn sacred to Venus and inscribed with 
her name is left on Sceparnio. He would be taken and punished at 
once if it should be found in his possession : 


Metuo hercle ne illa mulier mi insidias locet, 
ut comprehendar cum sacra urna Veneria. 
Nempe optimo (me) iure in vinclis enicet 
magistratus si quis me hanc habere viderit. 
Nam haec litteratast, eapse cantat cuia sit. 


In Rudens 270, worshippers ought to be dressed in white and come 
with victims. Coming in poor raiment, the girls plead shipwreck gs 
an excuse, and are received : 


Ergo aequius vos erat 
candidatas venire hostiatasque. Ad hoc 
fanum ad istunc modum non veniri solet. 
PAL. Quaene eiectae e mari simus ambae, obsecro, 
unde nos hostias agere voluisti huc? 
- nunc tibi complectimur genua egentes opum, 
quae in locis nesciis nescia spe sumus, 
ut tuo recipias tecto servesque nos 
miseriarumque te ambarum uti misereat, 
quibus nec locust ullus nec spes parata, 
neque hoc amplius, [quam] quod vides, nobis quicquamst. 


180 J. B. Greenough. 


F. As might be expected, some varying sentiments about the divine 
government are found. Thus in Menander, Fr. 386, we have: 


dori xpiots ddixos, ws dorxe, xdv Oeois. 


‘There is unjust judgment even with the gods, it seems.’ 
Again, in Menander, Fr. 174: 


a” 4 Q \ ” , 
ote. Tooavryy Tos Jeovs dyev cXoAHV, 
4 .' & .' 3 8 > € , 
WOTE TO KaKOv Kat Tayabby Kal” HLEpay, 
véwey ExdoTw, Spixpivy ; 


‘Think you the gods have sufficient leisure time to allot to every 
man good and evil day by day, Smicrine?’ 

There are a number of passages regarding the nature of the gods, 
and the belief in omens which I have been obliged to omit for want 
of space. 

In conclusion, it appears that the many passages in the Latin com- 
edy in connection with the precisely similar passages in the Greek 
fragments show clearly, in spite of the rottenness of the civilization 
which they represent, a people in an attitude towards their religion 
not very different from that of ordinary people to-day. The Greeks 
generally as they appear in the Comedy, ze. all the citizens except 
perhaps the philosophers and literary men, who, as in all ages, were 
sharply distinguished from the Jourgeoisic, believed (1) in the sanctity 
of an oath and the enforcement of its obligation by the divine pow- 
ers; (2) in the necessity, or at least the usefulness, of divine worship 
(2) in the family, (4) on special occasions, and (¢) in the public cults ; 
(3) in a divine government of the world, and this in general in the 
interests of righteousness. That these beliefs are not essentially 
different from those of the nineteenth century, few, I think, will dis- 
pute. Naturally the spirituality and the sociological duties of modern 
religion, products of advancing civilization, are entirely wanting, but 
all the essential features of religion in general are there. 
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